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INTRODUCTION. 
The Poet. 


"1. Give à brief sketch of Scott's life. 


Parentage—Sir Walter Scott came of the old Border family, 

o the Scotts of Harden, an offshoot of the main stem that now holds 

the ducal honours of Buccleuch. His father Walter Scott was a 

Writer to the Signet or Edinburgh Solicitor. He was a formal 

man with à passionate love of order. His mother was a lady with. 
much tenderriess of heart and à well-stored vivid memory. 


First Period : Childhood and Youth. 1771-1799. Walter Scott 
was born in Edinburgh on the lbth of August, 1771. In his 
infancy a fever rendered him lame in his right leg. In his eighth. 
year he was sent to the High School of Edinburgh, wlience he 
went to the College in 1783. He was called to the Bar in 1792. 
In 1797 he married Miss Carpenter, the daughter of a French 
loyalist, a lively beauty probably of no great depth of character, 
In 1799 he was appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire, 


Second Period: Earliest Poetry and Mature Poems, 
1799-1814.—The life of literature and the life at the bar hardly. 
ever suit. Scott therefore determined to give up Law and devote 
himself to Poetry. His first efforts were translations from German 
authors. In 1799 were published Glenfinlas, the Eve of St. John, 
and the Grey Brother. In 1802-3 was given to the world his 
Border Minstrelsy. The Lay of the Last Minstrel saw light in 
1805 and wos followed in 1808 by Marmion. In 1810 was published 
The Lady of the Lake. Then followed in rapid succession. 
Lhe Fision of Don Roderick (1811), Rokeby (1813), The Bridal of 
Triern:ain (1813), and The Lord of the Isles (1814). 


Third Period: The Waverley Novels. 1814-1832.—Bui 
"the appearance in tho poetical horizon of Byron, who snuffed him 
out of his popularity, decided Scott to seek fresh fields and pastures 
new. The third great epoch in his life commenced with the 
anonymous publication of Waverley (1814). The rest of the 
series followed and placed Scott on the highes pinnacle of fame. 
But the sudden collapse of a firm in which he was a sleeping 
partner, involved Scott with a personal liability of £ 150,000, 


The End. ‘he rest of his life is the story of his brave struggle 
to pay off his stupendous debts by the labour of his pen. By four 
Jeers’ ceaseless work he paid off more than half the amount, But 
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the limits of endurance had been reached and the springs of 
outworn brait broke in that. stress of cruel and long-continued 
effort. In 1830 he was smitten with paralysis from which he 
‘never rallied. On the 21s& of September, 1832, he passed away 
in the presence of all his children with the sound of the gentlo 
ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles in his ears. 


Characteristics. 


1I. Mention the leading characteristics of Scott's poetry. 

I. His patriotism.—Scott’s poetry is eminently patriotic. ¿No , 
Scotchman of his time was more entirely Scotch;than Sir Walter 
Scott. The good and the no good, which all Scotchmen inherit, 
van through every fibre of him. His heart glowed with ardent 
patriotism and his poems breathe the warmest love for his country. 

.II. His martial ardour.—His descriptions of war are the most 
perfect which the English language contains. They are as vigourous 
as they are admirable in kindling a stern and deep excitement in 
us. He is‘ among English singers the undoubted inheritor of that 
irumpet-note, which; under the breath of Homer, has made the 
wrath of Achilles immortal.’—Sir Francis Doyle. Y 


.III. His realism.—Seott takes his scenes from common 
life which are true in all ages, and describes them with great- 
. vigour and skill. He neitherlays bare the inmost workings of tho 
human mind nor draws out the moral of the landscape, but charms’ 
us by his brilliant delineation of ancient manners and customs. He 
creates, He makes a world for us in which we seem for the time 
toliye and act. His descriptions have a graphic vividness. We 
see the lovely figure of Ellen as ‘with head upraised and look intent, 
and locks flung back and lips apart,’ she -stood on the skiff like a 
monument of the Grecian art. We hear the shrill wh‘stle which; 
garrisoned the living glen of Benledi with full five hundred men. 


IV. His freshness of scene.—In the Lady of the Lake Scot 
broke up new and fertile ground. He brought into contact the 
wild half savage mountaineers and the refined and chivalrous court 
of James V. The exquisite scenery of Loch Katrine, when inves- 
ted by the magic of his descriptions, became the chief object. of 
the traveller's pilgrimage.—Shaw. ; 

VW. His sustained vigour.—His poems are full of sustained 
and vigourous actio:. They never flag or grow dull. There are no 
ftats, no dreary pages of dull prose. Its rapid onset and its hurry- 
ing strength leave on the mind of the reader an impression of. 
great power, spirit, and intrepidity. ‘There is nothing cold in his 
poetry. He always attempts vigourously. Besides there is an nir- 
of facility and freedom which adds a peculiar grace to his poem 
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VI. His romance.—His poems have a high romantic glow. 

His romance is like his native Scenery,—bold, bare, and rugged, 
with a swift deep stream of Strong pure feeling running throngh 
it.’ The baronial castle, court, and camp, the old Highland chase, 
fend, and foray, the antique blazonry and institutions of fendal- 
ism, were constantly present to his thoughts and imagination. His 
romantic feelings associated themselves with the landscape. He 
clothed the historical incidents and traditional legends, the an- 
cient ruins and the remains of old Scottish piety or splendour with a 
glow of romance. Romance had been the study and passion of his 
whole life. He was.a worshipper of hoary antiquity. 


., VII. His diction and imagery. —with regard to diction and 
imagery he aims “to be easily aud universally understood, “He is 
always full of spirit and vivacity—abounding in images that are 
striking, at first sight, to minds of every contexture, and never 
expressing a sontiment which can cost the most ordinary reader 
any exertion to understand. Indifferent whether he coins or 
borrows, and drawing with equal freedom on his memory and ima- 
gination, he goes boldly forward, in full reliance of a never-failing 
abundance ; and dazzles, with his richness and yariety, even those 
who are offended with his glare and irregularity.—Jefirey. 


VIII. His characters.—If we look at'the variety and richnos& 
of his gallery, at tho way he paints the whole life of men, ‘not their 
humonrs or passions alone, at his command oyer the laughters and 
tears, the pathos and terror, we may justly place Scott second im. 
our creative literature to Shakespeare, His characters are discrimi+ 
nated by bold and yigourous strokes, and are selected from the 
common dramatis persona: of poetry, kings, warriors, knights, &c,  - 


IX. His songs.—As a poet, the virtue and power of Scott 
appear best in his songs. They come from the very depths of a 
deep passionate nature. They are the very cries of Scott's most 
Secret spirit. They are the voice, of Nature herself, speaking a, 
certain mysterious tongue of her own, not according to any human, 
grammar. This is the real explanation of those wild burdens com- 
posed of strange, fancy-woven, melodious syllables, that he used in 
his lyrics with such a weird effeot.— Hales. 

"X. His love of Nature.—See Introduction p. iv. 

XI. His power of description—Ho possessed a singular 
talent for description, He places before the eyes of his readers a 
more distinct and complete picture than any other artist ever pre- 
sented by mere words. The singular merit 6f his delineations 
consists in this, that with a few bold and abrupt strokes, he finishes 
a most spirited outline,—and then instantly kindles it by the 
sudden light and colour of some moral affections. His fine de 
criptions powerfully stimulate the fancy of the reader and giv, 
a surpassing grace and spirit to the whole representation,—Jefr "t4 
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Limitations of his Genius. 


Scott, not a poet of the first order.—In poetry Scott’s genins 
did not reach its highest point. He never soared with ample pinions 
to the lofty heights of poetry. He lacked that vision and faculty 
diyine that constitutes a true poet. He did not try to solve 
the problems of human life. ‘His poetic power was a genius 
4n. extenso, not in intenso. In action, in speculation, broad as he was. 
he rose nowhere high. There is nothing spiritual in him, alt 
is material, of the earth, earthy. He does not wrestle with „the 
great Mystery of Existence. In his heart there was no gospel-tidings 
burning to be uttered.— Carlyle. 


His-characters lack depth.—In delineating human charac- 
ters he lacks depth and penctrative insight. He does nob ead us 
to the inmost enchanted fountain of the heart. ‘He does not 
analyse character or delineate it in its depths, but exhibits the 
‘man rather by speech and action. His characters are drawn from 
without, and not elaborated from within. The personages are rather 
general types of chivalric gallantry and female beauty and tender- 
mess than individual men and women.’ His heroes are all wooden 
blocks—all unspeakable bores. They can all run, ride, and fight, 
and make pretty speeches, but they are all dead, There is not 
spark of vitality in the whole party.—Leslie Stephen. bt 

Defects of his diction.—The chief defects of his language are 
vecklessness, roughness, want of refinement; whilst inaccuracies 
of grammar, shortcomings of sense, hackneyed phrases, mannerisms, 
and Scotch idioms recur oyer and over again. His vocabulary 
is more limited than that of any modern poet.—Jeffrey. 

He uses the first sufficient words that come uppermost. He does 
nof bring his idea to a consummate expression, such as incorporates 
itself within the memory. No'writer of such power has furnish’ 
ed fewer quotations,—Palgrave. *- ar 

There are no talismanic words that pierce the heart or nsurp 
the memory. His words make pictures not melody. ‘There 
is no rich music in his verse. The hurried tramp of” his 
somewhat monotonous metre is apt to weary the ears of m 
In his poetry we do not find much of that curiosa felicitas of 
pression, the magic use of word.—Hutton. 


Scott a Poet of Nature. 


Love of wild Mature—Scott loved Nature with a passionate 
and spontaneous love. But it was the wild scenes of Nature that 
he loved. Heloved the very nakedness of the Border country, 

e was deeply rapt and excited by scenes of wild grandeur. ` Ho” 
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n d no passion for rich scenery. While in Edinburgh whi by 


* ike ornamented garden land, he says, ‘I wish myself back 
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my honest grey hills. IfI did not see the heather at least once a 
year, I think I should die? A certain ruggedness and barrenness 
was the essence of Scott’s love of Nature. He is at his highest 
ideal point when he depicts bold and stern scenery. Directly he 
attempts rich or pretty subjects, his charm disappears. —Hutton. 

Scott regards Nature as a painter—Scott regards the 
world of Nature as a painter rather than as a poet. He does 
not find in her a solution of human problems or an echo of 
human passions. He pictures natural scenes as he sees them, 
* He sees everything with a painter's eye. Whatever he represents 
has a character of individuality, and is drawn with an accuracy 
and minuteness of discrimination which we are not accustomed ta 
expect from mere verbal description. Itis because Scott usually 
delineats those objects with which he is perfectly familiar that his 
touch is so easy, correct, and animated. The rocks, the ravines, 
and the torrents which he exhibits are the most finished studies of 
à resident artist. —Quaterly Review. 

Love of colour.—In this love of beauty, the love of colour is a 
leading element, Scott’s healthy mind being incapable of losing 
its brilliancy of hue, He depends a great deal upon colour for his 
power and pleasure. If he does not mean to sav much abont 
things, the one character he will give is colour, using it with the most 
perfect mastery and faithfulness.—Ruskin. 

No form.—Form occupies little space in his descriptions, and in 
the one passage in this poem where he tries to give form to the 
scenery, the whole machinery of cupolas, minarets, and pagodas 
gives a less vivid and true picture than the one line that describes 
the sunset view of Loch Katrine : One broad sheet of living gold. 

Love of natural history.—The love of natural history, 
excited by the continual attention now given to all wild landscape, 
heightens reciprocally the interest of that landscape, and becomes 
an important element in Scott’s description, leading him to finish 
down to the minutest speckling of the breast, and slightest shade of 
attributed emotion, the portraiture of birds and animals.— Ruskin. 

Antiquarian interest.—Scott also sees Nature with the eye 
ofan antiquarian. He makes Fitz-James picture the shores of 
Loch Katrine with all the machinery of mediæval feudalism, castle 
bower, cloister, cell. He loved to dream of the castles and hills of 
his Border country as full of moss-troopersand barons bold. It is 
this power of associating every scene with the life of the past that 
makes Scott the greatest Romance writer of his age.—Masterman. 

Habit of drawing a moral.—Scott draws a slight moral from 
every scene and this moral is almost always melancholy. Here 
he has stopped short without entirely expressing it:—The monntain 
shadows...lie, Like fnture joys to Fancy’s eye. His completed 
thought would be that those future joys like the mountain-shadows, < 
were never £o be attained —Ruskin, e 
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No pathetic fallacy.—Scott never ascribes his own feelings 
to inanimate objects. He looks at Nature neither as dead or merely 
material, nor as altered by hisown feelings, but as having an anima- 
tion.and pathos of its own. wholly irrespective of human presence 
or passion—an animation which Scott loves and sympathies with, 
forgetting himself altogether, and subduing his own humanity before 
what seems the power of landscape.—Ruskin, 


Pathetic Fallacy. 


Pathetic Fallacy.—tt is a fallacy caused by an excited state of 
the feelings, when the mind is borne away, over-clouded, or overs 
dazzled by emotions. Thus for instance :— 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam— 
The cruel, crawling foam.— Alton Locke, 

The foam isnot cruel, neither does it crawl. It is this ascription 
of the characters of living creatures to inanimate objects that is 
called the Pathetic Fallacy. It makes us alter Nature and attri- 
bute to'it feelings with which we are animated at the time. If wo 
are sad, ib makes us represent Nature as sad and unhappy, however 
bright she might be at the time. If we aro happy, it makes us 
represent Nature as bright and gay, however gloomy or stern her 
aspect might be at the time, í 


à The water-lily to the light jt 
eA Her chalice reared of silver bright ; 
i Invisible in flecked sky 3 
3 The lark sent down her revelry s... 
j In answer cooed the cushat dove 
Her notes of peace, and rest, and love, 


` Is Scott or the persons of his story at peace, rest, and love, 
atthe time. Far from it. No thought of peace, no thought of rest 
assuaged the storm in Roderick’s breast. Neither Douglas, nor 
Ellen, nor any persons of the poem were at peace. But the cushat, 
dove was; all Soott/s sympathy is ready for her. ‘ Whatam IP? ho. 
says continually, ‘that I should trouble this sincere Nature with 
my thoughts. Ihappen to be feverish and depressed, and I could 
see a great many sad and strange things in those flowers and birds - 
but I have no business to do such things, Gay lark! bright water- 
lily! you are not sad nor strange to most people; you are but 
beautiful bird and bright blossoms. You shall not be anything 
else to me. * And thus as Nature is bright, serene, or gloomy, Scott 


takes hertemper snd paints her as sho is; nothing of himself 
being ever included.— Ruskin, fus 


\ Ballad Poetry. 


. Ballad.—The name is of Italian origin (ballate) and meata 
ance song. The titlo of ballad was originally given to short, purely. 
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lyrical piéces which generally had love-sorrows’ for their subject. 
The name ballad is now confined to an epic narrative,in à simple 
and popular form, of some valourous exploit, or some tragic or touch- 
ing story. Burger, the creatorof modern ballad, surrounded his 
narration with descriptions of Scenery and other decorations, and 
imparted to them the vivacity of the drama by means of dialogues. , 
Ballad poetry describes not only romantic events, but historical 
ones, incidents in which there is a formand body and consistence— 
évents which have aresult. The Lady of the Lake is a sort of 
boudoir ballad, yet it contains. its element of common sense and: 
broad delineation.—Bagehot. si 


r À PART II. 
The Lady of the Lake. 


I. Scott's Introduction to the Lady of the Lake.—Tho 
ancient manners, habits, and customs of the aboriginal race 
by whom the Highlands of Scotland were inhabited had alwayg 
appeared to me particularly adapted for poetry. I had also read a 
deal andseen much, and heard more of that romantic country 
where I was in the habit of spending sometime every autumn; 
and the sceneryjof Loch Katrine was connected with the recollection 
of many a dear friend. and many expeditions of my former days. 
The frequent custom of James IV. and of James V. to walk 
through their kingdom in disguise, afforded me the hint of an inci- 
dent which never fails to be interesting if managed with skill. 


II, Point out the excellencies of the Lady of the Lake. 


We think more highly of the Lady of the Lake than either of the 
Lay or Marmion. It has fewer faults. It will be oftener read here- 
after than either of them. It is more polished in its diction, and 
amore regular in its versification. The story is constructed with 
infinitely more skill and address. _ There is a greater proportion of 
pleasing and tender passages with much less antiquarian detail; 
and upon the whole, a larger variety of characters more artfully 
‘and judicionsly contrasted. There isa richnéss and a spirit in the 
whole piece, a profusion of incident, and a shifting brilliancy of 
colouring, that reminds one of the witchery of Ariosto—and a 
‘constant elasticity and occasional energy which seem to belong 
more peculiarly to the author, That the story is well digested and. 
happily carried on, is evident from fhe hold it keeps on the reader's 
attention through every part of its progress.—Jeffrey. i 

Sustained vigour.—The Lady of the Lake is a metrical romance. 
‘Sustained and vigourous action is certainly a character of this 
‘Poem, It has hardly any dull. passages, and vivid pictures of 
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scenery fill in the intervals between the incidents of the poem. - 
It has a more delicato beauty—the beauty of sunrise, and wind- 
ing lakes, and mountain-air; of innocent love, and chivalrous 
valour, and patient endurance.—Masterman. 


Freshness of language.—Freshness of language is an essential 
characteristic of Romance poetry. Scott, who is not notable among 
poets for command of words, manages to give freshness to the 
language of the Lady of the Lake. Thus a sword is described as a 
glaive, falchion, claymore, broadsword, blade or brand; a boat 
as a shallop, frigate, barge, skiff or bark; a hill as a down, fell, 
brae or slope.—Masterman. ; 


Freshness of incident. — The incidents of the Lady of the Lake 
are combined and contrasted with singular skill. The sudden 
appearance of Roderick and his clan, the equally sudden yanishing 
of the armed men at the signal of their chief, the combat of the. 
king with the fierce chief, the spirited description of the battle of 
Beal’ an Duine, and the death of the captive chief while listening: 
to the fiery lay, are given with inimitable forco and dramatic power. 
“OF all Scott's poems the Lady of the Lake is the most interesting, 
romantic, picturesque, and graceful.—Lockhart, 


TIL. Give a brief sketch of the plot of the Lady of the Lake 


The time of action includes siz days, and the transactions of 
each day occupy a Canto. 


First day—The Chase.—Early one morning a party of hunters 
start a stag and chase it over hill and dale till all of them drop off 
except one, who follows the game to the shore of Loch Katrine, 
where his horse stumbles to death. He sounds his bugle for his 
stray companions, but a light skiff, steered by a maiden, comes tu 
Shore. , She is Ellen—the daughter of Douglas, who being banished 
by James V., has sought shelter with Roderick Dhu—the chief 
of Clan-Alpine. After a short parley, Ellen invites'him to her 
island-home to share their Highland hospitality, She gives a meet 
welcome to the knight, who spends the night there, Mi 


Second day—The Island.—Early next morning the stranger 
who has announced himself as the Knight of Snowdoun Jümes 
Fitz-James, leaves the island. Roderick returns from a foray tind 
announces to Douglas and Malcolm (a youngman, in love with 
Ellen) of the discovery of Douglas’ retreat and of the news of the” 
King’s gathering his forces to put him down. He asks Douglas tó* 
join him and give him the hand of Ellen. Douglas, who sees that her 
heart is given to another, declines the offer. Then follows a quarrel» 
between Roderick and Malcolm who leaves the island. e 


Third day—The Gathering.—Warly next morning Roderick 
directs the hermit-priest Brian to summon his clansmen by circling 
round the Fiery Cross. Brian consecrates the cross by calling ' 
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down dire curses upon the clansmen who shall not answer their 
chieftain’s call to arms. The Cross is then carried forward inter- 
rupting wedding and funeral alike, till the clans are gathered in 
Lanrick mead. Meanwhile Douglas and Ellen have left the island 
and have taken refuge in the Goblin cave, on the side of Benvenue. 


Fourth day—The Prophecy.—The clans are gathered. Brian 
discovers by a weird augury that that party will win the victory who 
first draws blood. Fitz-James, who was enamoured of Ellen, again 
appears and proposes to take her to Stirling, She confesses her 
love for Malcolm. So he leaves her with a ring, a gift of the king, 
to be used in case of necessity. He then wanders alone and comes 
upon 2 mountaineer, who gives him shelter for the night and 
promises to guide him to the border of the king's domain. 


Fifth day—The Combat.—Early the next morning, they start 
Ontheir journey. A'dueltakes place between the mountaineer, (who 
ig no other than Roderick himself) and Fitz-James, in which Roderick 
is mortally wounded and taken prisoner to Stirling. The Knight then 
hastens to Stirling to see the archer game at noon Donglas, 
thinking himself the cause of all this war and bloodshed, surrenders 
himself to the king to atone the war. 


Sixth day—The Guard Room—Early next morning Ellen 
accompanied by Allan, the family minstrel, comes to the Castle 
and shows the ring to the Captain of the Guard. Allan prays to 
see his master, but is taken by mistake to the cell of Roderick, who 
expires while listening to an animated description of the battle 
fought between the king’s forces and his own clansmen. Ellen is 
conducted by Fitz-James to the presence chamber, where.she sees 
that her companion alone remains uncovered and realises that 
Snowdoun’s Knight is Scotland's King. Douglas is taken into royal 
favour and Ellen and Malcolm are married. é 


IV. What are the defects of the poem? 

(A verified novellette.—The Lady of the Lake, with the 
exception of two or three prilliant passages, has always seemed to me . 
more of a versified novellette than of a poem. I suppose what one 
expects from a poem as distinguished from a romance—even though 
the, poem incorporates 2. story—is that it should not rest for its 
chief interest on the mere development of the story; but rather 
that the narrative should be quite subordinate to that insight into 
the deeper side of life and manners in expressing which poetry has 
80 great an advantage over prose.—Hutton. 

(ii) Improbabilities.—There are several improbabilities in ‘the 
story. (1) Allowing that the king of Scotland might have twice dis- 
appeared for several days withont exciting any disturbance or alarm 
inhis courtiers, itis certainly rather extraordinary that neither Lady 
ir t nor old Allan Bane nor any of the attendants at the isle 
"should have recognised his person. (2) There is something awkward 
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too in the sort of blunder or misunderstanding which gives occasion 
to Roderick's gathering and allfits consequences. (3) No machinery 
can be conceived more clumsy for effecting the deliverance of a 
distressed hero than the introduction of a mad woman, who withont, 
knowing or caring about the wanderer, warns him by asong tò 
take eare of the ambush that was set for him.—Jeffrey. 


Gi) Defective delineation of the characters of Mal- 
co. and Brian. Malcolm—the hero—has too insignificant ia 
part assigned him, In bringing out the shaded and imperfect, 
character of Roderick as a contrast to the purer virtues of his rival, 
Scott seems to have fallen into the common error of making him 


he plays an important part does not show him ina very favourable 
light. There is something foppish and out of character in his rising 
to lead Ellen out of her own parlour and the wrestling match 
that takes place between the rivals is very humiliating.—Jefiney. 

Brian the Hermit.—Though great pains have been evident] 
taken with Brian we think the whole character a failure—hurting 
the interest of the. story by its improbability, and rather heavy and 
disagreeable, than sublime and horrible in itg details.—Jeffrey, 

(iv) The Guard-room scene.— The greatest blemish in the poem 
however is the ribaldry and the dull vulgarity which is put into the 
mouths of the soldiery in tho guard-room. Scott has written a song 
for them which will be read with pain even by his warmest 
admirers. . His whole genius even his power of versification, seems 
to desert him when he attempts to repeat their conversation. 

The criticism seems overstrained in a poem which rests. its inter- 
est upon incident. "l'hescene gives us a vi f n class 
of men who played an important part in the history of the time, 
The requirements of the narrative might have been satisfied with. 
out these details, itis true; but the use which Scott has made of 
them—to show tho power of beanty and innocence, and the chords 

' of tenderness and goodness which lie ready to vibrate in the. wild- 


est natures—may surely reconcile us to such a piece of realism, 7, 


Characters. A k ? 


James V.—Jarzes had a noble and gallant spirit, He possessed. 


in an eminent degree the chivalric qualities of bravery and courtesy. 


Though of middle age he possessed the fiery vehemence of. youth; 


His stately mien implied a highborn heart and a martial pride. | He 
had the will to do and soul to dare. He loved to stray in disgnise, 
over life’s more low but happier way to watch over insulted lawg: 
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and to right the injured cause. His love for the people won him 
the name of the Commons' King. His lofty and gallant tone 
af sentiment and his graceful and princely playfulness mark him as 
the ideal of knightly courtesy. The admirable portrait, which 
Scott has drawn of James V., led Byron to remark that Scott is the 
noet of Princes, as they appear very fascinating in his poems. 
Douglas.—James Douglas is a fictitious character, He is the 
supposed uncle of the Earl of Angus, the regent. He is banished 
by James V. and seeks shelter with Can-Alpine’s Chief. The 
noble contentment and uncomplaining dignity with which he 
bears his change of fortune, commands our respect. He finds more 
happiness in his daughter's truth and affection than in his former 
pomp and is prepared to face fresh evils as an outcast than 
to raise his hand against the King, who has done him wrong, but 
whom he still loves. He has a singularly noble and generous; 
heart. Thinking himself to be the cause of the King's war with 
Roderick and of Malcolm’s imprisonment, he offers himself 
a voluntary victim to atone the war. But a reconciliation is 
effected and he becomes the bulwark of the throne. , 
"Malcolm.—Malcolm is the hero of the poem. Heis a young. 
man with a lively, ardent, frank aud kind heart. His blithesome , 
heart dances as lightsome in his breast as plays the feather on 
the crest. His scorn of wrong and zeal for trnth win the respect 
of all-who know him. Despite the excellent character the poet 
has given him we cannot but feel that he is not an interesting 
character. He plays quite an insignificant part. There is some- 
thing foppish in his rising to lead Ellen from her own parlour. 
Ellen—She is an admirable heroine. She is as beautiful as she 
is good. The irresistible fascination of her glowing beauty, her 
elastic sylph-like figure, her glossy silken hair, her lustrous eyes 
full of expression, her finely-toned and exquisitely sweet voice 
are allied to great purity of heart and quiet elegance of manners. 
The patient resignation with which she confronted adversity, the’ 
noble dignity and courage which she showed in the Guard-room, ' 
the generous gratefulness which prompted her to crave grace for- 
Roderick—all command our respect and sympathy. Her playful 
gaity, her touch of innocent coquetry, her thoughtful tenderness for 
her father, make her the most interesting of all Scott’s heroines. 
rick.—He is brave but he is as unrestrained in his fury as 
Prem of Bracklinn. He is generous but vindictive, jea- 
lous and passionate. He is faithful like steel to his friendly clan 
but he is more cruel than that sword itself. He 18 lavishly liberal 
with his wealth but acquires it by burning hundreds of happy 
homesteads and by slaying thousands of poor peasants. - His noble 
qualities shine forth with a fitful brilliancy, but their very glare 
makes his bad qualities appear-yet moreé black, even as the for] 
flash of lightning makes tlie darkness of the night yet more dark. 
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Yet Roderick is the mest interesting figure in the whole poem; 
The dauntless courage with which he braves the royal authority and 
keeps his stern hold over his mountain-land, his passionate love for 
Ellen which runs like a silver thread through the dark web of his 
heart, the deep anguish of unrequited love which wrings his heart 
and extorts tears from his stern eyes, the noble courtesy and 
knightly faith he shows towards Fitz-Jaures, the tragic eclipse 
of his meteoric life in its brilliant noon,—are painted with greai 
force and fire and command our sympathy and admiration. * 

Roderick is an illustration of the difficulty which other poeta 
beside Scott have found in preventing the villain of the poem frour 
becoming its hero, It is only by keeping im the foreground the 
reckless and brutal character of Roderick's raids that Scott succeeds 
in retaming us on the side of law and order and preventing the 
chivalrous chieftain from winning too much of our synrputhy.—Af. 

Allan-Bane.— Allan is a pattern of the faithful bards of the old 
times. In wealand woe he sticks to the side of his master. He 
also possesses the rare gift of second sight, and can see the shadows 
cast by coming events. He is tenderly devoted to Ellen nnd his 
dream of Ellen's binding Malcolm with chains comes true at last 
though the chains are those of love. 

Brianthe Hermit.—Estranged from sympothy and joy from 
his infant years, Brian grew up a moody and heart-broken boy. In 
his youth the cloister oped her pitying gate and tried to soothe his 
wayward fate by her treasures of sacred learning but to no purpose. 
He read eagerly whatever told of magic, cabala,and spells till hie 
heart was wrung with mystic horrors and his brain was fired, and 
he left the haunts of men and hid himself in a den in Benharrow. 


Metre. 


Metre.—The metre of the Lady of the Lake is the old ballad 
metre called octosyllablic or Iambic tetrumeter, in which each line 
contains eight syllables, alternately unaccented and accented dnd 
the lines rhyme in complets. 

The stag [at eve | had drunk | his fill, 
Where danced | the moon | on Mo | nan’s rill. 

The methods adopted to give variety to the verse are :— 

(i) The use of a trochaic line, generally at the beginning of a ling 
Eager | as grey | hound on | his game. 

' {ii) The introduction of triplets where three lines rhyme together, 

(iii) The introduction of songs. 

(a) The metre of Ellen’s song is trochaio, 
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Soldier | rest, thy | warfare oer 
Sleep the | sleep that | knows not | breaking. 
(a) The metre of the Boat song is dactylic, where two unaccent« 
ed syllables follow each accented. 
Hail to the | chief who in| triumph ad | vances 
Honoured and | blest be the | evergreen | Pine. 


(a) The metre of the Coronach is a mixture of anapaest and am- 
phibrach. In English verse a three-syllabled foot is calleda dactyl 
when the accent is on the jirstsyllable, an amphibrach when on the 
second ; an anapaest when on the third, 


T Anapaest He is gone | on the moun | tain 
He is lost | to the for | est. 
Amphibrach eet foot on | the correi 
Sage counsel I in camber 
(d) The Hymn to tho Virgin is a mixture of trochee and Iambic, 
Trochee. Ave Ma | ria | maiden | mild 
Iamubs. Safe may | we sleep | beneath | thy care. | 


(e) The metro of the Ballad of Alice Brand is very varied. 

(f) The metre of Blanche’s song consists of trochaic verse of 
four accents, followed by one of three accents, In each three 
nyllabled fect are freely admitted, 


He had an | eye and | he could ! heed} 
Ever sing | warily | warily. 
(a) The Soldier’s Song is a mixture of Anapaest and Iambus, 
Our vi | car still prea | ches that Pe | ter and Poul. 
IV. By occasional introduction of shorter lines of six syllables 
The sul [ Ten march | was dumb. | 


"V. By the introduction of Spenserian metre at the introduction 
of each Canto. See Notes p. l. a 
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LIST OF PASSAGES FOR REPITITION. 
Canto I. Stanzas ix., xiv. (8-23), aeii, Ca 
» II. Stanzas I. (1—9), xvi., xxiv, 
» IV. Stanzas I. x. (7—10). 
». V. Stanza ix. 
» VI. Stanzas xiii (1—12), xvi., xvii, xxviii (1—4). 


GLOSSARY OF GAELIC NAMES. 


Beal'an Dnine—pass of tlie people.|Inch-caillaich—island of nuns or 


Beal’ maha—pass of the plain. old women. 
Beal’-nam-bo—pass of the cattle |Loch Achray—lake of the level 
Ben-An—little mountain. field. 
Benledi—mountain of God. Loch Katrine—lake of the High- 
Benyenue—middle mountain, land robbers or of the battle. 
between Benlediand Benvenue,|Loch Lomond—named after & 
_ Bracklinn—white pool. Scottish hero Laomain. 


Brigg of Turk—the bridge of the |Loch Lubnaig—lake of small 
wild boar, so called because a | bends. ‘ 
wild boar is said to have been |Loch Vennachar—lake of the 


slain there. fair valley. 
Glenartney—valley of the deer. {Strath-Ire—western valley. 
Glenfinlas —white valley. "oTrosachs—the rough country. 


Glen-fruin—valley of lamentation.|Uam-ver—great den. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


CANTO FIRST. 
The Chase. 


Harp of the North! that mouldering long hast hung 

On the witch-elm that shades Saint Fillan's spring, 
And down the fitful breeze thy numbers flung, 

Till envious ivy did around thee cling, 
Muffling with verdant ringlet every string, — 

O Minstrel Harp, still must thine accents sleep? 
Mid rustling leaves and fountains murmuring, 

Still must thy sweeter sounds their silence keep, 
Nor bid a warrior smile, nor teach a maid to weep? 


Not thus, in ancient days of Caledon, 
Was thy voice mute amid the festal crowd, 
When lay of hopeless love, or glory won, 
Aroused the fearful, or subdued the proud. 
At each according pause, was heard aloud 5 
Thine ardent symphony sublime and high ! 
Fair dames and crested chiefs attention bowed ; 
For still the burden of thy minstrelsy 
Was Knighthood's dauntless deed, and Beauty's match. - 


less eye. 
O wake once more! how rude soe'er the hand 


That ventures o'er thy magic maze to stray ; 
O wake once more ! though scarce my skill command 
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Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay : di 
Though harsh and faint, and soon to die away, 5 f 
And all unworthy of thy nobler Stati; 
Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 
The wizard note has not been touched in vain. 
Then silent be no more! Enchantress, wake again ! 


I 


The stag at eve had drunk his fill, ; l| 
Where danced the moon on Monan's rill, 

And deep his midnight lair had made “| 
In lone Glenartney’s hazel shade ; : | 
But, when the sun'his beacon red 5 | 
Had kindled on Benvoirlich’s head, | 
"The deep-mouthed bloodhound’s heavy bay | 
Resounded up the rocky way, 

And faint, from farther distance borne, 

Were heard the clanging hoof and horn. 


Il. 


As Chief, who hears his warder call, f, 
“ To arms! the foemen storm the wall," 

The antlered monarch of the waste 

Sprung from his heathery couch in haste. 

But, ere his fleet career he took, à 5 
The dew-drops from his flanks he shook ; 

Like crested leader proud and high, 

Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky ; 

A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 10 
A moment listened to the cry, 

That thickened as the chase drew nigh ; 

Then, as the headmost foes appeared, - 

With one brave bound the copse he cleared, 
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And, stretching forward free and far, 15 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Var. 
IH. 


Yelled on the view the opening pack ; 

Rock, glen, and cavern, paid them back ; 

To many a mingled sound at once 

The awakened mountain gave response. 

A hundred dogs bayed deep and strong, 5 

Clattered a hundred steeds along, 

Their peal the merry horns rung out, 

A hundred voices joined the shout ; 

With hark and whoop and wild halloo, 

No rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew. 10 

Far from the tumult fled the roe, 

Close in her covert cowered the doe, 

The falcon, from her cairn on high, 

Cast on the rout a wondering eye, 

Till far beyond her piercing ken 15 

The hurricane had swept the glen. 

Faint, and more faint, its failing din 

Returned from cavern, cliff, and linn, " 

And silence settled, wide and still, 

On the lone wood and mighty hill. 20 
IV. 


Less loud the sounds of silvan war 

Disturbed the heights of Uam-Var, 

And roused the cavern, where, ’tis told, 

A giant made his den of old ; i 

For ere that steep ascent was won; 5 
High in his pathway bung the sun, 

And many a gallant; stayed perforce, 

Was fain to breathe his faltering horse, 

And of the trackers of the deer, 
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Scarce half the lessening pack was near ; 
So shrewdly on the mountain side, 
Had the bold burst their mettle tried. 


v. 
The noble stag was pausing now 
Upon the mountain’s southern brow, 
Where broad extended, far beneath, 
The varied realms of fair Menteith. 
With anxious eye he wandered o’er 
Mountain and meadow, moss and moor, 
And pondered refuge from his toil, 
By far Lochard or Aberfoyle. 
But nearer was the copse-wood grey, 
That waved and wept on Loch-Achray, 
And mingled with the pine-trees blue 
On the bold cliffs of Benvenue. 
Fresh vigour with the hope returned, 
With flying foot the heath he spurned, 
Held westward with unwearied race, 
And left behind the panting chase, 

VI. 
"Twere long to tell what steeds gave o’er, 
As swept the hunt through Cambus-more ; 
What reins were tightened in despair, 
When rose Benledi’s ridge in air ; 
Who flagged upon Bochastle’s heath, 
Who shunned to stem the flooded Teith,— 
For twice that day, from shore to shore, 
The gallant stag swam stoutly o’er. 
Few were the stragglers, following far, 
That reached the lake of Vennachar ; 
And when the Brigg of Turk was won, 
The headmost horseman rode alone. 
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Alone, but with unbated zeal, 

That horseman plied the scourge and steel ; 
For jaded now, and spent with toil, 
Embossed with foam, and dark with soil, 
While every gasp with sobs he drew, 

The labouring stag strained full in view. 
Two dogs of black Saint Hubert’s breed, 


_ Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed, 


Fast on his flying traces came, 

And all but won that desperate game ; 

For, scarce a spear’s length from his haunch, 

Vindictive toiled the bloodhounds stanch ; 

Nor nearer might the dogs attain, 

Nor farther might the quarry strain. 

Thus up the margin of the lake, 

Between the precipice and brake, 

O'er stock and rock their race they take. 
VIII, 

The Hunter marked that mountain high, 

The lone lake's western boundary, 

And deemed the stag must turn to bay, 

Where that huge rampart barred the way ; 

Already glorying in the prize, 

Measured his antlers with his eyes ; 

For the death-wound and death-halloo, 

Mustered his breatb, his whinyard drew ;— 

But thundering as he came prepared, 

With ready arm and weapon bared, 

The wily quarry shunned the shock, 

And turned him from the opposing rock ; 

Then, dashing down a darksome glen, 

Soon lost to hound and hunter's ken, 
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In the deep Trosach’s wildest nook | 15 
His solitary refuge took. 

There, while close couched, the thicket shed 

Cold dews and wild flowers on his head, 

He heard the baffled dogs in vain 

Rave through the hollow pass amain, 20 
Chiding the rocks that yelled again. 


IX. 


Close on the hounds the Hunter came, 
To cheer tbem on the vanished game ; 
But, stumbling in the rugged dell, 
"The gallant horse exhausted fell. 

The impatient rider strove in vain 5 
To rouse him with the spur and rein, 

For the good steed, his labours o'er, 
- Stretched his stiff limbs, to rise no more ; 

Then, touched with pity and remorse, 

He sorrowed o'er the expiring horse. 10 
“ I little thought, when first thy rein 

I slacked upon the banks of Seine, 

That Highland eagle e'er should feed 

On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed ! 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 15 
That costs thy life, my gallant grey !” 4 


X. 


Then through the dell his horn resounds, 

From vain pursuit to call the hounds. 

Back limped, with slow and crippled pace, 

The sulky leaders of the chase; i 
Close to their master's side they pressed, nm. 45 
With drooping tail and humbled crest ; 

But still the dingle's hollow. throat 
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Prolonged the swelling bugle-note. 

The owlets started from their dream, 
The eagles answered with their scream, 
Round and around the sounds were cast, 
Till echo seemed an answering blast ; 
And on the Hunter hied his way, 

To join some comrades of the day ; 

Yet often paused, so strange the road, 
So wondrous were the scenes it showed. 


XI. 


The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o’er the glen their level way ; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 

But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, 

Where twined the path in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, d 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 

Its thunder-splintered pinnacle ; 


- Round many, an insulated mass, 


The native bulwarks of the pass, 
Huge as the tower which builders vain 


"Presumptuous piled on Shinar's plain. 


The rocky summits, split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement, 

Or seemed fantastically set 

With cupola or minaret, 

Wild crests as pagod ever decked, 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair ; 
For, from their shivered brows displayed, 
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Far o’er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dew-drops sheen, 

The brier-rose fell in streamers green, 

And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes, 

Waved in the west-wind’s summer sighs. 
XIL 

Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 


Each plant or flower, the mountain's child. 


Here eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 

The primrose pale and violet flower, 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower ; 
Fox-glove and night-shade, side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 
Grouped their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain. 

With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Grey birch and aspen wept beneath ; 
Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 

Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 

And, higher yet, the pine-tree hung 

His shattered trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 
Highest of all, where white peaks glanced, 


Where glistening streamers waved and danced, 


'The wanderer's eye could barely view 
The summer heaven's delicious blue ; 
So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
"The scenery of a fairy dream. 


XUI. 
Onward, amid the copse 'gan peep 
A narrow inlet, still and deep, 
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Affording scarce such breadth of brim 
As served the wild-duck's brood to swim. 
Lost for a space, through thickets veering, 
But broader when again appearing, 
Tall rocks and tufted knolls their face 
Could on the dark-blue mirror trace ; 
And farther as the Hunter strayed, 
Still broader sweep its channels made. 
The shaggy mounds no longer stood, 
Emerging from entangled wood, 
But, wave-encircled, seemed to float, 
Like castle girdled with its moat ; 
Yet broader floods extending still 
Divide them from their parent hill, 
Till each, retiring, claims to be 
An islet in an inland sea. 

xiv. 


And now, to issue from the glen, 

No pathway meets the wanderer's ken, 
Unless he climb, with footing nice, 

A far projecting precipice. 

The broom's tough roots his ladder made, 
The hazel saplings lent their aid ; 
‘And thus an airy point he won, 
Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled, 
In all her length far winding lay, 

With promontory, creek, and bay, 

And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light, 

And mountains, that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land. 
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High on the south, huge Benvenue 

Down on the lake in masses threw 

Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled, 

The fragments of an earlier world ; 20 
A wildering forest feathered o'er 

His ruined sides and summit hoar, 

While on the north, through middle air, 

Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare. 


Xv. 


From the steep promontory gazed 

"The Stranger, raptured and amazed, 

And, **What a scene were here," he cried, 

“For princely pomp or churchman’s pride ! 

On this bold brow, a lordly tower ; 5 
In that soft vale, a lady’s bower ; 

On yonder meadow, far away, 

The turrets of a cloister grey. 

How blithely might the bugle-horn 

Chide, on the lake, the lingering morn ! 10 
How sweet, at eve, the lover's lute 

Chime, when the groves were still and mute ! 

And, when the midnight moon should lave 

Her forehead in the silver wave, 4 
How solemn on the ear would come 15 
The holy matins’ distant hum, 

While the deep peal’s commanding tone 

Should wake, in yonder islet lone, 

A sainted hermit from his cell, 

To drop a bead with every knell— 20 
And bugle, lute, and bell, and all, 

Should each bewildered stranger call 

To friendly feast, and lighted hall. 
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“Blithe were it then to wander here ! 
But now,—beshrew yon nimble deer, 
Like that same hermit’s, thin and spare, 
The copse must give my evening fare ; 
Some:mossy bank my couch must be, 
Some rustling oak my canopy. 
Yet pass we that; the war and chase 
Give little choice of resting place ;— 
A summer night, in greenwood spent, 
Were but to-morrow's merriment : 
But hosts may in these wilds abound, 
Such as are better missed than found ; 
To meet with Highland plunderers here 
Were worse than loss.of steed or deer.— 
Iam alone;—my bugle strain 
May call some straggler of the train ; 
Or, fall the worst that may betide, 
Ere now this falchion has been tried." 

XVII. 
But scarce again his horn he wound, 
When lo ! forth starting at the sound, 
From underneath an aged oak, 
That slanted from the islet rock, 
‘A damsel guider of its way, 
A little skiff shot to the bay, 
That round the promontory steep 
Led its deep line in graceful sweep, 
Eddying, in almost viewless wave, 
The weeping willow twig to lave, 
And kiss, with whispering sound and slow, 
The beach of pebbles bright as snow. 


The boat had touched the silver strand, 


Just as the Hunter left his stand, 
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And stood concealed amid the brake, 15 
To view this Lady of the Lake. 
The maiden paused, as if again 
She thought to catch the distant strain. 
With head up-raised, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent, , 20 
And locks flung back, and lips apart, 
Like ent of Grecian art, 
In listenifí& mood, she seemed to stand, 
The guardian Naiad of the strand. 
XVIII. 
And ne'er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 
What though the sun, with ardent frown, 
Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown,— 5 
The sportive toil, which, short and light, 
Had dyed her glowing hue so bright, 
Served too in hastier swell to show 
Short glimpses of a breast of snow : 
What though no rule of courtly grace 10 
To measured mood had trained her pace,— 
A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne'er from the heath-flower dashed the dew ; 
Fen the slight harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread : 15 
What though upon her speech there hung 
The accents ofthe mountain tongue,— 
Those silver sounds, so soft, so dedr, 
The listener held his breath to hear. | 


XIX. 
A chieftain’s daughter seemed the maid ; 
Her satin snood, her silken plaid,, 
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Her golden brooch such birth betrayed. 

And seldom was a snood amid 

Such wild luxuriant ringlets hid, 5 
Whose glossy black to shame might bring 

"The plumage of the raven's wing ; 

And seldom o'er a breast so fair, 

Mantled a plaid with modest care, 

And never brooch the folds combined 10 
Above a heart more good and kind. 

Her kindness and her worth to spy, 

You need but gaze on Ellen’s eye ; 

Not Katrine, in her mirror blue, 

Gives back the shaggy banks more true, 15 
Than every free-born glance confessed 

The guileless movements of her breast ; 

Whether joy danced in her dark eye, 

Or woe or pity claimed a sigh, 

Or filial love was glowing there, 20 
Or meek devotion poured a prayer, 

Or tale of injury called forth 

The indignant spirit of the North. 

One only passion unrevealed, 

With maiden pride the maid concealed, 25 
Yet not less purely felt the flame ;— 


" A 
O ! need I tell that passion's name! , . 


i XX. 
Impatient of the silent horn, 
Now on the gale her voice was borne :— IO 
« Father !" she cried; the rocks around 
Loved.to prolong the gentle sound. 
A while she paused, no answer came,— 
** Malcolm, was thine the blast?" the name 


Less resolutely uttered fell, 
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The echoes could not catch the swell. 
“ A stranger I,” the Huntsman said, 
Advancing from the hazel shade. 
The maid, alarmed, with hasty oar, 
Pushed her light shallop from the shore, 
And when a space was gained between, 
Closer she drew her bosom’s screen ; 
(So forth the startled swan would swing, 
So turn to prune his ruffled wing). 
Then safe, though fluttered and amazed, 
She paused, and on the Stranger gazed. 
Not his the form, nor his the eye, 
That youthful maidens wont to fly. 

XXI. 


On his bold visage middle age 

Had slightly pressed its signet sage, 

Yet had not quenched the open truth 
And fiery vehemence of youth ; 

Forward and frolic glee was there, 

The will to do, the soul to dare, 

The sparkling glance, soon blown to fire, 
Of hasty love, or headlong ire. 

His limbs were cast in manly mould, 
For hardy sports or contest bold ; 

And though in peaceful garb arrayed, 
And weaponless, except his blade, ‘ 
His stately mien as well implied 

A high-born heart, a martial pride, 

As if a Baron’s crest he wore, 

And sheathed in armour trode the shore. 
Slighting the petty need he showed, 

He told of his benighted road ; 

His ready speech flowed fair and free, 
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In phrase of gentlest courtesy ; 20 
Yet seemed that tone, and gesture bland, 

Less used to sue than to command. 


XXII. 


A while the maid the Stranger eyed, 
And, reassured, at length replied, 
That Highland halls were open still 
To wildered wanderers of the hill. 
“Nor think you unexpected come "of 
To yon lone isle, our desert home ; 
Before the heath had lost the dew, 
This morn, a couch was pulled for you ; 
On yonder mountain's purple head 
Have ptarmigan and heath-cock bled, 10 
And our broad nets have swept the mere, 
To furnish forth your evening cheer."— 
“Now, by the rood, my lovely maid, 
Your courtesy has erred,” he said ; 
‘No right have I to claim, misplaced, 15 
The welcome of expected guest. 
A wanderer, here by fortune tost, 
My way, my friends, my courser lost, 
I ne'er before, believe me, fair, 
* Have ever drawn your mountain air, 20 
Till on this lake's romantic strand, 
I found a fay in fairy land !’— 
XXII. 


«T well believe,” the maid replied, 

As her light skiff approached the side,— 

“J well believe, that ne'er before 

Your foot has trod Loch Katrine's shore : 

But yet, as far as yesternight, 5 
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Old Allan-bane foretold your plight,— 
A grey-haired sire, whose eye intent 
Was on the visioned future bent. 
He saw your steed, a dappled grey, 
Lie dead beneath the birchen way ; 10 
Painted exact your form and mien, 
Your hunting suit of Lincoln green, 
That tasselled horn so gaily gilt, 
That falchion’s crooked blade and hilt, 
That cap with heron plumage trim, 15 
And yon two hounds so dark and grim. 
He bade that all should,ready be, 
To grace a guest of fair degree ; 
But light I held his prophecy, 
And deemed it was my father's horn, 20 
"Whose echoes o'er the lake were borne," 
XXIV. 


The stranger smiled :—*'Since to your home 

A destined errant-knight I come, 

Announced by prophet sooth and old, 

Doomed, doubtless, for achievement bold, 

Tl lightly front each high emprise, 5 
For one kind glance of those bright eyes. 

Permit me, first, the task to guide 

Your fairy frigate o'er the tide.” 

The maid, with smile suppressed and sly, 

The toil unwonted saw him try ; 10 
For seldom, sure, if e'er before, 

His noble hand had grasped an oar : 

Yet with main strength his strokes he drew, 

And o’er the lake the shallop flew ; 

With heads erect, and whimpering cry, 15 
‘The hounds behind their passage ply. 
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Nor frequent does the bright oar break 

The darkening mirror of the lake, 

Until the rocky isle they reach, 

And moor their shallop on the beach. 
xxv. 

The Stranger viewed the shore around ; 

"Twas all so close with copse-wood bound, 

Nor track nor pathway might declare 

That human foot frequented there, 

Until the mountain-maiden showed 

A clambering unsuspected road, 

That winded through the tangled screen, 

And opened on a narrow green, 

Where weeping birch and willow round 

With their long fibres swept the ground. 

Here, for retreat in dangerous hour, 

Some chief had framed a rustic bower. 


XXVI. 


It was a lodge of ample size, 

But strange of structure and device ; i 
Of such materials, as around 

The workman's hand had readiest found. 
Lopped of their boughs, their hoar trunks bared, 
And by the hatchet rudely squared, 

To give the walls their destined height, 

The sturdy oak and ash unite ; 

While moss and clay and leaves combined 

To fence each crevice from the wind. 

The lighter pine-trees, overhead, 

Their slender length for rafters spread, 

And withered heath and rushes dry 

Supplied a russet canopy. 
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Due westward, fronting to the green, 15 
A rural portico was seen, 

Aloft on native pillars borne, 

Of mountain fir with bark unshorn, 

Where Ellen’s hand had taught to twine 

The ivy and Idzan vine, 20 
The clematis, the favoured flower, 

Which boasts the name of virgin-bower, 

And every hardy plant could bear 

Loch-Katrine’s keen and searching air. 

An instant in this porch she staid, 25 
And gaily to the Stranger said, 

“On heaven and on thy lady call, 

And enter the enchanted hall !? 


XXVII. 


“My hope, my heaven, my trust must be, 
My gentle guide, in following thee.” — 

He crossed the threshold—and a clang 

Of angry steel that instant rang. 

To his bold brow his spirit rushed, 

But soon for vain alarm he blushed, 

When on the floor he saw displayed, 

Cause of the din, a naked blade 

Dropped from the sheath, that careless flung 
Upon a stag’s huge antlers swung ; 10 
For all around, the walls to grace, 

Hung trophies of the fight or chase : 

A target there, a bugle here, 

A battle-axe, a hunting-spear, 

And broadswords, bows, and arrows store, 15 
With the tusked trophies of the boar. 

Here grins the wolf as when he died, 

And there the wild-cat’s brindled hide 
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The frontlet of the elk adorns, 

Or mantles o’er the bison’s horns ; 
Pennons and flags defaced and stained, 
That blackening streaks of blood retained, 
And deer-skins, dappled, dun, and white, 
With otter’s fur and seal’s unite, 

In rude and uncouth tapestry all, 

To garnish forth the sylvan hall. 


XXVIII. 


The wondering stranger round him gazed, 
And next the fallen weapon raised :— 
Few were the arms whose sinewy strength 
Sufficed to stretch it forth at length. 

And as the brand he poised and swayed, 
“I never knew but one,” he said, 

Whose stalwart arm might brook to wield 
A blade like this in battle-field.” 

She sighed, then smiled and took the word ; 
** You see the guardian champion’s sword : 
As light it trembles in his hand, 

As in my grasp a hazel wand ; 

My sire's tall form raight grace the part 
Of Ferragus, or Ascabart ; 

But in the absent giant's hold 

Are women now, and menials old." 


eg 


The mistress of the mansion came, 

Mature of age, a graceful dame ; 

Whose easy step and stately port 

Had well become a princely court, 

To whom, though more than kindred knew, 
Young Ellen gave a mother’s due, 
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Meet welcome to her guest she made, 
And every courteous rite was paid, 
That hospitality could claim, 

Though all unasked his birth and name. 
Such then the reverence to a guest, 
That fellest foe might join the feast 
And from his deadliest foeman’s door 
Unquestioned turn, the banquet o'er. 
At length his rank the Stranger names, 
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“The Knight of Snowdoun, James Fitz-James ; 


Lord of a barren heritage, 

Which his brave sires, from age to age, 
By their good swords had held with toil ; 
His sire had fallen in such turmoil, 

And he, God wot, was forced to stand 
Oft for his right with blade in band. 
This morning with Lord Moray's train 
He chased a stalwart stag in vain, 


Outstripped his comrades, missed the deer, ` 


Lost his good steed, and wandered here.” 


XXX. 


Fain would the Knight in turn require 
state of Ellen's sire. 

elder lady's mien, 
ities.she had seen ; 

re her looks displayed 
of Sylvan maid, 
gesture, form and face, 

was come of gentle race. 
"were strange in ruder rank to find 

Suth looks, such manners, and such mind. 
Each hint the Knight of Snowdoun gave, 
Dame Margaret heard with silence grave ; 
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Or Ellen, innocently gay, 
Turned all inquiry light away : 
“Weird women we! by dale and d 
We dwell, afar from tower and town. 

We stem the flood, we ride the blast, 

On wandering knights our spells we cast ; 
While viewless minstrels touch the string, 
?Tis thus our charmed rhymes we sing." 
She sung, and still a harp unseen 

Filled. up the symphony between. 


XXXI. 
SONG. 


“Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking : 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er, 
Dream of fighting-fields no more ; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


No rude sound shall reach thine ear, ``, 
Armour’s clang, or war-steed champing, ` 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 
Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come, 
At the day-break from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
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Ruder sounds shall none be near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here, 


Here's no war-steed's neigh and champing, 


Shouting clans or squadrons stamping." 
XXXII. 


She paused—then, blushing, led the lay 
To grace the stranger of the day. 

Her mellow notes awhile prolong 

The cadence of the flowing song, 

Till to her lips in measured frame 

The minstrel verse spontaneous came. 


SONG CONTINUED, 


* Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 

While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 
Dream not with the rising sun 

Bugles here shall sound reveillé. 
Sleep ! the deer is in his den; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 
Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen, 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 
Think not of the rising sun, 

For at dawning to assail ye, 
Here no bugles sound reveillé." 

XXXIII. 
The hall was cleared —the stranger’s bed 
Was there of mountain heather spread, 
Where oft a hundred guests had lain, 
And dreamed their forest sports again. 
But vainly did the heath-flower shed 
Its moorland fragrance round his head ; 
Not Ellen's spell had lulled to rest 
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The fever of his troubled breast. 

In broken dreams the image rose 

Of varied perils, pains, and woes : 

His steed now flounders in the brake, 
Now sinks his barge upon the lake : 

Now leader of a broken host, 

His standard falls, his honour's lost. 
Then, —írom my couch may heavenly might 
Chase that worst phantom of the night !— 
Again returned the scenes of youth, 

Of confident undoubting truth ; 

Again his soul he interchanged 


With friends whose hearts were long estranged. 


They come, in dim procession led, 
The cold, the faithless, and the dead ; 
As warm each hand,each brow as gay, 
As if they parted yesterday. 

And doubt distracts him at the view— 
O were his senses false or true ? 
Dreamed he of death, or broken vow, 
Or is it all a vision now ? 


XXXIV, 


At Jength, with Ellen in a grove 

He seemed to walk, and speak of love ; 
She listened with a blush and sigh, 

His suit was warm, his hopes were high. 
He sought her yielded hand to clasp, 

And a cold gauntlet met his grasp : 

The phantom's sex was changed and gone, 
Upon his head a helmet shone ; 

Slowly enlarged to giant size, 

With darkened cheek and threatening eyes, 
The grisly visage, stern and hoar, 
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To Ellen still a likeness bore.— 

He woke, and, panting with affright, 
Recalled the vision of the night. 

The hearth’s decaying brands were red, 
And deep and dusky lustre shed, 

Half showing, half concealing, all 

The uncouth trophies of the hall. 

Mid those the stranger fixed his eye 
Where that huge falchion hung on high, 
And thoughts on thoughts, a countless throng, 
Rushed, chasing countless thoughts along, 
Until, the giddy whirl to cure, 

He rose, and sought the moonshine pure. 


XXXV. 


The wild rose, eglantine, and broom, 
Wasted around their rich perfume : 

The birch-trees wept in fragrant balm, 
The aspens slept beneath the calm p 

The silver light, with quivering glance, 
Played on the water's still expanse,— 
Wild were the heart whose passion's sway 
Could rage beneath the sober ray ! 

He felt its calm, that warrior guest, 
While thus he communed with his breast :— ` 
"Why is it at each turn I trace 

Some memory of that exiled race ? 

Can I not mountain maiden spy, 

But she must bear the Douglas eye ? 

Can I not view a Highland brand, 

But it must match the Douglas hand ? 
Can I not frame a fevered dream, 

But still the Douglas is the theme ?— 
Tl dream no more—by manly mind 
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Not even in sleep is will resigned. 20 
My midnight orisons said o'er, 

Tl turn to rest, and dream no more.” 

His midnight orisons he told, 

A prayer with every bead of gold, 

Consigned to heaven his cares and woes, 25 
And sunk in undisturbed repose ; 

Until the heath-cock shrilly crew, 

And morning dawned on Benvenue. 


CANTO SECOND. 


The Island. 
I. 

Ar morn the black-cock trims his jetty wing, 

"Tis morning prompts the linnet’s blithest lay, 
All Nature’s children feel the matin spring 

Of life reviving, with reviving day ; 
And while yon little bark glides down the bay, 5 

Wafting the stranger on his way again, 
Morn’s genial influence roused a minstrel grey, , 

And sweetly o’er the lake was heard thy strain, 
Mixed with the sounding harp, O white-haired Allan- 

bane! 


Il. 
SONG. 


“Not faster yonder rowers’ might 
Flings from their oars the spray, 
Not faster yonder rippling bright 
That tracks the shallop’s course in light, 
Melts in the lake away, 5 
Than men from memory erase 
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The benefits of former days ; 
Then, stranger, go! good speed the while, 
Nor think again of the lonely isle. 


* High place to thee in royal court, 10 
High place in battled line, 

Good hawk and hound for sylvan sport, 

Where beauty sees the brave resort, 

The honoured meed be thine ! 

True be thy sword, thy friend sincere, 15 

Thy lady constant, kind, and dear, 

And lost in love and friendship's smile 

Be memory of the lonely isle. 


ni. 
SONG CONTINUED. 


“But if beneath yon southern sky 
A plaided stranger roam, 
Whose drooping crest and stifled sigh, 
And sunken cheek and heavy eye, 
Pine for his Highland home ; 5 
Then, warrior, then be thine to show 
The care that soothes a wanderer's woe ; 
Remember then thy hap ere while 
A stranger in the lonely isle. 


“Or if on life's uncertain main To 
Mishap shall mar thy sail ; 

Tf faithful, wise, and brave in vain, 

Woe, want, and exile thou sustain 
Beneath the fickle gale ; 

Waste not a sigh on fortune changed, 15 

On thankless courts, or friends estranged, 

But come where kindred worth shall smile, 

To greet thee in the lonely isle.” 


—— 
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IV. 


As died the sounds upon the tide, 
The shallop reached the mainland side, 
And ere his onward way he took, 
The stranger cast a lingering look, 
Where easily his eye might reach 
The Harper on the islet beach, 
Reclined against a blighted tree, 
As wasted, grey, and worn as he. 
To minstrel meditation given, 
His reverend brow was raised to heaven, 
As from the rising sun to claim 
A sparkle of inspiring flame. 
His hand, reclined upon the wire, 
Seemed watching the awakening fire ; 
So still he sate, as those who wait 
Till judgment speak the doom of fate ; 
So still, as if no breeze might dare 
To lift one lock of hoary hair ; 
So still, as life itself were fled, 

` Tn the last sound his harp had sped. 

v. 

Upon a rock with lichens wild, 
Beside him Ellen sate and smiled.— 
Smiled she to see the stately drake 
Lead forth his fleet upon the lake, 
While her vexed spaniel, from the beach, 
Bayed at the prize beyond his reach ? 
Yet tell me, then, the maid who knows, 
Why deepened on her cheek the rose ?— 
Forgive, forgive, Fidelity ! 
Perchance the maiden smiled to see 
Yon parting lingerer wave adieu, 
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And stop and turn to wave anew 3 
And, lovely ladies, ere your ire 
Condemn the heroine of my lyre, 
Show me the fair would scorn to spy, 
And prize such conquest of her eye? 


VI. 


While yet he loitered on the spot, 

It seemed as Ellen marked him not ; 

But when he turned him to the glade, 
One courteous parting sign she made ; 
And after, oft the Enight would say, 
"That not when prize of festal day 

Was dealt him by the brightest fair, 

Who e’er wore jewel in her hair, 

So highly did his bosom swell, 

As at that simple mute farewell, 

Now with a trusty mountain guide, 

And his dark stag-hounds by his side, 
He parts—the maid, unconscious still, 
Watched him wind slowly round the hill ; 
But when his stately form was hid, 

The guardian in her bosom chid— 

“Thy Malcolm ! vain and selfish maid! ” 
‘Twas thus upbraiding conscience said,— 
“Not so had Malcolm idly hung 

On the smooth phrase of southern tongue ; 
Not so had Malcolm strained his eye 
Another step than thine to spy.— 
“Wake, Allan-bane, ” aloud she cried, 
To the old minstrel by her side,— 

“ Arouse thee from thy moody dream } 
I'll give thy harp heroic theme, 

And warm thee with a noble name; 
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Pour forth the glory of the Graeme !"— 
Scarce from her lip the word had rushed, 
When deep the conscious maiden blushed ; 
For of his clan, in hall and bower, 

Young Malcolm Greme was held the flower, 


VII. 


The minstrel waked his harp—three times 

Arose the well-known martial chimes, 

And thrice their high heroic pride 

In melancholy murmurs died. 

‘Vainly thou bid’st, O noble maid,” 

Clasping his withered hands, he said, 

‘Vainly thou bid'st me wake the strain, 

Though all unwont to bid in vain, 

Alas! than mine a mightier hand 

Has tuned my harp, my strings has spanned ! 

I touch the chords of joy, but low 

And mournful answer notes of woe; 

And the proud march, which victors tread, 

Sinks in the wailing for the dead. 

O well for me, if mine alone 

That dirge’s deep prophetic tone ! 

If, as my tuneful fathers said, 

This harp, which erst Saint Modan swayed, 

Can thus its master’s fate foretell, 

Then welcome be the minstrel’s knell ! 
vir. 

“But ah! dear lady, thus it sighed, 

The eve thy sainted mother died ; 

And such the sounds which, while I strove 

To wake a lay of war or love, 

Came marring all the festal mirth, 

Appalling me who gave them birth, 
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And, disobedient to my call, 
Wailed loud through Bothwell’s bannered hall, 
Ere Douglasses, to ruin driven, 
Were exiled from their native heaven.— 10 
Oh! if yet worse mishap and woe, 
My master's house must undergo, 
Or aught but weal to Ellen fair, 
Brood in these accents of despair, 
^ No future bard, sad harp ! shall fling 15 
Triumph or rapture from thy string ; 
P One short, one final strain shall flow, 
i Fraught with unutterable woe, 
Then shivered shall thy fragments lie, 
Thy master cast him down and die !” 20 


IX, 


Soothing she answered him—“‘Assuage, 

Mine honoured friend, the fears of age ; 

All melodies to thee are known, 

That harp has rung or pipe has blown, 

In Lowland vale or Highland glen, 5 
From Tweed to Spey—what marvel, then, 

At times, unbidden notes should rise, 

Confusedly bound in memory’s ties, 

Entangling, as they rush along, 

The war-march with the funeral song P— 10 
Small ground is now for boding fear ; 

Obscure, but safe, we rest us here. 

My sire, in native virtue great, 

Resigning lordship, lands, and state, 

Not then to fortune more resigned, 15 
Than yonder oak might give the wind ; 

The graceful foliage storms may reave, 

The noble stem they cannot grieve, 
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For me,”—she stooped, and, looking round, “ 
Plucked a blue hare-bell from the ground, — 20 
“For me, whose memory scarce conveys 

An image of more splendid days, 

- This little flower, that loves the lea, 

May well my simple emblem be ; 

| It drinks heaven's dew as blithe as rose 25 


That in the King’s own garden grows ; 
And when I place it in my hair, 

| Allan, a bard is bound to swear 

|] He ne'er saw coronet so fair." 


Then playfully the chaplet wild 30%: 


She wreathed in her dark locks, and smiled. 
x 


Her smile, her speech, with winning sway, 
Wiled the old harper's mood away. 
With such a look as hermits throw, 
When angels stoop to soothe their woe, 
He gazed, till fond regret and pride . 5 
Thrilled to a tear, then thus replied: 
“Loveliest and best! thou little know'st 
The rank, the honours thou hast lost ! 
O might I live to see thee grace, 
In Scotland's court, thy birth-right place, 10 
i To see my favourite’s step advance, 
4 The lightest in the courtly dance, 
The cause of every gallant's sigh, 
And leading star of every eye, 
And theme of every minstrel's art, 15 
The Lady of the Bleeding Heart !"— 
XI. 


“Fair dreams are these,” the maiden cried, 
(Light was her accent, yet she sighed ; ) 
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“Yet is this mossy rock to me 

Worth splendid chair and canopy ; 

Nor would my footsteps spring more gay, 
In courtly dance than blithe strathspey, 
Nor half so pleased mine ear incline 
To royal minstrel’s lay as thine. 

And then for suitors proud and high, 
To bend before my conquering eye,— 
Thou, flattering bard ! thyself wilt say, 
That grim Sir Roderick owns its sway. 
The Saxon scourge, Clan-Alpine’s pride, 
The terror of Loch Lomond’s side, 
Would, at my suit, thou know’st, delay 
A Lennox foray—for a day."— 


XH. 


The ancient bard his glee repressed : 
“Ill hast thou chosen theme for jest ! 
For who, through all this western wild, 


Named Black Sir Roderick e’er, and smiled ! 


In Holy-Rood a knight he slew; 

I saw, when back the dirk he drew, 
Courtiers give place before the stride 
Of the undaunted homicide ; 


And since, though outlawed, hath his hand 


Full sternly kept his mountain land. 
Who else dared give—ah ! woe the day, 
"That I such hated truth should say— 
The Douglas, like a stricken deer, 
Disowned by every noble peer, 

Even the rude refuge we have here? 
Alas, this wild marauding Chief 

Alone might hazard our relief, 

And now thy maiden charms expand, 
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Looks for his guerdon in thy hand ; 

Full soon may dispensation sought, 

To back his suit, from Rome be brought. 
Then, though an exile on the hill, 

Thy father, as the Douglas, still 

Be held in reverence and fear ; 

And though to Roderick thou'rt so dear, 
That thou might’st guide with silken thread, 
Slave of thy will, this chieftain dread ; 
Yet, O loved maid, thy mirth refrain ! 
Thy hand is on a lion's mane."— 


XIII. 
“Minstrel,” the maid replied, and high 
Her father's soul glanced from her eye, 
“My debts to Roderick's house I know : 
All that a mother could bestow, 
To Lady Margaret’s care I owe, 
Since first an orphan in the wild 
She sorrowed o'er her sister's child ; 
To her brave chieftain son, from ire 
Of Scotland's king who shrouds my sire, 
A deeper, holier debt is owed ; 
And, could I pay it with my blood, 
Allan ! Sir Roderick should command 
My blood, my life—but not my hand, 
Rather will Ellen Douglas dwell 
A votaress in Maronnan’s cell ; 
Rather through realms beyond the sea, 
Seeking the world’s cold charity, 
Where ne’er was spoke a Scottish word, 
And ne’er the name of Douglas heard, 
An outcast pilgrim will she rove, 
Than wed the man she cannot love. 
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XIV. 


“Thou shakest, good friend, thy tresses grey— 
That pleading look, what can it say 
But what I own ?—I grant him brave, 
But wild as Bracklinn's thundering wave ; 
And generous—save vindictive mood, 5 
Or jealous transport, chafe his blood : 
I grant him true to friendly band, 
As his claymore is to his hand ; 
But O ! that very blade of steel 
More mercy for a foe would feel : 10 
I grant him liberal, to fling 
Among his clan the wealth they bring, 
When back by lake and glen they wind, 
And in the Lowland leave behind, 
Where once some pleasant hamlet stood, 15 
A mass of ashes slaked with blood. 
"The hand.that for my father fought, 
I honour, as his daughter ought ; 
But can I clasp it reeking red, 
` From peasants slaughtered in their shed ? “20 
No! wildly while his virtues gleam, 
They make his passions darker seem, 
And flash along his spirit high, 
Like lightning o’er the midnight sky. 
While yet a child—and children know, ' 45 
Instinctive taught, the friend and foe— 
I shuddered at his brow of gloom, 
His shadowy plaid, and sable plume ; 
A maiden grown, I ill could bear 
His haughty mien and lordly air : 3- 
But, if though join’st a suitor’s claim, 
In serious mood, to Roderick's name, 
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I thrill with anguish ! or, if e'er 
A Douglas knew the word, with fear. 
To change such odious theme were best— 35 
What think’st thou of our stranger guest ?"— 


= XY. 


“What think I of him ?—woe the while 

That brought such wanderer to our isle ! 

Thy father's battle-brand, of yore 

For Tine-man forged by fairy lore, 

What time he leagued, no longer foes, 5 
His Border spears with Hotspur's bows, 

Did, self unscabbarded, foreshow 

The footstep of a secret foe. 

If courtly spy hath harboured here, 

What may we for the Douglas fear? 10 
What for this island, deem'd of old 

Clan-Alpine's last and surest hold ? 

If neither spy nor foe, I pray 

What yet may jealous Roderick say ? 

—Nay, wave not thy disdainful head ; 15 
Bethink thee of the discord dread, 

That kindled when at Beltane game 

Thou ledst the dance with Malcolm Graeme ; 

Still, though thy sire the peace renewed, 

Smoulders in Roderick's breast the feud ; 20 
Beware !— But hark, what sounds are these? 

My dull ears catch no faltering breeze, 

No weeping birch, nor aspens wake, 

Nor breath is dimpling in the lake, 

Still is the canna's hoary beard, 25 
Yet, by my minstrel faitb, I heard— 
And hark again ! some pipe of war 
Sends the bold pibroch from afar." 
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XVI. 


Far up the lengthened lake were spied 
Four darkening specks upon the tide, 
That, slow enlarging on the view, 

Four manned and masted barges grew, 
And, bearing downwards from Glengyle, 
Steered full upon the lonely isle ; 

"The point of Brianchoil they passed, 
And, to the windward as they cast, 
Against the sun they gave to shine 

The bold Sir Roderick’s bannered Pine. 
Nearer and nearer as they bear, 

Spears, pikes, and axes flash in air. 
Now might you see the tartans brave, 
And plaids and plumage dance and wave; 
Now see the bonnets sink and rise, 

As his tough oar the rower plies ; 

See, flashing at each sturdy stroke, 

The wave ascending into smoke ; 

See the proud pipers on the bow, 

And mark the gaudy streamers flow 
From their loud chanters down, and sweep 
The furrowed bosom of the deep, 

As, rushing through the lake amain, 
They plied the ancient Highland strain. 


XVII. 
Ever, as on they bore, more loud 
And louder rung the pibroch proud. 
At first the sound, by distance tame, 
Mellowed along the waters came, 
And, lingering long by cape and bay, 
Wailed every harsher note away ; 
Then bursting bolder on the ear, 
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The clan's shrill Gathering they could hear ; 
Those thrilling sounds, that call the might 
OF old Clan-Alpine to the fight. 

Thick beat the rapid notes,-as when 

The mustering hundreds shake the glen, 
And hurrying at the signal dread, 

The battered earth returns their tread. 
Then prelude light, of livelier tone, 
Expressed their merry marching on, 

Ere peal of closing battle rose, 

With mingled outcry, shrieks, and blows ; 
And mimic din of stroke and ward, 

As broadsword upon target jarred ; 

And groaning pause, ere yet again 
Condensed the battle yelled amain, 

The rapid charge, the rallying shout, 
Retreat borne headlong into rout, 

And bursts of triumph, to declare 
Clan-Alpine’s conquest—all were there. 
Nor ended thus the strain ; but slow 
Sunk in a moan prolonged and low, 

And changed the conquering clarion swell, 
For wild lament o’er those that fell. 


XVII. 


The war-pipes ceased ; but lake and hill 
Were busy with their echoes still ; 

And, when they slept, a vocal strain 
Bade their hoarse chorus wake again, 
While loud a hundred clansmen raise 
"Their voices in their Chieftain's praise. 
Each boatman, bending to his oar, 
With measured sweep the burden bore, 
In such wild cadence, as the breeze 
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Makes through December’s leafless trees, 10 


The chorus first could Allan know, 
“Roderick Vich Alpine, ho ! iro!” 
And near, and nearer as they rowed, 
Distinct the martial ditty flowed. 


XIX. 


BOAT SONG. 


Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances ! 
Honoured and blessed be the ever-green Pine ! 
Long may the tree, in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line ! 
Heaven send it happy dew, 5 
Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gaily to bourgeon, and broadly to grow, 
While every Highland glen 
Sends our shout back agen, 
* Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe ! " TIO 


Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 
When the whirlwind has stripped every leaf on the 
mountain, 
The more shall Clan-Alpine exult in her shade. 
Moored in the rifted rock, 15 
Proof to the tempest's shock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow ; 
Menteith and Breadalbane, then, 
Echo his praise agen, 
“ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe ! 
X. 
Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen Fruin, 
And Bannocbar's groans to our slogan replied : 
Glen Luss and Ross-dhu, they are Smoking in ruin, 
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And the best of Loch Lomond lie dead on her side. 

Widow and Saxon maid 5 
Long shall lament our raid, 

Think of Clan-Alpine with fear and with woe ; 
Lennox and Leven-glen 
Shake when they hear agen, 

“Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe !” 10 

"Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands ! 
Stretch to your oars, for the ever-green Pine! 
©! that the rose-bud that graces yon islands, 

Were wreathed in a garland around him to twine! 
O that some seedling gem, 15 
Worthy such noble stem, 

Honoured and blessed in their shadow might grow ! 
Loud should Clan-Alpine then 
Ring from her deepmost glen, 

“Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho! ieroe !” 20 


XXI. 


With all her joyful female band, 

Had Lady Margaret sought the strand. 

Loose on the breeze their tresses flew, 

And high their snowy arms they threw, 

As echoing back with shrill acclaim, 5 
And chorus wild, the Chieftain's name ; 

While prompt to please, with mother's art, 

The darling passion of his heart, 

The Dame called Ellen to the strand, 

To greet her kinsman ere he land : Io 
“Come, loiterer, come! a Douglas thou, 

And shun to wreathe a victor’s brow?”— 

Reluctantly and slow, the maid 

The unwelcome summoning obeyed, 

And, when a distant bugle rung, Ers 
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In the mid-path aside she sprung : 
“List, Allan-bane! From mainland cast, 
I hear my father’s signal blast. 
Be ours,” she cried, “the skiff to guide, 
And waft him from the mountain-side.” 
Then, like a sunbeam, swift and bright, 
She darted to her shallop light, 
And, eagerly while Roderick scanned, 
For her dear form, his mother’s band, 
The islet far behind her lay, 
And she had landed in the bay. 

XXII. 
Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven : 
And if there be a human tear 
From passion's dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 
It would not stain an angel's cheek, 
"Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head ! 
And as the Douglas to his breast 
His darling Ellen closely pressed, 
Such holy drops her tresses steeped, 
Though ’twas an hero’s eye that weeped. 
Nor while on Ellen's faltering tongue 
Her filial welcomes crowded hung, 
Marked she, that fear (affection's proof) 
Still held a graceful youth aloof ; 
No! not till Douglas named his name, 
Although the youth was Malcolm Greme. 


XXH. 


Allan, with wistful look the while, 
Marked Roderick landing on the isle ; 
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His master piteously he eyed, 
Then dashed, with hasty hand, away 


And Douglas, as his hand he laid * 
On Malcolm’s shoulder, kindly said : 


In my poor follower’s glistening eye? 
T'll tell thee :—he recalls the day, 
When in my praise he led the lay 


When Percy's Norman pennon, won 
In bloody field, before me shone, 


As mighty as yon Chief may claim, 
Gracing my pomp, behind me came. 
Yet trust me, Malcolm, not so proud 
Was I of all that marshalled crowd, 


As when this old man's silent tear, 
And this poor maid's affection dear, 
A welcome give more kind and true, 
Than aught my better fortunes knew. 
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Then gazed upon the Chieftain's pride, 
ES 
From his dimmed eye the gathering spray ; 
“Canst thou, young friend, no meaning spy 
10 
O'er the arched gate of Bothwell proud, 
While many a minstrel answered loud, 
15 
And twice ten knights, the least a name 
20 
Though the waned crescent owned my might, 
And in my train trooped lord and knight, 
Though Blantyre hymned her holiest lays, 
And Bothwell’s bards flung back my praise, 25 
30 


Forgive, my friend, a father’s boast, 
O ! it out-beggars all I lost !” 


XXIV. 
Delightful praise !—like summer rose, 


That brighter in the dewdrop glows, 
The bashful maiden's cheek appear’d, 
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For Douglas spoke, and Malcolm heard. 
The flush of shame-faced joy to hide, 
The hounds, the hawk, her cares divide ; 
The loved caresses of the maid 

The dogs with crouch and whimper paid ; 
And, at her whistle, on her hand 

The falcon took his favourite stand, 
Closed his dark wing, relaxed his eye, 
Nor, though unhooded, sought to fly. 
And, trust, while in such guise she stood, 
Like fabled Goddess of the wood, 

That if a father's partial thought 
O'erweighed her worth, and heauty aught, 
Well might the lover's judgment fail 

To balance with a juster scale ; 

For with each secret glance he stole, 

The fond enthusiast sent his soul. 


XXV. 


Of stature tall, and slender frame, 

But firmly knit, was Malcolm Græme. 
The belted plaid and tartan hose 

Did neer more graceful limbs disclose ; 
His flaxen hair, of sunny hue, 

Curled closely round his bonnet blue. 
Trained to the chase, his eagle eye 

The ptarmigan in snow could spy: 

Each pass, by mountain, lake, and heath, 
He knew, through Lennox and Menteith. 
Vain was the bound of dark-brown doe, 
When Malcolm bent his sounding bow, 
And scarce that doe, though winged with fear, 
Outstripped in speed the mountaineer : 
Right up Ben-Lomond could he p, ress 
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And not a sob his toil confess. 

His form accorded with a mind 

Lively and ardent, frank and kind ; 

A blither heart, till Ellen came, 

Did never love nor sorrow tame ; 

It danced as lightsome in his breast, 

As played the feather on his crest. 

Yet friends, who nearest knew the youth, 
His scorn of wrong, his zeal for truth, 
And bards, who saw his features bold, 
When kindled by the tales of old, 

Said, were that youth to manhood grown, 
Not long should Roderick Dhu's renown 
Be foremost voiced by mountain fame, 
But quail to that of Malcolm Greme. 


XXVI. 


. Now back they wend their watery Way, 


And, “O my sire ?? did Ellen say, 

“Why urge thy chase so far astray ? 

And why so late returned? And why"— 
The rest was in her speaking eye. 

«My child, the chase I follow far, 

“Tis mimicry of noble war ; 

And with that gallant pastime reft 

Were all of Douglas I have left. 

I met young Malcolm as I strayed 

Far eastward, in Glenfinlas’ shade, 

Nor strayed I safe ; for, all around, 
Hunters and horsemen scoured the ground. 
This youth, though still a royal ward, 
Risked life and land to be my guard, 

And through the passes of the wood 
Guided my steps, not unpursued ; 
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And Roderick shall his welcome make, 

Despite old spleen, for Douglas’ sake. 

Then must he seek Strath-Endrick glen, 20 
Nor peril aught for me agen.” 


XXVI. 


Sir Roderick, who to meet them came, 

Reddened at sight of Malcolm Greme, 

Yet, not in action, word, or eye, 

Failed aught in hospitality. 

In talk and sport they whiled away 5 
"The morning of that summer day ; 

But at high noona courier light 

Held secret parley with the knight, 
Whose moody aspect soon declared, 
That evil were the news he heard. 

Deep thought seem'd toiling in his head ; 
Yet was the evening banquet made, 

Ere he assembled round the flame, 

His mother, Douglas, and the Graeme, 
And Ellen, too; then cast around 15 
His eyes, then fix'd them on the ground, 

As studying phrase that might avail 

Best to convey unpleasant tale. 

Long with his dagger's hilt he played, 

Then raised his haughty brow, and said :— 20 


Io 


XXVIII. 


“Short be my speech ; nor time affords, 

Nor my plain temper, glozing words. 

Kinsman and father if such name 

Douglas vouchsafe to Roderick's claim ; n 
Mine honoured mother: Ellen —why, 5 
My cousin, turn away thine eye ?— 
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And Græme ; in whom I hope to know 

Full soon a noble friend or foe, 

When age shall give thee thy command, 

And leading in thy native land— Io 
List all !—The King’s vindictive pride 

Boasts to have tamed the Border-side, 

Where chiefs, with hound and hawk who came 

To share their monarch’s silvan game, 

Themselves in bloody toils were snared ; 15 
And when the banquet they prepared, 

And wide their loyal portals flung, 

O'er their own gateway struggling hung. 

Loud cries their blood from Meggat’s mead, 

From Yarrow braes, and banks of Tweed, 20 
Where the lone streams of Ettrick glide, 

And from the silver Teviot’s side ; 

The dales, where martial clans did ride, 

Are now one sheep-walk, waste and wide. 

This tyrant of the Scottish throne, 25 
So faithless, and so ruthless known, 

Now hither comes ; his end the same, 

The same pretext of siivan game. 

What grace for Highland Chiefs, judge ye, 

By fate of Border chivalry. . 3o 
Yet more ; amid Glenfinlas green, 

Douglas, thy stately form was seen. 

This by espial sure I know; 

Your counsel in the streight I show.” 

XXIX. 


Ellen and Margaret fearfully 

Sought comfort in each other's eye, 

Then turned their ghastly look, each one, 
This to her sire, that to her son. 
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The hasty colour went and came 5 
In the bold cheek of Malcolm Græme ; 

But from his glance it well appeared, 

"Twas but for Ellen that he feared ; 

While, sorrowful, but undismayed, 

The Douglas thus his counsel said: 10 
* Brave Roderick, though the tempest roar, 

It may but thunder and pass o'er ; 

Nor will I here remain an hour, 

To draw the lightning on thy bower ; 

For well thou know’st, at this grey head 15 
"The royal bolt were fiercest sped. 

For thee, who, at thy King's command, 

Canst aid him with a gallant band, 

Submission, homage, humbled pride, 

Shall turn the monarch's wrath aside. 20 
Poor remnants of the Bleeding Heart, 

Ellen and I will seek, apart, 

The refuge of some forest cell, 

There, like the liunted quarry, dwell, 

Till on the mountain and the moor, 25 
The stern pursuit be passed and o'er."— 


XXX. 
“No, by mine honour,” Roderick said, 
“So help me, Heaven, and my good blade ! 
No, never! Blasted be yon Pine, 
My father’s ancient crest and mine, 
If from its shade in danger part 5 
The lineage of the Bleeding Heart ! 
Hear my blunt speech : grant me this maid 
To wife, thy counsel to mine aid ; 
To Douglas, leagued with Roderick Dhu, 
Will friends and allies flock enow ; 10 
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Like cause of doubt, distrust, and grief, 
Will bind to us each Western chief. 
When the loud pipes my bridal tell, 

The Links of Forth shall hear the knell, 
The guards shall start in Stirling's porch ; 
And, when I light the nuptial torch, 

A thousand villages in flames, 

Shall scare the slumbers of King James ! 
—Nay, Ellen, blench not thus away ; 
And, mother, cease these signs, I pray ; 

I meant not all my heart might say.— 
Small need of inroad, or of fight, 

When the sage Douglas may unite 

Each mountain clan in friendly band, 
To guard the passes of their land, 

Till the foiled king, from pathless glen, 
Shall bootless turn him home agen." 


XXXI. 

There are who have, at midnight hour, 
In slumber scaled a dizzy tower, 

And, on the verge that beetled o'er 
The ocean tide's incessant roar, 
Dreamed calmly out their dangerous dream, 
Till wakened by the morning beam ; 
When, dazzled by the eastern glow, 
Such startler cast his glance below, 
And saw unmeasured depth around, 
And heard unintermitted sound, 

And thought the battled fence so frail, 
It waved like cobweb in the gale ; 
Amid his senses’ giddy wheel, 

Did he not desperate impulse feel, 
Headlong to plunge himself below, 
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And meet the worst his fears foreshow ?— 
Thus, Ellen, dizzy and astound, 

As sudden ruin yawned around, 

By crossing terrors wildly tossed, 

Still for the Douglas fearing most, : 

Could scarce the desperate thought withstand, 
To buy his safety with her hand. 


XXXII. 


Such purpose dread could Malcolm spy 
In Ellen’s quivering lip and eye, 

And eager rose to speak—but ere 

His tongue could hurry forth his fear, 
Had Douglas marked the hectic strife, 
Where death seemed combating with life ; 
For to her cheek, in feverish flood, 

One instant rushed the throbbing blood, 
Then ebbing back, with sudden sway, 
Left its domain as wan as clay. 
“Roderick, enough ! enough !” he cried, 
“My daughter cannot be thy bride ; 
Not that the blush’to wooer dear, 

Nor paleness that of maiden fear. 

Tt may not be—forgive her, Chief, 

Nor hazard aught for our relief. 

Against his sovereign, Douglas ne’er 
Will level a rebellious Spear. 

"Twas I that taught his youthful hand 
To rein a steed and wield a brand ; 

I see him yet, the princely boy ! 

Not Ellen more my pride and joy; 

I love him still, despite my wrongs, 

By hasty wrath, and slanderous tongues, 
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O seek the grace you well may find, 
Without a cause to mine combined." 


XXXIII. 


Twice through the hall the Chieftain strode ; 


The waving of his tartans broad, 


* And darkened brow, where wounded pride 


Witb ire and disappointment vied, 
Seemed, by the torch's gloomy light, 
Like the ill Demon of the night, 
Stooping his pinions’ shadowy sway 
Upon the nighted pilgrim’s way : 

But, unrequited Love ! thy dart 
Plunged deepest its envenomed smart, 
And Roderick, with thine anguish stung, 
At length the hand of Douglas wrung, 
While eyes, that mocked at tears before, 
With bitter drops were running o'er. 
The death-pangs of long-cherished hope 
Scarce in that ample breast had scope, 
But, struggling with his spirit proud, 
Convulsive heaved its chequered shroud, 
While every sob—so mute were all— 
Was heard distinctly through the hall. 
The son’s despair, the mother’s look, 

Ill might the gentle Ellen brook ; 

She rose, and to her side there came, 
To aid her parting steps, the Graeme. 


XXXIV. 


Then Roderick from the Douglas broke— 
As flashes flame through sable smoke, 
Kindling its wreaths, long, dark, and low, 
To one broad blaze of ruddy glow, 
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So the deep anguish of despair 

Burst, in fierce jealousy, to air. 

With stalwart grasp his hand he laid 

On Malcolm’s breast and belted plaid : 

“ Back, beardless boy !” he sternly said, 

“ Back, minion ! hold’st thou thus at nought 

The lesson I so lately taught ? 

This roof, the Douglas, and that maid, 

Thank thou for punishment delayed.” 

Eager as greyhound on his game, 

Fiercely with Roderick grappled Grzeme. 

“Perish my name, if aught afford 

Its Chieftain safety save his sword !” 

Thus as they strove, their desperate hand 

Griped to the dagger or the brand, 

And death had been—but Douglas rose, 

And thrust between the struggling foes 

His giant srength :—“ Chieftains, forego ! 

I hold the first who strikes, my foe.— 

Madmen, forbear your frantic jar ! 

What ! is the Douglas fallen so far, 

His daughter’s hand is doomed the spoil 

Of such dishonourable broil !” 

Sullen and slowly, they unclasp, 

As struck with shame, their desperate grasp, 

And each upon his rival glared, 

With foot advanced, and blade half bared. 
XXXV. 

Ere yet the brands aloft were flung, 

Margaret on Roderick's mantle hung, 

And Malcolm heard his Ellen’s scream, 

As faltered through terrific dream. 

Then Roderick plunged in sheath his sword, 
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And veiled his wrath in scornful word : 
“ Rest safe till morning; pity ’twere 
Such cheek should feel the midnight air ! 
Then mayest thou to James Stuart tell, 
Roderick will keep the lake and fell, 

- Nor lackey, with his freeborn clan, 
The pageant pomp of earthly man. 
More would he of Clan-Alpine know, 
Thou canst our strength and passes show.— 
Malise, what ho ! "—his henchman came ; 
* Give our safe conduct to the Grzeme. " 
Young Malcolm answered, calm and bold, 
“ Fear nothing for thy favourite hold ; 
The spot, an angel deigned to grace, 
Is blessed, though robbers haunt the place. 
Thy churlish courtesy for those 
Reserve, who fear to be thy foes. 
As safe to me the mountain way 
At midnight as in blaze of day, 
Though with his boldest at his back, 
Even Roderick Dhu beset the track.— 
Brave Douglas, —lovely Ellen, —nay, 
Nought here of parting will I say. 
Earth does not hold a lonesome glen, 
So secret, but we meet agen.— 
Chieftain ! we too shall find an hour, "— 
He said, and left the silvan bower. 


XXXVI. 


Old Allan followed to the strand, 

(Such was the Douglas's command,)" 
And anxious told, how, on the morn, 
The stern Sir Roderick deep had sworn, 
The Fiery Cross should circle o’er 
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Dale, glen, and valley, down, and moor. 
Much were the peril to the Graeme, 
From those who to the signal came ; 
Far up the lake 'twere safest land, 
Himself would row him to the strand. 
He gave his counsel to the wind, 
While Malcolm did, unheeding, bind, 
Round dirk and pouch and broadsword rolled, 
His ample plaid in tightened fold, 
And stripped his limbs to such array, 
As best might suit the watery way,— 

XXXVII. 
Then spoke abrupt : * Farewell to thee, 
Pattern of old fidelity 1” 
The Minstrel’s hand he kindly pressed, — 
“O! could I point a place of rest ! 
My sovereign holds in ward my land, 
My uncle leads my vassal band ? 
To tame his foes, his friends to aid, 
Poor Malcolm has but heart and blade. 
Yet, if there be one faithful Graeme, 
Who loves the Chieftain of his name, 
Not long shall honoured Douglas dwell, 
Like hunted stag in mountain cell ; 
Nor, ere yon pride-swollen robber dare,— 
I may not give the rest to air! 
Tell Roderick Dhu, I owed him nought, 
Not the poor service of a boat, 
To waft me to yon mountain-side. ” 
Then plunged he in the flashing tide. 
Bold o'er the flood his head he bore, 
And stoutly steered him from the shore ; 
And Allan strained his anxious eye, 
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Far 'mid the lake his form to spy. 

Darkening across each puny wave, 

'To which the moon her silver gave, 

Fast as the cormorant could skim, 25 
'The swimmer plied each active limb ; 

Then landing in the moonlight dell, 

Loud shouted of his weal to tell. 

The Minstrel heard the far halloo, 

' And joyful from the shore withdrew. 36 


CANTO THIRD. 
The Gathering. 


I. 


‘TIME rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore, 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 
And told our marvelling boyhood legends store, 
Of their strange ventures happed by land or sea, 
How are they blotted from the things that be ! 5 
How few, all weak and withered of their force, 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity, 
Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse, 
To sweep them from our sight ! Time rolls his cease- 


less course. 


Yet live there still who can remember well, 10 
How, when a mountain chief his bugle blew, 
Both field and forest, dingle, cliff, and dell, 
And solitary heath, the signal knew ; 
And fast the faithful clan around him drew, 
What time the warning note was keenly wound, r5 
What time aloft their kindred bauner flew, ` 
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While clamorous war-pipes yelled the gathering 
sound, 

And while the Fiery Cross glanced, like a meteor, 
round. 


Il. 


The Summer dawn’s reflected hue 

To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 

Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees, 
And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 5 
Trembled but dimpled not for joy ; 
The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 

In bright uncertainty they lie, 

Like future joys to Fancy’s eye. 


10 
The water-lily to the light 
Her chalice reared of silver bright ; 
The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
Begemmed with dewdrops, led her fawn B 
The grey mist left the mountain side, 15 


The torrent showed its glistening pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky, 

The lark sent down her revelry ; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow gave from brake and bush ; 20 
In answer cooed the cushat dove 

Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 


Hi. 


No thought of peace, no thought of rest, 
Assuaged the storm in Roderick’s breast. 
With sheathed broadsword in his hand, 
Abrupt he paced the islet strand, 
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And eyed the rising sun, and laid 


His hand on his impatient blade. 
Beneath a rock, his vassals’ care 

Was prompt the ritual to prepare, 

With deep and deathful meaning fraught ; 
For such Antiquity had taught j 
Was preface meet, ere yet abroad 

The Cross of Fire should take its road. 
The shrinking band stood oft aghast 
At the impatient glance he cast ;— 
Such glance the mountain eagle threw, 
As, from the cliffs of Benvenue, 

She spread her dark sails on the wind, 
And, high in middle heaven reclined, 
With her broad shadow on the lake, 
Silenced the warblers of the brake. 


IV. 


A heap of withered boughs was piled, 
Of juniper and rowan wild, 

Mingled with shivers from the oak, 
Rent by the lightning's recent stroke. 
Brian, the Hermit, by it stood, 
Barefooted, in his frock and hood. 
His grisled beard and matted hair 
Obscured a visage of despair ; 

His naked arms and legs, seamed o'er, 
The scars of frantic penance bore. 
That monk, of savage form and face, 
The impending danger of his race 
Had drawn from deepest solitude, 
Far in Benharrow's bosom rude. 

Not his the mien of Christian priest, 
But Druid's, from the grave released, 
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Whose hardened heart and eye might brook 
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On human sacrifice to look ; 

And much, 'twas said, of heathen lore 
Mixed in the charms he muttered o'er. 
The hallowed creed gave only worse 
And deadlier. emphasis of curse ; 

No peasant sought that Herrnit's prayer, 
His cave the pilgrim shunned with care, 
The eager huntsman knew his bound, 
And in mid chase called off his hound ; 
Or if, in lonely glen or strath, 

The desert-dweller met his path, 

He prayed, and signed the cross between, 
While terror took devotion's mien. 


v. 


Of Brian's birth strange tales were told. 
His mother watched a midnight fold, 
Built deep within a dreary glen, 

Where scattered lay the bones of men, 
In some forgotten battle slain, 

And bleached by drifting wind and rain. 
It might have tamed a warrior's heart, 
To view such mockery of his art ! 

The knot-grass fettered there the hand, 
Which once could burst an iron band H 
Beneath the broad and ample bone, 
"That bucklered heart to fear unknown, 
A feeble and a timorous guest, 

The field-fare framed her lowly nest; 
There the slow blindeworm left his slime 
On the fleet limbs that mocked at time ; 
And there, too, lay the leader’s skull, 


Still wreathed with chaplet, flushed and full, 
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For heath-bell, with her purple bloom, 
Supplied the bonnet and the plume. 

All night, in this sad glen, the maid 
Sate, shrouded in her mantle’s shade : 
—She said, no shepherd sought her side, 
No hunter’s hand her snood untied, 

1 Yet ne’er again to braid her hair i 
Tbe virgin snood did Alice wear; 
Gone was her maiden glee and sport, 
Her maiden girdle all too short, 
Nor sought she, from that fatal night, 


Or holy church 


or blessed rite, 


But locked her secret in her breast, 
And died in travail, unconfessed. 


vi. 


Alone, among his young compeers, 


Was Brian from 


his infant years ; 


A moody and heart-broken boy, 
Estranged from sympathy and joy, 
Bearing each taunt which careless tongue 
On his mysterious lineage flung. 
Whole nights he spent by moonlight pale, 
To wood and stream his hap to wail, 

Till, frantic, he as truth received 


What of his birth the crowd believed, 
nist and meteor fire, 


ow his Phantom Sire ! 


And sought, in t 
To meet and kn 
ı In vain, 


The cloister oped her pitying 


In vain, the lear 
Uuclasped the s 


Even in its treasures 


ning of the age 
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to soothe his wayward fate, 
gate; 


able-lettered page ; i 


Food for the fever of his mind. 


ke could find 
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Eager he read whatever tells 
Of magic, cabala, and spells, 
And every dark pursuit allied 
To curious and presumptuous pride ; 
Till with fired brain and nerves o’erstrung, 
And heart with mystic horrors wrung, 
Desperate he sought Benharrow's den, 
And hid him from the haunts of men. 


VII, 


The desert gave him visions wild, 

Such as might suit the Spectre's child. 
Where with black cliffs the torrents toil, 
He watched the wheeling eddies boil, 
Till, from their foam, his dazzled eyes 
Beheld the river Demon rise; 

The mountain mist took form and limb, 
Of noontide hag, or goblin grim ; 

The midnight wind came wild and dread, 
Swelled with the voices of the dead ; 

Far on the future battle-heath 

'His eye beheld the ranks of death : 

Thus the lone Seer, from mankind hurled, 
Shaped forth a disembodied world. 

One lingering sympathy of mind 

Still bound him to the mortal kind ; 

The only parent he coüld claim 

Of ancient Alpine lineage came. 

Late had he heard, in prophet’s dream, 
The fatal Ben-Shie's boding scream ; 
Sounds, too, had come in midnight blast, 
Of charging steeds, careering fast 

Along Benharrow's shingly side, 

Where mortal horseman ne'er might ride; 
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The thunderbolt had split the pine,— 
All augured ill to Alpine’s line. 
He girt his loins, and came to shew 
The signals of impending woe, 
And now stood prompt-to bless or ban, 
As bade the Chieftain of his clan. 
VIII. 
"Twas all prepared ; —and from the rock, 
A goat, the patriarch of the flock, 
Before the kindling pile was laid, 
And pierced by Roderick's ready blade. 
Patient the sickening victim eyed 
The life-blood ebb in crimson tide, 
Down his clogged beard and shaggy limb, 
Till darkness glazed his eyeballs dim. 
The grisly priest, with murmuring prayer, 
A slender crosslet formed with care, 
A cubit's length in measure due ; 
The shaft and limbs were rods of yew, 
Whose parents in Inch-Cailliach wave 
Their shadows o'er Clan-Alpine's grave, 
And, answering Lomond's breezes deep, 
Soothe many a chieftain's endless sleep. 
The Cross, thus formed, he held on high, 
With wasted hand, and haggard eye, 
And strange and mingled feelings woke, 
While his anathema he spoke. 
IX. 

«Woe to the clansman, who shall view 
This symbol of sepulchral yew, 
Forgetful that its: branches grew 
Where weep the heavens their holiest dew 

On Alpine’s dwelling low! 
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Deserter of his Chieftain’s trust, 
He ne’er shall mingle with their dust; 
But, from his sires and kindred thrust, 
Each clansman’s execration just 

Shall doom him wrath and woe.” 10 
He paused ;—the word the vassals took, e 
With forward step and fiery look, 
On high their naked brands they shook, 
Their clattering targets wildly strook ; 

And first in murmur low, 15 
Then, like the billow in his course, ` 
That far to seaward finds his source, 


m And flings to shore his mustered force, 


Burst, with loud roar, their answer hoarse, 
“Woe to the traitor, woe !? 20 
Ben-an’s gray scalp the accents knew, 
The joyous wolf from covert drew, 
The exulting eagle screamed afar, — 
They knew the voice of Alpine’s war. 


X. 


The shout was hushed on lake and fell, 

The monk resumed his muttered spell : 

Dismal and low its accents came, 

The while he scathed the Cross with flame, 

And the few words that reached the air, 5 
Although the holiest name was theré, 
Had more of blasphemy than prayer. 
But when he shook above the crowd 
Its kindled points, he spoke aloud :— 
“Woe to the wretch, who fails to rear 
At this dread sign the ready spear ! 
For, as the flames this symbol sear, 
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. His home, the refuge of his fear, 


A kindred fate shall know ; 
Far o'er its roof the volumed flame 
Clan-Alpine's vengeance shall proclaim, 
While maids and matrons on his name, 
Shall call down wretchedness and shame, 
And infamy and woe.” 
Then rose the cry of females, shrill 
As goss-hawk’s whistle on the hill, 
Denouncing misery and ill, 
Mingled with childhood’s babbling trill 
Of curses stammered slow ; 
Answering, with imprecation dread, 
“Sunk be his home in embers red ! 
And cursed be the meanest shed 
That e'er shall hide the houseless head, 
We doom to want and woe !” 
A sharp and shrieking echo gave, 
Coir-Uriskin, thy Goblin-cave ! 
And the gray pass where birches wave, 
On Beala-nam-bo. 


XI. 


Then deeper paused the priest anew, 
And hard his labouring breath he drew, 
While, with set teeth and clenched hand, 
And eyes that glowed like fiery brand, 
He meditated curse more dread, 

And deadlier, on the clansman's head, 
Who, summoned to his Chieftain's aid, 
The signal saw and disobeyed. 

The crosslet’s points of sparkling wood, 
He quenched among the bubbling blood, 


, And, as again the sign he reared, 
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Hollow and hoarse his voice was heard: 
* When flits this cross from man to man, 
Vich-Alpine's summons to his clan, 
Burst be the ear that fails to heed ! 
Palsied the foot that shuns to speed! 
May ravens tear the careless eyes, 
Wolves make the coward heart their prize! 
As sinks that blood-stream in the earth, 
So may his heart’s-blood drench his hearth ! 
As dies in hissing gore the spark, 
Quench thou his light, Destruction dark ! 
And be the grace to him denied, 
Bought by this sign to all beside !” 
He ceased ; no echo gave agen 
The murmur of the deep Amen. 

<I, 
Then Roderick, with impatient look, 
From Brian’s hand the symbol took: 
“Speed, Malise, speed!” he said, and gave 
The crosslet to his henchman brave. 
* The muster-place be Lanrick mead— 
Instant the time—speed, Malise, speed !” 
Like heath-bird, when the hawks pursue, 
A barge across Loch Katrine flew 3 
High stood the henchman on the prow ; 
So rapidly the bargemen row, 
The bubbles, where they launched the boat, 
Were all unbroken and afloat, 
Dancing in foam and ripple still, 
When it had neared the mainland hill ; 
And from the silver beach’s side 
Still was the prow three fathom wide, 
When lightly bounded to the land 
The messenger of blood and brand. 
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XIII. 


Speed, Malise, speed ! the dun deer's hide 
On fleeter foot was never tied. 

Speed, Malise, speed ! such cause of haste 
Thine active sinews never braced. 

Bend 'gainst the steepy hill thy breast, 
Burst down like torrent from its crest ; 
With short and springing footstep pass 
The trembling bog and false morass ; 
Across the brook like roebuck bound, 
And thread the brake like questing hound ; 
The crag is high, the scaur is deep, 

Yet shrink not from the desperate leap : 
Parched are thy burning lips and brow, 
Yet by the fountain pause not now ; 
Herald of battle, fate, and fear, 

Stretch onward in thy fleet career ! 

'The wounded hind thou track'st not now, 


Pursuest not maid through greenwood bough, 


Nor pliest thou now thy flying pace, 
With rivals in the mountain race ; 

But danger, death, and warrior deed, 
Are in thy course—speed, Malise, speed ! 


XIV. 


Fast as the fatal symbol flies, 

In arms the huts and hamlets rise ; 
From winding glen, from upland brown, 
They poured each hardy tenant down. 
Nor slacked the messenger his pace ; 
He shewed the sign, he named the place, 
And, pressing forward like the wind, 
Left clamour and surprise behind. 
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The fisherman forsook the strand, 
The swarthy smith took dirk and brand; ~ 
With changed cheer, the mower blithe 
Left in the half-cut swathe the scythe ; 
The herds without a keeper strayed, 
The plough was in mid-furrow staid, 
"The fale’ner tossed his hawk away, 
The hunter left the stag at bay ; 
Prompt at the signal of alarms, 
Each son of Alpine rushed to arms ; 
So swept the tumult and affray 
Along the margin of Achray. 
Alas, thou lovely lake! that e’er " 
Thy banks should echo sounds of fear ! 
The rocks, the bosky thickets, sleep 
So stilly on thy bosom deep, 
The lark's blithe carol, from the cloud, 
Seems for the scene too gaily loud. 

xv. ; 


Speed, Malise, speed ! The lake is past, 
Duncraggan's huts appear at last, 

And peep, like moss-grown rocks, half-seen, 
Half-hidden in the copse so green ; 
There may’st thou rest, thy labour done, 
Their Lord shall speed the signal on.— 
As stoops the hawk upon his prey, 

The henchman shot him down the way. 
—NWhat woeful accents load the gale ? 
The funeral yell, the female wail ! 

A gallant hunter’s sport is o'er, 

A valiant warrior fights no more. 

Who, in the battle or the chase, 

At Roderick’s side shall fill his place !— 
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Within the hall, where torches’ ray 15 
Supplies the excluded beams of day, 
Lies Duncan on his lowly bier, 
And o’er him streams his widow’s tear. 
His stripling son stands mournful by, 
His youngest weeps, but knows not why; 20 
The village maids and matrons round 
The dismal coronach resound. 
XVI. 
CORONACH. 
He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest. 
The font, reappearing, 5 
From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan no morrow! 
The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 10 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manbood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 
But our flower was in flushing, 15 
When blighting was nearest. 
Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber ! 20 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain 
Thou art gone, and for ever ! 
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XVII. 


See Stumah, who, the bier beside, 

His master’s corpse with wonder eyed, 
Poor Stumah ! whom his least halloo 
Could send like lightning o'er the dew, 
Bristles his crest, and points his ears, 
As if some stranger step he hears. 

"Tis not a mourner's muffled tread, 
Who comes to sorrow o'er the dead, 
But headlong haste, or deadly fear, 
Urge the precipitate career. 

All stand aghast : —unheeding all, ` 
The henchman bursts into the hall ; 
Before the dead man’s bier he stood 8 


Held forth the Cross besmeared with blood B 


“The muster-place is Lanrick mead ; 
Speed forth the signal ! Clansmen, speed !” 


XVIII. 


Angus, the heir of Duncan’s line, 
Sprung forth and seized the fatal sign. 

In haste the stripling to his side 

His father’s dirk and broadsword tied ; 

But when he saw his mother’s eye 

Watch him in speechless agony, 

Back to her opened arms he flew, 

Pressed on her lips a fond adieu— 

“Alas ! * she sobbed,—“ and yet be gone, 
And speed thee forth, like Dunéan’s son !” 
One look he cast upon the bier, 

Dashed from his eye the gathering tear, 
Breathed deep to clear his labouring breast, 
And tossed aloft his bonnet crest 
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Then, like the high-bred colt, when, freed, 

First he essays his fire and speed, 

He vanished, and o’er moor and moss 

Sped forward with the Fiery Cross. 

Suspended was the widow’s tear, 

While yet his footsteps she could hear ; 

And when she marked the henchman’s eye 

Wet with unwonted sympathy, 

“Kinsman,” she said, “his race is run, 

That should have sped thine errand on ; 

The oak has fall'n—the sapling bough 

Is all Duncraggan’s shelter now. 

Yet trust I well, his duty done, 

The orphans’ God will guard my son.— 

And you, in many a danger true, 

At Duncan’s hest your blades that drew, 

To arms, and guard that orphan’s head ! 

Let babes and women wail the dead.” 

Then weapon-clang, and martial call, 

Resounded through the funeral hall, 

While from the walls the attendant band 

Snatched sword and targe, with hurried hand ; 

And short and flitting energy 

Glanced from the mourner’s sunken eye, 

As if the sounds to warrior dear 

Might rouse her Duncan from his bier. 

But faded soon that borrowed force ; 

Grief claimed his right, and tears their course. 
. XIX. 

Benledi saw the Cross of Fire, 

It glanced like lightning up Strath-Ire. 

O'er dale and hill the summons flew, 

Not rest nor pause young Angus knew ; 
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The tear that gathered in his eye 


He left the mountain-breeze to dry ; 
Until, where Teith's young waters roll, 
Betwixt him and a wooded knoll, 

That graced the sable strath with green, 
The chapel of Saint Bride was seen. 


Swoll'n was the stream, remote the bridge, 


But Angus paused not on the edge ; 
"Though the dark waves danced dizzily, 
Though reeled his sympathetic eye, 
He dashed amid the torrept's roar : 
His right hand high the crosslet bore, 
His left the pole-axe grasped, to guide 
And stay his footing in the tide. 


He stumbled twice—the foam splashed high, 


With hoarser swell the stream raced by ; 
And had he fallen,—for ever there, 
Farewell Duncraggan’s orphan heir ! 
But still, as if in parting life, 

Firmer he grasped the Cross of strife, 
Until the opposing bank he gained, 
And up the chapel pathway strained. 


XX 


A blithesome rout, that morning tide, 
Had sought the chapel of Saint Bride. 
Her troth Tombea’s Mary gave 

To Norman, heir of Armandave, 

And, issuing from the Gothic arch, 

The bridal now resumed their march. 
In rude, but glad procession, came 
Bonneted sire and coif-clad dame ; 

And plaided youth, with jest and jeer, 
Which snooded maiden would not hear : 
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And children, that, unwitting why, 
Lent the gay shout their shrilly cry ; 
And minstrels, that in measures vied 
Before the young and bonny bride, 
Whose downcast eye and cheek disclose 
The tear and blush of morning rose. 
With virgin step, and bashful hand, 
She held the ’kerchief’s snowy band ; 
The gallant bridegroom, by her side, 
Beheld his prize with victor's pride, 
And the glad mother in her ear 

Was closely whispering word of cheer. 


XXI. 


Who meets them at the churchyard gate ? 
The messenger of fear and fate ! 

Haste in his hurried accent lies, 

And grief is swimming in his eyes. 

All dripping from the recent flood, 
Panting and travel-soiled he stood, 

The fatal sign of fire and sword 


Held forth, and spoke the appointed word : 


“The muster-place is Lanrick mead ; 
Speed forth the signal ! Norman, speed !” 
And must he change so soon the hand, 
Just linked to his by holy band, 

For the fell Cross of blood and brand ? 
And must the day, 50 blithe that rose, 
And promised rapture in the close, 
Before its setting hour, divide 

The bridegroom from the plighted bride ? 
O fatal doom !—it must ! it must ! 
Clan-Alpine’s cause, her Chieftain’s trust, 
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Her summons dread, brook no delay ; 20 
Stretch to the race—away ! away ! 


XXII. 
Yet slow he laid his plaid aside, 

And, lingering, eyed his lovely bride, 

Until he saw the starting tear 

Speak woe he might not stop to cheer ; 

Then, trusting not a second look, 5 
In haste he sped him up the brook, 

Nor backward glanced, till on the heath 

Where Lubnaig’s lake supplies the Teith, 

— What in the racer’s bosom stirred ? 

The sickening pang of hope deferred, 10 
And memory, with a torturing train 

Of all his morning visions vain. 

Mingled with love's impatience, came 

'The manly thirst for martial fame ; 

The stormy joy of mountaineers, 15 
Ere yet they rush upon the spears ; 


- And zeal for clan and chieftain burning, 


And hope, from well-fought field returning, 
With war's red honours on his crest, 
To clasp his Mary to his breast. 20 
Stung by such thoughts, o’er bank and brae, 
Like fire from flint he glanced away, 
While high resolve, and feeling strong, 
Burst into voluntary song. 
XXIII. 
SONG 
The heath this night must be my bed, 
The bracken curtain for my head, 
My lullaby the warder’s tread, 
Far, far, from loye and thee, Mary ; 
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To morrow eve, more stilly laid, 

My couch may be my bloody plaid, 

My vesper song, thy wail, sweet maid ! 
It will not waken me, Mary ! 


I may not, dare not, fancy now 
The grief that clouds thy lovely brow, 
I dare not think upon thy vow, 

And all it promised me, Mary. 
No fond regret must Norman know ; 
When bursts Clan-Alpine on the foe, 
His heart must be like bended bow, 


His foot like arrow free, Mary. 
A time will come with feeling fraught, 
For, if I fall in battle fought, , 
Thy hapless lover's dying thought 

Shall be a thought on thee, Mary. 
And if returned from conquered foes, 
How blithely will the evening close, 
How sweet the linnet sing repose, 

To my young bride and me, Mary ! 


XXIV. 


Not faster o'er thy heathery braes, 
Balquidder, speeds the midnight blaze, 
Rushing, in conflagration strong, 

Thy deep ravines and dells along, 
Wrapping thy cliffs in purple glow, 
And reddening the dark lakes below ; 
Not faster speeds it, 
As o'er thy heaths the voice of war. 

The signal roused to martial coil, 

The sullen margin of Loch Voil, 

Waked still Loch Doine, and to the source 


nor so far, 
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Alarmed, Balvaig, thy swampy course ; 
Thence southward turned its rapid road 
Adown Strath-Gartney's valley broad, 
Till rose in arms each man might claim 
A portion in Clan-Alpine's name, 

From the grey sire, whose trembling hand 
Could hardly buckle on his brand, 

To the raw boy, whose shaft and bow 
Were yet scarce terror to the crow. 
Each valley, each sequestered glen, 
Mustered its little horde of men, 

"That met as torrents from the height, 
In Highland dale their streams unite, 
Still gathering, as they pour along, 

A voice more loud, a tide more Strong, 
Till at the rendezvous they stood 


By hundreds prompt for blows and blood, 


Each trained to arms since life began, 
Owning no tie but to his clan, 

No oath, but by his Chieftain's hand, 
No law, but Roderick Dhu's command, 


XXV. 


That summer morn had Roderick Dhu 
Surveyed the skirts of Ben-venue, 

And sent his scouts o'er hill and heath, 
To view the frontiers of Menteith. 

All backward came with news of truce ; 
Still lay each martial Graeme and Bruce, 
In Rednock courts no horsemen wait, 
No banner waved on Cardross gate, 

On Duchray’s towers no beacon shone, 
Nor scared the herons from Loch Con ; 
All seemed at peace.—Now, wot ye why 
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The Chieftain, with such anxious eye, 
Ere to the muster he repair, 

This western frontier scanned with care?— 
In Benvenue’s most darksome cleft, 
A fair, though cruel, pledge was left ; 
For Douglas, to his promise true, 
That morning from the isle withdrew, 
And in a deep sequestered dell 

Had sought a low and lonely cell. 

By many a bard, in Celtic tongue, 
Has Coir-nan-Uriskin been sung ; 

A softer name the Saxons gave, 

And called the grot the Goblin-cave. 


XXVI. 


It was a wild and strange retreat, 

As e'er was trod by outlaw's feet. 

The dell, upon the mountain's crest, 
Yawned like a gash on warrior's breast ; 
Its trench had staid full many a rock, 
Hurled by primeval earthquake shock 
From Benvenue's grey summit wild, 
And here, in random ruin piled, 

They frowned incumbent o'er the spot, 
And formed the rugged silvan grot. 

The oak and birch, with mingled shade, 
At noontide there a twilight made, 
Unless when short and sudden shone 
Some straggling beam on cliff or stone, 
With such a glimpse a5 prophet's eye 
Gains on thy depth, Futurity. 

No murmur waked the solemn still, 
Save tinkling of a fountain 
But when the wind chafed 
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A sullen sound would upward break, 
With dashing hollow voice, that spoke 
The incessant war of wave and rock. 
Suspended cliffs, with hideous sway, 
Seemed nodding o’er the cavern grey. 
From such a den the wolf had sprung, 
In such the wild-cat leaves her young ; 
Yet Douglas and his daughter fair 
Sought for a space their safety there. 
Grey Superstition's whisper dread 
Debarred the spot to vulgar tread ; 
For there, she said, did fays resort, 
And satyrs hold their silvan court, 
By moonligbt tread their mystic maze, 
And blast the rash beholder's gaze. 


XXVII. 


Now eve, with western shadows long, 
Floated on Katrine bright and strong, 
When Roderick, with a chosen few, 
Repassed the' heights of Benvenue. 
Above the Goblin-cave they go, 
Through the wild pass of Beal-nam-bo ; 
The prompt retainers speed before, 
To launch the shallop from the shore, 
For ’cross Loch Katrine lies his way 
To view the passes of Achray, 

And place his clansmen in array. 

Yet lags the chief in musing mind, 
Unwonted sight, his men behind. 

A single page, to bear his sword, 
Alone attended on his lord ; 


The rest their way through thickets break, 


And soon await him by the lake. 
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It was a fair and gallant sight, 
To view them from the neighbouring height, 
By the low-le velled sunbeam’s light ! 20 
For strength and stature, from the clan 
Each warrior was a chosen man, 
As even afar might well be seen, 
By their proud step and martial mien. 
Their feathers dance, their tartants float, 25 
Their targets gleam, as by the boat 
A wild and warlike group they stand, 
That well became such mountain-strand. 


XXVII. 


Their Chief, with step reluctant, still 

Was lingering on the craggy hill, 

Hard by where turned apart the road 

To Douglas' obscure abode. 

Tt was but with that dawning morn 5 
That Roderick Dhu had proudly sworn 
To drown his love in war's wild roar, 
Nor think of Ellen Douglas more ; 
But he who stems a stream with sand, 
‘And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove— 

By firm resolve to conquer love ! 

Eve finds the Chief, like restless ghost, 
Still hovering near his treasure lost ; 
For though his haughty heart deny 15 
A parting meeting to his eye, 

Still fondly strains his anxious ear, 
The accents of her voice to hear, 

And inly did he curse the breeze 

That waked to sound the rustling trees. 
But hark | what mingles in the strain ? 
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[canto 


It is the harp of Allan-bane, 
That wakes its measure slow and high, 
Attuned to sacred minstrelsy. 
What melting voice attends the strings? 
*Tis Ellen, or an angel, sings. 
XXIX. 
HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 
Ave Maria | maiden mild ! 
Listen to a maiden's prayer ! 
"Thou canst hear though from the wild; 
Thou canst save amid despair. 
Safe may we sleep beneath thy care, 
Though banished, outcast, and reviled— 
Maiden! hear a maiden's prayer ; 
Mother, hear a suppliant child ! 


Ave Maria / undefiled ! 
The flinty couch we now must share 

Shall seem with down of eider piled, 
If thy protection hover there. 

The murky cavetn’s heavy air 


Shall breathe of balm if thou hast smiled ; 


Then, Maiden ! hear a maiden’s prayer, 
Mother, list a suppliant child ! 


Ave Maria / Stainless styled ! 
Foul demons.of the earth and air, 
From this their wonted haunt exiled, 
Shall flee before thy presence fair. 
We bow us to our lot of care, 
Beneath thy guidance reconciled ; 
Hear for a maid a maiden’s prayer, 
And for a father hear a child ! 


Ave Maria! 


10 
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Ave Maria / 


20 


Ave Maria! 
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XXX. 


. Died on the harp the closing hymn— 

Unmoved in attitude and limb, 

As listening still, Clan-Alpine's lord 

Stood leaning on bis heavy sword, 

Until the page, with humble sign, 5 
t Twice pointed to the sun’s decline. 
) Then while his plaid he round him cast, 

“Tt is the last time—'tis the last,” 

He muttered thrice, —“the last time e'er 

That angel-voice shall Roderick hear !” 1o 
It was a goading thought—his stride 

Hied hastier down the mountain-side ; 

Sullen he flung him in the boat, 

And instant 'cross the lake it shot. | 

They landed in that silvery bay, 15 
And eastward held their hasty way, 

Till, with the latest beams of light, 

The band arrived on Lanrick height, 

Where mustered, in the vale below, 

Clan-Alpine’s men in martial show. 20 


XXXI. 


A various scene the clansmen made, 

Some sate, some stood, some slowly strayed ; 

But most, with umantles folded round, 

Were couched to rest upon the ground, 

Scarce to be known by curious eye, 5 
From the deep heather where they lie, 

So well was matched the tartan screen 

With heath-bell dark and brackens green ; 

Unless where, here and there, a blade, 

Or lance’s point, a glimmer made, 10 
Like glow-worm twinkling through the shade. 
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But when, advancing through the gloom, 

They saw the Chieftain’s eagle plume, 

Their shout of welcome, shrill and wide, 

Shook the steep mountain’s steady side. 15 
Thrice it arose, and lake and fell 

Three times returned the martial yell ; 

It died upon Bochastle’s plain, 

And Silence claimed her evening reign. 


CANTO FOURTH. 


The Prophecy. 
I. 


THE rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns frora fears : 

The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 

O wilding rose, whom fancy thus endears, 
I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave, 

Emblem of hope and love through future years I" — 
Thus spoke young Norman, heir of Armandave, 
What time the sun arose on Vennachar’s broad w 


5 


ave. 
II. 


Such fond conceit, half said, half sung, 

Love prompted to the bridegroom's tongue. 

All while he stripped the wild-rose spray, 

His axe and bow beside him lay, 

For on a pass 'twixt lake and wood, 5 
A wakeful sentinel he stood. 

Hark !—on the rock a footstep rung, 

And instant to his arms he sprung. 

“ Stand, or thou diest !—What, Malise ?—soon 

Art thou returned from Braes of Doune. 10 
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By thy keen step and glance I know, 

Thou bring'st us tidings of the foe. "— 

(For while the Fiery Cross hied on, 

On distant scout had Malise gone.) 

** Where sleeps the Chief?" the henchman said. 15 
** Apart, in yonder misty glade ; 

To his lone couch TIl be your guide."— 

Then called a slumberer by his side, 


_And stirred him with his slackened how— 


* Up, up, Glentarkin! rouse thee, ho! 20 
We seek the Chieftain ; on the track, 
Keep eagle watch till I come back." 


IH. 


Together up the pass they sped : 

** What of the foemen ?” Norman said.— 

“ Varying reports from near and far ; 

This certain, —that a band of war 

Has for two days been ready boune, 5 
At prompt command, to march from Doune ; 

King James, the while, with princely powers, 

Holds revelry in Stirling towers. 

Soon will this dark and gathering cloud 

Speak on our glens in thunder loud. 10 
Inured to bide such bitter bout, 

The warrior’s plaid may bear it out; 

But, Norman, how wilt thou provide 

A shelter for thy bonny bride ?"— 

“ What! know ye not that Roderick's care 15 
To the lone isle hath caused repair 

Each maid and matron of the clan, . 

And every child and aged man 

Unfit for arms ; and given his charge, 

Nor skiff nor shallop, boat nor barge, 20 
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Upon these lakes shall float at large, 
But all beside the islet moor, 
That such dear pledge may rest secure ?"— 


IV. 


“Tis well advised—the Chieftain's plan 
Bespeaks the father of his clan. 
But wherefore sleeps Sir Roderick Dhu 
Apart from all his followers true ?"— 
“Tt is, because last evening-tide 5 
Brian an augury hath tried, 
Of that dread kind which must not be 
Unless in dread extremity, f | 
The Taghairm called ; by which, afar, 
Our sires foresaw the events of war. 10 
Duncraggan's milk-white bull they slew,"— 

MALISE. 
“ Ah ! well the gallant brute I knew 
The choicest of the prey we had, 
When swept our merry-men Gallangad. 
His hide was snow, his horns were dark, 
His red eye glowed like fiery spark ; 5 
So fierce, so tameless, and so fleet, 
Sore did he cuniber our retreat, 
And kept our stoutest kernes in awe, 
Even at the pass of Beal’ maha. 
But steep and flinty was the road, Tr 
And sharp the hurrying pikeman's good, 
And when we came to Dennan's Row, 
A child might scatheless stroke his brow.”— 

v. 


NORMAN. 
“ That bull was slain: his reeking hide A) 
They stretched the cataract beside, 
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Whose waters their wild tumult toss 

Adown the black and craggy boss 

Of that huge cliff, whose ample verge 

Tradition calls the Hero's Targe. 

Couched on a shelve beneath its brink, 

Close where the thundering torrents sink, 

Rocking beneath their headlong sway, 

And drizzled by the ceaseless spray, 

Midst groan of rock, and roar of stream, 

The wizard waits prophetic dream. 

Nor distant rests the Chief ;—but hush ! 

See, gliding slow through mist and bush, 

The hermit gains yon rock, and stands 

To gaze upon our slumbering bands. 

Seems he not, Malise, like a ghost, 

That hovers o'er a slaughtered host ? 

Or raven on the blasted oak, 

That, watching while the deer is broke, 

His morsel claims with sullen croak ?” 
MALISE. | 

“ Peace ! peace ! to other than to me, 

Thy words were evil augury ; 

But still I hold Sir Roderick's blade 

Clan-Alpine's omen and her aid, 

Not aught that, gleaned from heaven or hell, 

Yon fiend-begotten monk can tell. 

The Chieftain joins him, see—and now, 


we? 


Together they descend the brow. 
Vi. 


And, as they came; with Alpine’s Lord 
The Hermit Monk held solemn word :— 
*t Roderick ! it is a fearful strife, 

For man endowed with mortal life, 
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Whose shroud of sentient clay can still 
Feel feverish pang and fainting chill, 
Whose eye can stare in stony trance, 


- Whose hair can rouse like warrior's lance,— 


"Tis hard for such to view, unfurled, 

The curtain of the future world. 

Yet, witness every quaking limb, 

My sunken pulse, my eyeballs dim, 

My soul with harrowing anguish torn, 
This for my Chieftain have I borne !— 
The shapes that sought my fearful couch, 
An human tongue may ne’er avouch ; 

No mortal man,—save he, who, bred 
Between the living and the dead, 

Is gifted beyond nature’s law,— 

Had e’er survived to say he saw. 

At length the fateful answer came, 

In characters of living flame ! 

Not spoke in word, nor blazed in scroll, 
But borne and branded on my soul ;— 
WHICH SPILLS THE FOREMOST FOEMAN'S LIFE. 
THAT PARTY CONQUERS IN THE STRIFE, "— 


VIL 
“ Thanks, Brian, for thy zeal and care : 
Good is thine augury, and fair. 
Clan-Alpine ne'er in battle stood, 
But first our broadswords tasted blood. 
A surer victim still I know, 
Self-offered to the auspicious blow ; 
A spy has sought my land this morn, — 
No eve shall witness his return ! 
My followers guard each pass's mouth, 
To east, to westward, and to south ; 
Red Murdoch, bribed to be his guide, 
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Has charge to lead his steps aside, 
Till, in deep path or dingle brown, 
He light on those shall bring him down. 
—But see, who comes his news to show i 
Malise ! what tidings of the foe ?"— 

VIII. 
* At Doune, o'er many a spear and glaive 
Two barons proud their banners wave. 
I saw the Moray's silver star, 
And marked the sable pale of Mar."— 
“By Alpine's soul, high tidings those ! 
I love to hear of worthy foes. 
When move they on ?"—**To-morrow's noon 
Will see them here for battle boune."— 
“Then shall it see a meeting stern !— 
But, for the place—say, couldst thou learn 
Nought of the friendly clans of Earn ? 
Strengthened by them, we well might bide 
The battle on Benledi's side. 
Thou couldst not?—well! Clan-Alpine's men 
Shall man the Trosachs’ shaggy glen ; 
Within Lock Katrine’s gorge we'll fight, 
All in our maids’ and matrons’ sight, 
Each for his hearth and household fire, 
Father for child, and son for sire,— 
Lover for maid beloved !—But why — 
Is it the breeze affects mine eye ? 
Or dost thou come, ill-omened tear! 
A messenger of doubt or fear ? 
No! sooner may the Saxon lance 
Unfix Benledi from his stance, 
Than doubt or terror can pierce through 
The unyielding heart of Roderick Dhu ! 
"Tis stubborn as his trusty targe— 
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Each to his post—all know their charge." 
The pibroch sounds, the bands advance, 
The broad-swords gleam, the banners dance, 


' Obedient to the Chieftain's glance. 


— Í turn me from the martial roar, 
And seek Coir-Uriskin once more. 

IX. 
Where is the Douglas ?—he is gone ; 
And Ellen sits on the grey stone 
Fast by the cave, and makes her moan ; 
While vainly Allan's words of cheer 
Are poured on her unheeding ear.— 
“He will return—Dear lady, trust !— 
With joy return ;—he will—he must. 
Well was it time to seek, afar, 
Some refuge from impending war, 
When e'en Clan-Alpine's rugged swarm 
Are cowed by the approaching storm. 
I saw their boats, with many a light, 
Floating the livelong yesternight, 
Shifting like flashes darted forth 
By the red streamers of the north ; 
I marked at morn how close they ride, 
Thick moored by the lone islet's side, 
Like wild ducks couching in the fen, 
When stoops the hawk upon the glen. 
Since this rude race dare not abide 
The peril on the’ mainland side, 
Shall not thy noble father’s care 
Some safe retreat for thee prepare ?"— 

x 

ELLEN. 


. “No, Allan, no! Pretext so kind 


My wakeful terrors could not blind. 
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When in such tender tone, yet grave, 

Douglas a parting blessing gave, 

The tear that glistened in his eye 

Drowned not his purpose fixed on high. 

My soul, though feminine and weak, 

Can image his ; e'en as the lake, 

Itself disturbed by slightest stroke, 

Reflects the invulnerable rock. 

He hears report of battle rife, 

He deems himself the cause of strife. 

I saw him redden, when the theme 

Turned, Allan, on thine idle dream 

Of Malcólm Greme in fetters bound 

Which I, thou saidst, about him wound. 

Think’st thou he trowed thine omen'aught ? 

Oh no! ’twas apprehensive thought 

For the kind youth, for Roderick too— 

(Let me be just) that friend so true ; 

In danger both, and in our cause ! . 

Minstrel, the Douglas dare not pause. 

Why else that solemn warning given; 

*If not on earth, we meet in heaven !” 

Why else, to Cambus-Kenneth’s fane, 

Tf eve return him not again, 

Am I to hie, and make me known ? 

Alas ! he goes to Scotland’s throne, 

Buys his friend’s safety with his own ;— 

He goes to do—what I had done, 

Had Douglas’ daughter been his son p 
XI. 

“Nay, lovely Ellen 1—dearest, nay ! 

If aught should his return delay, 

He only named yon holy fane 

As fitting place to meet again. 
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Be sure he's safe ; and for the Græme, — 
Heaven’s blessing on his gallant name I— 
My visioned sight may yet prove true, 
Nor bode of ill to him or you. 

When did my gifted dream beguile? 
Think of the stranger at the isle, 

And think upon the harpings slow, 

That presaged this approaching woe ! 
Sooth was my prophecy of fear B 

Believe it when it augurs cheer. 

Would we had left this dismal spot! 

Ill luck still haunts a fairy grot. 

Of such a wondrous tale I know— 
Dear lady, change that look of woe, 

My harp was wont thy grief to cheer," — 


ELLEN. 


“Well, be it as thou wilt ; T hear, 
But cannot stop the bursting tear." 
The Minstrel tried his simple art, 
But distant far was Ellen’s heart, 


XII. 
BALLAD. 
ALICE BRAND. 


Merry it is in the good greenwood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 
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When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cty, 


And the hunter's horn is ringing. 


“O Alice Brand, my native land, 
Is lost for love of you; 

And we must hold by wood and wold, 
As outlaws wont to do. 
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“O Alice, 'twas all for thy locks so bright, 
And 'twas all for thine eyes so blue, 
That on the night of our luckless. flight, 
Thy brother bold I slew. 
“ Now must I teach to hew the beech, 
The hand that held the glaive, 
For leaves to spread our lowly bed, 
And stakes to fence our cave. 
« And for vest of pall, thy fingers small, 
That wont on harp to stray, 
A cloak must sheer from the slaughtered deer, 
To keep the cold away."— 
ʻO Richard ! if my brother died, 
"Twas but a fatal chance ; 
For darkling was the battle tried, 
And fortune sped the lance. 
“Tf pall and vair no more I wear, 
Nor thou the crimson sheen, 
As warm, we'll say, is the russet grey, 
As gay the forest-green. 
« And, Richard, if our lot be hard, 
And lost thy native land, 
Still Alice has her own Richard, 
And he his Alice Brand.” 
xir. 
BALLAD CONTINUED. 
"Tis merry, 'tis merry, in good ‘greenwood, 
So blithe Lady Alice is singing ; : 
On the beech's pride, and oak's brown side, 
Lord Richard's axe is ringing. 
Up spoke the moody Elfin King, 
Who wonned within the hill,— 
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Like wind in the porch of a ruined church, 
His voice was ghostly shrill. 


“Why sounds yon stroke on beech and oak, 

Our moonlight circle’s screen? 10 
Or who comes here to chase the deer, 

Beloved of our Elfin Queen ? 
Or who may dare on wold to wear 

The fairies’ fatal green ? 


“Up, Urgan, up ! to yon mortal hie, ' 15 
For thou wert christened man syd 

For cross or sign thou wilt not fly, 
For muttered word or ban. 


“Lay on him the curse of the withered heart, 
The curse of the sleepless eye ; 

Till he wish and pray that his life would part, 
Nor yet find leave to die.” 


26 


XIV. 


BALLAD CONTINUED. 


"Tis merry, ’tis merry, in good greenwood, 
Though the birds have stilled their singing ; 
The evening blaze doth Alice raise, 
And Richard is fagots bringing. 


Up Urgan starts, that hideous dwarf, 5 
Before Lord Richard stands, 

And, as he crossed and blessed himself, 
“ I fear not sign,” quoth the grisly elf, 

“That is made with bloody hands.” 


But out then spoke she, Alice Brand, do 
That woman void of fear,-— 


“ And if there's blood upon his hand, 
"Tis but the blood of deer."— 
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“ Now loud thou liest, thou bold of mood! 
It cleaves unto his hand, 15 
The stain of thine own kindly blood, 
The blood of Ethert Brand." 
Then forward stepped she, Alice Brand, 
And made the holy sign,— 
“ And if there's blood on Richard's hand, 20 
A spotless hand is mine. 


* And I conjure thee, Demon elf, 
By Him whom Demons fear, 
To show us whence thou art thyself, 
And what thine errand here ?” 25 


xv. 
BALLAD CONTINUED. 


* "Tis merry, ’tis merry, in Fairy-land, 
When fairy birds are singing, 
When the court doth ride by their monarch's side, 
With bit and bridle ringing : T 
“ And gaily shines the Fairy-land— 5 
But all is glistening show, 
Like the idle gleam that December's beam 
Can dart on ice and snow. 


** And fading, like that varied gleam, 
Is our inconstant shape, 

Who now like knight and lady seem, 
And now like dwarf and ape. 


«Tt was between the night and day, 

When the Fairy King has power, 
That I sunk down in a sinful fray, 15 
And,’twixt life and death, was snatched away 

To the joyless Elfin bower. 
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“But wist I of a woman bold, 
Who thrice my brow durst sign, 

I might regain my mortal mould, 
As fair a form as thine.” — ' 


She crossed him once—she crossed him twice— 
That lady was so brave ; 

The fouler grew his goblin hue, 
The darker grew the cave. 


She crossed him thrice; that lady bold : 
He rose beneath her hand 
The fairest knight on Scottish mould, 
Her brother, Ethert Brand ! 
Merry it is in good greenwood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 
But merrier were they in Dunfermline grey, 
When all the bells were ringing. 
XVI. 
Just as the minstrel sounds were staid, 
.A stranger climbed the steepy glade ; 
His martial step, his stately mien, 
His hunting suit of Lincoln green, 
His eagle glance, remembrance claims-— 
"Tis Snowdoun’s Knight, 'tis James Fitz-James, 
Ellen beheld as in a dream, 
Then, starting, scarce suppressed a scream : 
“ O stranger ! in such hour of fear, 
What evil hap has brought thee here ?"— 
* An evil hap how can it be, 
That bids me look again on thee ? 
By promise bound, my former guide 
Met me betimes this morning tide, 
And marshalled, over bank and bourne, 
The happy path of my return.” — 
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“The happy path !—what ! said he nought 

Of war, of battle to be fought, 

Of guarded pass?” “No, by my faith ! 

Nor saw I aught could augur scathe."— 

** O haste thee, Allan, to the kern, 

— Vonder his tartans I discern ; 

Learn thou his purpose, and conjure 

That he will guide the stranger sure !— 

What prompted thee, unhappy man ? 

The meanest serf in Roderick's clan 

Had not been bribed by love or fear, 

Unknown to him to guide thee here."— 
XVII. 

“Sweet Ellen, dear my life must be, 

Since it is worthy care from thee ; 

Yet life I hold but idle breath, 

When love or honour's weighed with death. 

Then let me profit by my chance, 

And speak my purpose bold at once. 

I come to bear thee from a wild, 

Where ne'er before such blossom smiled ; 

By this soft hand to lead thee far 

From frantic scenes of feud and war. 

Near Bochastle my horses wait ; 

They bear us soon to Stirling gate. 

Il place thee in a lovely bower, 

T'll guard thee like a tender flower— 

“OQ! hush, Sir Knight! ’twere female art, 

To say I do not read thy heart ; 

Too much, before, my selfish ear 

Was idly soothed my praise to hear. 

That fatal bait hath lured thee back, 

In deathful hour, o’er dangerous track ; 

And how, O how, can I atone 
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The wreck my vanity brought on !— 

One way remains—I'll tell him all— 

Yes! struggling bosom, forth it shall ! 

Thou, whose light folly bears the blame, 25 
Buy thine own pardon with thy shame ! 

But first—my father is a man 

Outlawed, and exiled, under ban ; 

The price of blood is on his head, 

With me ’twere infamy to wed.— 30 
Still wouldst thou speak ? — then hear the truth ! 
Fitz-James, there is a noble youth,— 

If yet he is !—exposed for me 

And mine to dread extremity— 

Thou hast the secret of my heart ; 35 
Forgive, be generous, and depart." ! 


XVIII. 


Fitz-James knew every wily train 

A lady's fickle heart to gain, 

But here he knew and felt them vain. 

There shot no glance from Ellen’s eye, 

To give her steadfast speech the lie ; 5 
In maiden confidence she stood, \ 

Though mantled in her cheek the blood, 

And told her love with such a sigh 

Of deep and hopeless agony, 

As death had sealed her Malcolm’s doom, 10 
And she sat sorrowing on his tomb. 

Hope vanished from Fitz-James’s eye, 

But not with hope fled sympathy. 

He proffered to attend her side, 

As brother would a sister guide. — 15 
“ O! little knowest thou Roderick's heart ! 

Safer for both we go apart. 
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O haste thee, and from Allan learn, 

If thou mayst trust yon wily kern.” 

With hand upon his forehead laid, 20 
The conflict of his mind to shade, 

A parting step or two he made ; 

Then, as some thought had crossed his brain, 

He paused, and turned, ahd came again. 


XIX. 


“ Hear, lady, yet, a parting word !— 
It chanced in fight that my poor sword 
Preserved the life of Scotland's lord. 
This ring the grateful Monarch gave, 
And bade, when I had boon to crave, 5 
To bring it back, and boldly claim 

The recompense that I would name. 

Ellen, I am no courtly lord, 

But one who lives by lance and sword, 

Whose castle is his helm and shield, io 
His lordship the embattled field. 

What from a prince can I demand, 

Who neither reck of state nor land ? 

Ellen, thy hand—the ring is thine ; 

Bach guard and usher knows the sign, 15 
Seek thou the king without delay ; 
This signet shall secure thy way ; 
And claim thy suit, whate’er it be, 
As ransom of his pledge to me." 


He placed the golden circlet on, Do 
Paused—kissed her hand —and then was gone. 
The aged Minstrel stood aghast, 
So hastily Fitz James shot past. 
He joined his guide, and wending down 
25 


The ridges of the mountain brown, 
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Across the stream they took their way, 
That joins Loch-Katrine to Achray. 

xx 
All in the Trosachs’ glen was still, 
Noontide was sleeping on the hill : 
Sudden his guide whooped loud and high— 
“Murdoch ! was that a signal cry ?? — 
He stammered forth —* I shout to scare 
You raven from his dainty fare." 
He looked—he knew the raven's prey, 
His own brave steed :—“ Ah! gallant grey ! 
For thee—for me, perchance—’twere well 
We ne’et had seen the Trosachs’ dell.— 
Murdoch, move first—but silently ; 
Whistle or whoop, and thou shalt die !” 
Jealous and sullen on they fared, 
Each silent, each upon his guard. 


XXI. 


Now wound the path its dizzy ledge 
Around a precipice's edge, 

When lo! a wasted female form, 

Blighted by wrath of sun and storm, 

In tattered weeds and wild array, 

Stood on a cliff beside the way, 

And glancing round her restless eye 
Upon the wood, the rock, the sky, 
Seemed nought to mark, yet all to spy. 
Her brow was wreathed with gaudy broom; 
With gesture wild she waved a plume 

Of feathers, which the eagles fling 

To crag and cliff from dusky wing ; 

Such spoils her desperate step had sought, 
Where scarce was footing for the goat. 


[canto 
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The tartan plaid she first descried, 

And shrieked till all the rocks replied ; 

As loud she laughed when near they drew, 
For then the Lowland garb she knew ; 

And then her hands she wildly wrung, 

And then she wept, and then she sung— 

She sung !—the voice, in better time, 
Perchance to harp or lute might chime; 

And now, though strained and roughened, still 
Rung wildly sweet to dale and hill 


XXH. 


SONG. 
“ They bid me sleep, they bid me pray, 
They say may brain is warped and wrung— 
I cannot sleep on Highland brae. 
I cannot pray in Highland tongue. 
But were I now where Allan glides, 
Or heard my native Devan’s tides, 
So sweetly would I rest, and pray 
That heaven would close my wintry day! 
"Twas thus my hair they bade me braid, 
They made me to the church repair ; 
It was my bridal morn, they said, 
And my true love would meet me there. 
But woe betide the cruel guile, 
That drowned in blood the morning smile ! 
And woe betide the fairy dream ! 
I only waked to sob and scream.” 


XXIII. 
* Who is this maid ? what means her lay ? 


She hovers o'er the hollow way, 
And flutters wide her mantle grey, 
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As the lone heron spreads his wing, 

By twilight, o’er a haunted spring.” 5 
“Tis Blanche of Devan,” Murdoch said, 

“ A crazed and captive Lowland maid, 

Ta’en on the morn she was a bride, 

When Roderick forayed Devan-side. 

The gay bridegroom resistance made, 10 
And felt our Chief’s unconquered blade. 

I marvel she is now at large, 

But oft she ’scapes from Maudlin’s charge.— 

Hence, brain-sick fool!” He raised his bow :— 

“ Now, if thou strikest ber but one blow, 15 
I'll pitch thee from the cliff as far 

As, ever peasant pitched a bar "— 

“Thanks, champion, thanks!” the Maniac cried, 
And pressed her to Fitz-James’s side. 

* See the grey pennons I prepare, 20 
To seek my true-love through the air ! 

I will not lend that savage groom, 

To break his fall, one downy plume ! 

No !—deep amid disjointed stones, 

The wolves shall batten on his bones, 25 
And then shall his detested plaid, 

By bush and brier in mid air staid, 


"Wave forth a banner fair and free, 


Meet singal for their revelry.”— 


XXIV. 
* Hush thee, poor maiden, and be still ! "— 
“ O ! thou look'st kindly, and I will.— 
Mine eye has dried and wasted been, 
But still it loves the Lincoln green ; 
And, though mine ear is all unstrung, 5 
Still, still it loves the Lowland tongue. 
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“ For O my sweet William was forester true, 
He stole poor Blanche's heart away ! 
His coat it was all of the greenwood hue, 
And so blithely he trilled the Lowland lay ! 10 
"Tt was not that I meant to tell 
But thou art wise, and guessest well." 
Then, in a low and broken tone, 
And hurried note, the song went on. 
Still on the Clansman, fearfully, 15 
She fixed her apprehensive eye ; 
Then turned it on the Knight, and then 
Her look glanced wildly o’er the glen. 


XXV. 


» 


“The toils are pitched, and the stakes are set, 
Ever sing merrily, merrily ; 

The bows they bend, and the knives they whet, 
Hunters live so cheerily. 

It was a stag, a stag of ten, 5 
Bearing its branches sturdily ; 

He came stately down the glen, 
Ever sing hardily, hardily. . 

Tt was there he met with a wounded doe, 


) z She was bleeding deathfully ; 10 
She warned him of the toils below, 
O, so faithfully, faithfully ! 
He had an eye, and he could heed, 
Ever sing warily, warily ; 
He had a foot, and he could speed = 15 
Hunters watch so narrowly.” 
s 
XXVI. 


Fitz-James’s mind was passion- -tossed, 
When Ellen's hints and fears were lost ; 
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But Murdocb's shout suspicion wrought, 
And Blanche's song conviction brought.— 
Not like a stag that spies the snare, 
But lion of the hunt aware, 
He waved at once his blade on high, 
“ Disclose thy ‘treachery, or die !” 
Forth at full speed the Clansman flew, 
But in his race his bow he drew. 
The shaft just grazed Fitz-James's crest, 
And thrilled in Blanche's faded breast.— 
Murdoch of Alpine ! prove thy speed, 
For ne'er had Alpine's son such need ! 
With heart of fire, and foot of wind, 
The fierce avenger is behind ! 
Fate judges of the rapid strife— 
The forfeit death—the prize is life! 
Thy kindred ambush lies before, 
Close couched upon the heathery moor ; 
Them couldst thou reach !—it may not be— 
Thine ambushed kin thou ne’er shalt see, 
The fiery Saxon gains on thee! 
—Resistless speeds the deadly thrust, 
As lightning strikes the pine to dust ; 
With foot and hand Fitz-James must strain 
Ere he can win his blade again. 
Bent o’er the fallen, with falcon eye, 
He grimly smiled to see him die ; 
Then slower wended back bis way, 
Where the poor maiden bleeding lay. 

XXVII. 

She sate beneath the birchen tree, 
Her elbow resting on her knee ; 
She had withdrawn the fatal shaft, 
And gazed on it, and feebly laughed ; 
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Her wreath of broom and feathers grey, 
Daggled with blood, beside her lay. 

The Knight to stanch the life-stream tried,— 
“ Stranger, it is in vain ! " she cried. 

“ This hour of death has given me more 

Of reason's power than years before ; 

For, as these ebbing veins decay, 

My frenzied visions fade away. 

A helpless injured wretch I die, 

And something tells me in thine eye, 

That thou wert mine avenger born.— 

Seest thou this tress ? —O ! still Pve worn 
This little tress of yellow hair, 

Through danger, frenzy; and despair ! 

It once was brish igno clear as thine, 

But blood and tears have dimmed its shine. 
I will not tell thee when ’twas shred, 

Nor from what guiltless victim's head— 
My brain would turn !—but it shall wave 
Like plumage on thy helmet brave, 

Till sun and wind shall bleach the stain, 
And thou wilt bring it me again.— 

T waver still —O God ! more bright 

Let Reason beam her parting light !— 

O! by thy knighthood’s honoured sign, 
And for thy life preserved by mine, 

When thou shalt see a darksome man, 
Who boasts him Chieligh Alpine's Clan, 
With tartans broad, and shadowy plume, 
And hand of blood, and brow of gloom, , 
"Be thy heart bold, thy weapon strong, _ 
And wreak poor Blanche of Devan's wrong ! 
They watch for thee by pass and fell. . . 
Avoid the path... O God!. . . farewell.” 
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XXVIII. 


A kindly heart had brave Fitz-James ; 

Fast poured his eyes at pity’s claims ; 

And now, with mingled yrief and ire, 

He saw the murdered maid expire. 

“God, in my need, be my relief, 5 
As I wreak this on yonder Chief!”— 

A lock from Blanche’s tresses fair 

He blended with her bridegroom’s hair ; 

The mingled braid in blood he dyed, 

And placed it on his bonnet-side : 10 
“By Him whose word is truth ! I swear, 

No other favour will I wear, 

Till this sad token I imbrue 

In the best blood of Roderick Dhu ! 

— But hark! what means yon faint halloo? I5 
The chase is up, —but they shall know, 

The stag at bay's a dangerous foe." 

Barred from the known but guarded way, 

Through copse and cliffs Fitz-James must stray, 

And oft must change his desperate track, 20 
By stream and precipice turned back. 

Heartless, fatigued, and faint, at length, 

From lack of food and loss of strength, 

He couched him in a thicket hoar, 

And thought his toils and perils o'er:— 25 
** Of all my rash adventures past, 

This frantic feat must prove the last ! 

Who e'er so mad but might have guessed, 

That all this Highland hornet's nest 

Would muster up in swarms so soon | 30 
As eer they heard of bands at Doune ?— Y 
Like bloodhounds now they search me out,— 
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Hark, to the whistle and the shout I— 
Tf further through the wilds Igo, 
I only fall upon the foe : 35 
I'll couch me here till evening grey, 
Then darkling try my dangerous way.” 


XXIX. 


The shades of eve come slowly down, 

The woods are wrapt in deeper brown, 

The owl awakens from her dell, 

The fox is heard upon the fell ; ` 
Enough remains of glimmering light 5 
To guide the wanderer’s steps aright, 

Yet not enough from far to show 

His figure to the watchful foe. 

With cautious step, and ear awake, 

He climbs the crag and threads the brake ; 10 
And not the summer solstice, there, 

Tempered the midnight mountain air, 

But every breeze, that swept the wold, 

Benumbed his drenched limbs with cold. 

In dread, in danger, and alone, 15 
Famished and chilled, through ways unknown, 
Tangled and steep, he journeyed on ; 

Till, as a rock's huge point he turned, 

A watch-fire close before him burned. 


XXX. 


Beside its embers red and clear, 

Basked, in his plaid, a mountaineer ; 

And up he sprung with sword in hand,— 

“Thy name and purpose? Saxon, stand! ” 

“A stranger.” “ What dost thou require ?”— 5 
“ Rest and a guide, and food and fire. 
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My life’s beset, my path is lost, 

The gale has chilled my limbs with frost.” 
“ Art thou a friend to Roderick ?” “No.” 
“Thou darest not call thyself a foe ?” 

“I dare! to him and all the band 

He brings to aid his murderous hand." 

** Bold words !—but, though the beast of game 
The privilege of chase may claim, 

Though space and law the stag we lend, 
Ere hound we slip, or bow we bend, 

Who ever recked, where, how, or when, 
The prowling fox was trapped or slain ? 
Thus treacherous scouts, — yet sure they lie, 
Who say thou camest a secret spy !"— 

“ They do, by heaven !— Come Roderick Dhu, 
And of his clan the boldest two, 

And let me but till morning rest, 

I write the falsehood on their crest.” 

“Tf by the blaze I mark aright, 

Thou bear'st the belt and spur of Knight.” 
“Then by these tokens mayst thou know 
Each proud oppressor's mortal foe."— 

* Enough, enough ; sit down and share 

A soldier's couch, a soldier's fare.” 


XXXI. 


He gave him of his Highland cheer, 

The hardened flesh of mountain deer ; 
Dry fuel on the fire he laid, 

And bade the Saxon share his plaid, 

He tended him like welcome guest, 

Then thus his further speech addressed :— 
“ Stranger, I am to Roderick Dhu 

A clansman born, a kinsman true ; 


To 


or 
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Each word against his honour spoke, 
Demands of me avenging stroke ; 

Yet more, — upon thy fate, 'tis said, 
A mighty augury is laid. 

It rests with me to wind my horn, — 
Thou art with numbers overborne ; 

It rests with me, here, brand to brand, 
Worn as thou art, to bid thee stand : 
But, not for clan, nor kindred’s cause, 
Will I depart from honour's laws ; 
To assail a wearied man were shame, 
A stranger is a holy name ; 

Guidance and rest, and food and fire, 
In vain he never must require. 

Then rest thee here till dawn of day ; 
Myself will guide thee on the way, 


O'er stock and stone, through watch and ward, 


Till past Clan-Alpine's outmost guard, 
As far as Coilantogle's ford ; 

From thence thy warrant is thy sword." 
“ I take thy courtesy, by heaven, 

As freely as "tis nobly given io 

« Well, rest thee ; for the bittern's cry 
Sings us the lake's wild lullaby.” 

With that he shook the gathered heath, 
And spread his plaid upon the wreath ; 
And the brave foemen, side by side, 
Lay peaceful down, like brothers tried, 
And slept until the dawning beam 
Purpled the mountain and the stream. 
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The Combat. 
L 


Fair as the earliest beam of eastern light, 
When first, by the bewildered pilgrim spied, 
It smiles upon the dreary brow of night, 
And silvers o’er the torrent’s foaming tide, 
And lights the fearful path on mountain side;— 5 
Fair as that beam, although the fairest far, 
Giving to horror grace, to danger pride, è 
Shine martial Faith, and Courtesy’s bright star, 
Through all the wreckful stroms that cloud the brow 
of War. 
I. £ 
That early beam, so fair and sheen, 
Was twinkling through the hazel screen, 
When, rousing at its glimmer red, 
The warriors left their lowly bed, 
Looked out upon the dappled sky, 5 
Muttered their soldier matins by, 
And then awaked their fire, to steal, 
As short and rude, their soldier meal. 
"That o'er, the Gael around him threw 
His graceful plaid of varied hue, 10 
And, true to promise, led the way, 
By thicket green and mountain grey. 
A wildering path !—they winded now 
Along the precipice’s brow, 
Commanding the rich scenes beneath, 15 
The windings of the Forth and Teith, 
And all the vales between that lie, 
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Till Stirling’s turrets melt in sky ; 

Then, sunk in copse, their farthest glance 

Gained not the length of horseman's lance. 20 
‘Twas oft so steep, the foot was fain 

Assistance from the hand to gain; 

So tangled oft, that, bursting through, 

Each hawthorn shed her showers of dew,— 

That diamond dew, so pure and clear, 25 
It rivals all but Beauty's tear ! 


< 
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Il. 


At length they came where, stern and steep, 

The hill sinks down upon the deep. 

Here Vennachar in silver flows, 

There, ridge on ridge, Benledi rose ; 

Ever the hollow path twined on, 5 
Beneath steep bank and threatening stone ; 

A hundred men might hold the post 

With hardihood against a host. 

The rugged mountain's scanty cloak 

Was dwarfish shrubs of birch and oak, 10 
With shingles bare, and cliffs between, 

And patches bright of bracken green, 

And heather black, that waved so high, 

It held the copse in rivalry. 

But where the lake slept deep and still, 15 
Dank osiers fringed the swamp and hill ; 
‘And oft both path and hill were torn, 
Where wintry torrent down had borne, 
And heaped upon the cumbered land 
Its wreck of gravel, rocks, and sand. 

So toilsome was the road to trace, 

The guide, abating of his pace, 
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Led slowly through the pass’s jaws, 

And asked Fitz-James, by what strange cause 

He sought these wilds? traversed by few, 25 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu. 


IV. 


“Brave Gael, my pass, in danger tried, 

Hangs in my belt, and by my side ; 

Yet, sooth to tell,” the Saxon said, 

“I dreamt not now to claim its aid. 

When here, but three days since, I came, 5 
Bewildered in pursuit of game, 

Ali seemed as peaceful and as still, 

As the mist slumbering on yon hill ; 

Thy dangerous Chief was then afar, 

Nor soon expected back from war. 10 
Thus said, at least, my mountain-guide, 

Though deep perchance the villain lied."— 

“Yet why a second venture try 2"— 

“A warrior thou, and ask me why !— 

Moves our free course by such fixed cause, 15 
As gives the poor mechanic laws ? 

Enough, I sought to drive away 

The lazy hours of peaceful day ; 

Slight cause will then suffice to guide 

A Knights free footsteps far and wide,— 20 
A falcon flown, a greyhound strayed, 

The merry glance of mountain maid : 

Or, if a path be dangerous known, 

The danger's self is lure alone," — 


Vis 


" Thy secret keep, I urge thee not ;— 
Yet, ere again ye sought this spot, 
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Say, heard ye nought of Lowland war, 
Against Clan-Alpine, raised by Mar ?" 
— ^" No, by my word ;—of bands prepared 
To guard King Tames's sports I heard ; 
Nor doubt I aught, but, when they hear 
This muster of the mountaineer, 
Their pennons will abroad be flung, 
Which else in Doune had peaceful hung."— 
“ Free be they flung! for we were loth 
Their silken folds should feast the moth. 
Free be they flung !—as free shall wave 
Clan-Alpine’s pine in banner brave. 
But, Stranger, peaceful since you came, 
Bewildered in the mountain game, 
Whence the bold boast by which you show 
Vich-Alpine’s vowed and mortal foe P— 
“Warrior, but yester-morn, I knew 
Nought of thy Chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 
Save as an outlawed desperate man, 
The chief of a rebellious clan, 
Who, in the Regent’s court and sight, 
With ruffian dagger stabbed a knight : 
Yet this alone might from his part 
Sever each true and loyal heart.” 

VI. 


Wrothful at such arraignment foul, 

Dark lowered the clansman’s sable scowl. 

A space he paused, then sternly said, 

And heardst thou why he drew his blade ? 
Heardst thou, that shameful word and blow 
Brought Roderick’s vengeance on his foe? 
What recked the Chieftain if he stood 

On Highland heath, or Holy-Rood? 
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He rights such wrong where it is given, 

Afit were in the court of heaven."— 

/ * Still was it outrage ;—yet, ’tis true, 
Not then claimed sovereignty his due; 
While Albany, with feeble hand, 

Held borrowed truncheon of command, 
The young King, mewed in Stirling tower, 
Was stranger to respect and power. 

But then, thy Chieftain’s robber life ! — 
Winning mean prey by causeless strife, 
Wrenching from ruined Lowland swain 
His herds and harvest reared in vain.— 
Methinks a soul, like thine, should scorn 
The spoils from such foul foray borne.” 


VII. 


The Gael heheld him grim tbe while, 
And answered with disdainful smile, — 
* Saxon, from yonder mountain high, 
I marked thee send delighted eye, 

Far to the south and east, where lay, 
Extended in succession gay, 

Deep waving fields and pastures green, 


With gentle slopes and groves between :— 


"These fertile plains, that softened vale, 
Were once the birthright of the Gael ; 
The stranger came with iron hand, 

And from our fathers reft the land. 
Where dwell we now! See, rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell. 

Ask we this savage hill we tread, 

For fattened steer or household bread ; 
Ask we for flocks these shingles dry, 
And well the mountain might reply,— 
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* To you, as to your sires of yore, 
Belong the target and claymore ! 20 
| I give you shelter in my breast, 
Your own good blades must win the rest." 
Pent in this fortress of the North, 
Think’st thou we will not sally forth, 
To spoil the spoiler as we may, 25 
And from the robber rend the prey ? 
Ay, by my soul 1— While on yon plain 
| The Saxon rears one shock of grain ; 
While, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river's maze,— 30 
The Gael, of plain and river heir, 
Shall, with strong hand, redeem his share, 
Where live the mountain Chiefs who hold 
That plundering Lowland field and fold 
Is aught but retribution true? 35 
Seek other cause 'gainst Roderick Dhu."— 


= 


VIII. 


Answered Fitz-James,—“ And, if I sought, 

"Think'st thou no other could be brought ? 

What deem ye of my path waylaid ? 

My life given o'er to ambuscade? "- — 

í *t As of a meed to rashness due : ; 5 
Hadst thou sent warning fair and true, — 

I seek my hound, or falcon strayed, 

I seek, good faith, a Highland maid,— 

Free hadst thou been to come and go; 

But secret path marks secret foe. ID 
Nor yet, for this, even as a Spy, 

| Hadst thou, unheard, been doomed to die, 

Save to fulfil an augury.” — 

«Well, let it pass ; nor will I now 
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Fresh cause of enmity avow, 

To chafe thy mood and cloud thy brow. 
Enough, I am by promise tied 

To match me with this man of pride : 
Twice have I sought Clan-Alpine’s glen 
In peace ; but when I come agen, 

1 come with banner, brand, and bow, 
As leader seeks his mortal foe. 

For love-lorn swain, in lady’s bower, 
Ne’er panted for the appointed hour, 
As I, until before me stand 

This rebel Chieftain and his band !” 


IX. 


“ Have, then, thy wish "—He whistled shrill, 


And he was answered from the hill ; 
Wild as the scream of the curlew, 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below, 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 
From shingles grey their lances start, | 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart, 
The rushes and the willow-wand 

Are bristling into axeand brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior armed for strife. 
That whistle garrisoned the glen 

At once with full five hundred men, 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 
Watching their leader’s beck and will, 
All silent there they stood, and still. 
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Like the loose crags, whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o'er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant's touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the verge, 
With step and weapon forward flung, 

Upon the mountain-side they hung. 

The Mountaineer cast glance of pride 

Along Benledi’s living side, 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James —* How say'st thou now? 
These are Clan-Alpine's warriors true ; 

And, Saxon, —I am Roderick Dhu p 


x. 


Fitz-James was brave :—though to his heart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start, 
He manned himself with dauntless air, 
Returned the Chief his haughty stare, 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before :— 


. Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 


From its firm base as soon as. I ^ 

Sir Roderick marked—and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise, 

And the stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood—then waved his hand : 
Down sunk the disappearing band ; 
Each warrior vanished where he stood, 
In broom or bracken, heath or wood ; 
Sunk brand and spear and bended bow, 
In osiers pale and copses low ; 

It seemed as if their mother Earth 
Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 
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The wind’s last breath had tossed in air, 

Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair,— 

The next but swept a lone hill-side, 

Where heath and fern were waving wide : 

The sun’s last glance was glinted back, 25 
From spear and glaive, from targe and jack,— 

The next, all unreflected, shone 

On bracken green, and cold grey stone. 


XI. 


Fitz-James looked round—yet scarce believed 

The witness that his sight received ; 

Such apparition well might seem 

Delusion of a dreadful dream. 

Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed, 5 
And to his look the Chief replied, 

“ Fear nought— nay, that I need not say— 
But—doubt not aught from mine array. 

Thou art my guest ; —I pledged my word 

As far as Coilantogle ford : 10 
Nor would I call a clansman's brand 

For aid against one valiant hand, 

Though on our strife lay every vale 

Rent by the Saxon from the Gael. 

So move we on ;—1 only meant 15 
To show the reed on which you leant, 

Deeming this path you might pursue 

Without a pass from Roderick Dhu." 

They moved : —I said Fitz-James was brave, 

As ever knight that belted glaive ; 20 
Yet dare not say, that now his blood 

Kept on its wont and tempered flood, 

As, following Roderick's stride, he drew 

"That seeming lonesome pathway through, 
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Which yet, by fearful proof, was rife 
With lances, that, to take his life, 
Waited but signal from a guide, 

So late dishonoured and defied. 

Ever, by stealth, his eye sought round 
The vanished guardians of the ground, 
And still, from copse and heather deep, 
Fancy saw spear and broadsword peep, 
And in the plover's shrilly strain, 

The signal whistle heard again. 

Nor breathed he free till far behind 
The pass was left ; for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green, 

Where neither tree nor tuft was seen, 
Nor rush nor bush of broom was near, 
To hide a bonnet or a spear. 


XII. 


The Chief in silence strode before, 

And reached that torrent's sounding shore, 
Which, daughtér of three mighty lakes, 

From Vennachar in silver breaks, 

Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the mouldering lines, 

Where Rome, the Empress of the world, 

Of yore her eagle wings unfurled. 

And here his course the Chieftain staid, 
Threw down his target and his plaid, 

And to the Lowland warrior said— 

* Bold Saxon! to his promise just, 
Vich-Alpine has discharged his trust. 

This murderous Chief, this ruthless man, 
This head of a rebellious clan, 

Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward, 
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Far past Clan-Alpine’s outmost guard. 
Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 
A Chieftain's vengeance thou shalt feel. 
See, here, all vantageless I stand, zo 
Armed, like thyself, with single brand + 
For this is Coilantogle ford, 
And thou must keep thee with thy sword.” 

XIIL 
The Saxon paused :—“I nger delayed, 
When foeman bade me draw my blade ; 
Nay more, brave Chief, I vowed thy death : 
Yet sure thy fair and generous faith, 
And my deep debt for life preserved, 5 
A better meed have well deserved : 
Can nought but blood our feud atone ? 
Are there no means ?”—“No, Stranger, none ! 
And hear,—to fire thy flagging zeal,— 
The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 
For thus spoke Fate, by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead: 
* Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, , 
His party conquers in the strife. ”— 
“Then, by my word,” the Saxon said, 15 
“The riddle is already read. 
Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff, — 
"There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stiff. 
Thus Fate hath solved her prophecy, 
Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 20 
To James, at Stirling, let us go, 
When, if thou wilt be still his foe, 
Or if the King shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favour free, 
1 plight mine honour, oath, and word, 25 
That, to thy native strengths restored, 
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With each advantage shalt thou stand, 
That aids thee now to guard thy land.” 


XIV. 


Dark lightning flashed from Roderick’s eye— 

“Soars thy presumption, then, so high, 

Because a wretched kerne ye slew, 

Homage to name to Roderick Dhu ? 

He yields not, he, to man nor Fate ! 5 
Thou add'st but fuel to my hate :— 

My clansman's blood demands revenge. 

Not yet prepared ?—By heaven, I change 

My thought, and hold thy valour light 

As that of some vain carpet knight, io 
Who ill deserved my courteous care, A 
And whose best boast is but to wear 

A braid of his fair lady's hair.” — 

“I thank thee, Roderick, for the word! 

It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 15 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 

In the best blood that warms thy vein. 

Now, truce, farewell ! and, ruth, begone ! — 

Yet think not that by thee alone, 

Proud Chief! can courtesy be shown ; _ 20 
Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn, 

Start at my whistle clansmen stern, 

Of this small horn one feeble blast 

Would fearful odds against thee cast, 

But fear not—doubt not—which thou wilt— 25 
We try this quarrel hilt to hilt.” 

Then each at once his falchion drew, 

Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 

Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain, 

As what they ne’er might see again ; 30 
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‘Then foot, and point, and eye opposed, 
In dubious strife they darkly closed, 


XV. 


Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 

"That on the field his targe he threw, 

Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 

Had death so often dashed aside ; 

For, trained abroad his arms to wield, 5 
Fitz-Jame's blade was sword and shield, 

He practised every pass and ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; 

While less expert, though stronger far, 

The Gael maintained unequal war. Ja 
Three times in closing strife they stood, 

And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood ; 

No stinted draught, no scanty tide, 

The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 

Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain, 15 
And showered his blows like wintry rain ; 

And, as firm rock, or castle-roof, 

Against the winter shower is proof, 

The foe, invulnerable still, 

Foiled his wild rage by steady skill ; 20 
Till, at advantage ta’en, his brand 

Forced Roderick’s weapon from his hand, 

And backward borne upon the lea, 

Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee, 


XVI. 
" Now,yield thee, or by Him who made 
The world, thy heart’s blood dyes my blade — 
“Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy ! 
Let recreant yield, who fears to die.” 
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—Like adder darting from his coil, 5 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 

Like mountain-cat who guards her young, 

Full at Fitz-James’s throat he sprung, 

Received, but recked not of a wound, 

And locked his arms his foeman round.— ro 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own ! 

No maiden’s hand is round thee thrown ! 

That desperate grasp thy frame might feel, 

‘Through bars of brass and triple steel !— 

They tug, they strain !—down, down, they go, 15 
The Gael above, Fitz-Jumes below. 

‘The Chieftain’s gripe his throat compressed, 

His knee was planted on his breast ; 

His clotted locks he backward threw, 

Across his brow his hand he drew, 20 
From blood and mist to clear his sight, 
‘Then gleamed aloft his dagger bright !— 
—But hate and fury ill supplied 

‘The stream of life’s exhausted tide, 

And all too late the advantage came, 

To turn the odds of deadly game ; 

For, while the dagger gleamed on high, 
Reeled soul and sense, reeled brain and eye. 
Down came the blow ! but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 3o 
The struggling foe may now unclasp 

The fainting Chief's relaxing grasp ; 

Unwounded from the dreadful close, 

But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 


XVI. 


" 
Ut 


He faltered thanks to Heaven for life, i 
Redeemed, unhoped, from desperate strife; .. 
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Next on his foe his look he cast, 
Whose every gasp appeared his last ; 
In Roderick’s gore he dipped the braid,— 5 
“Poor Blanche ! thy wrongs are dearly paid ; 
Yet with thy foe, must die, or live,” 
The praise that Faith and Valour give."— 
With that he blew a bugle note, 
Undid the collar from his throat, à 10 
Unbonneted, and by the wave 
Sate down his brow and hands to lave. 
Then faint afar are heard the feet 
Of rushing steeds in gallop fleet ; 
The sounds increase, and now are seen 15 
Four mounted squires in Lincoln green ; 
Two who bear lance, and two who lead, 
By loosened rein, a saddled steed ; 
Each onward held his headlong course, 
And by Fit-James reined up his horse,— 20 
With wonder viewed the bloody spot— 
—“ Exclaim not, gallants ! question not.— 
You, Herbert and Luffness, alight, 
And bind the wounds of yonder knight ; 
Let the grey palfrey bear his weight, 25 
We destined for a fairer freight, 
And bring him on to Stirling straight ; 
I will before at better speed, 
To seek fresh horse and fitting weed. 
The sun rides high ;—I must be boune 3o 
To see the archer-game at noon ; 
But lightly Bayard clears the lea.— 
De Vaux and Herries, follow me! 
i XVII 
“Stand, Bayard, stand !”—the steed obeyed, 
With arching neck and bended head, - 
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And glancing eye, and quivering ear, 

As if he loved his lord to hear. 

No foot Fitz-James in stirrup staid, 

No grasp upon the saddle laid, 

But wreathed his left hand in the mane, 
And lightly bounded from the plain, 
Turned on the horsé his armed heel, 

And stirred his courage with the steel. 
Bounded the fiery steed in air, 

The rider sate erect and fair, 

Then, like a bolt from steel crossbow 
Forth launched, across the plain they go. 
They dashed that rapid torrent through, 
And up Carhonie's hill they flew ; 

Still at the gallop pricked the Knight, 

His merry-men followed as they might. 
Along thy banks, swift Teith ! they ride, 
And in the race they mock thy tide ; 
Torry and Lendrick now are past, 

And Deanstown lies behind them cast ; 
They rise, the bannered towers of Doune, 
They sink in distant woodland soon ; 
Blair-Drummond sees the hoofs strike fire, 
They sweep like breeze through Ochtertyre, 
They mark just glance and disappear 

The lofty brow of ancient Kier ; 

They bathe their coursers’ sweltering sides, 
Dark Forth! amid thy sluggish tides, 

And on the opposing shore take ground, 
With plash, with scramble, and with bound. 
Right-hand they leave thy cliffs, Craig-Forth ! 
‘And soon the bulwark of the North, 

Grey Stirling, with her towers and town, 
Upon their fleet career looked down. 
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XIX. 


As up the flinty path they strained, 
Sudden his steed the leader reined ; 
A signal to his squire he flung, 
Who instant to his stirrup sprung :— 
“ Seest thou, De Vaux, yon woodsman grey, 5. 
Who town-ward holds the rocky way, 
Of stature tall and poor array ? 
Mark’st thou the firm, yet active stride, 
With which he scales the mountain-side ? 
Know’st thou from whence he comes, or whom ?” 30 
“No, by my word ;—a burly groom 
He seems, who in the field or chase 
A baron’s train would nobly grace.” 
“Out, out, De Vaux! can fear supply, 
And jealousy, no sharper eye ? 15 
Afar, ere to the hill he drew, 
That stately form and step I knew > 
Like form in Scotland is not seen, 
Treads not such step on Scottish green. 
"Tis James of Douglas, by Saint Serle t 20 
The uncle of the banished Earl. 
Away, away, to court, to show 
The near approach of dreaded foe : 
The King must stand upon his guard ; 
Douglas and he must meet prepared.” 25 
Then right-hand wheeled their steeds, and straight 
They won the Castle’s postern gate. 
Xx. 
The Douglas, who had bent his way 
From Cambus-Kenneth’s abbey grey, 


Now, as he climbed the rocky shelf, 
Held sad communion with himself :— 
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“Yes! all is true my fears could frame : 
A prisoner lies the noble Greme, 
Aud fiery Roderick soon will feel 
The vengeance of the royal steel. 
I, only I, can ward their fate,— 
God grant the ransom come not late ! 
The abbess hath her promise given, 
My child shall be the bride of Heaven ;— 
—Be pardoned one repining tear! 
For He, who gave her, knows how dear, 
How excellent !—but that is by, 

“And now my business is—to die. 
— Ve towers! within whose circuit dread 
A Douglas by his sovereign bled ; 
And thou, O sad and fatal mound ! 
That oft hast heard the death-axe sound; 
As on the noblest of the land 
Fell the stern headsman's bloody hand,— 
The dungeon, block, and nameless tomb 
Prepare—for Douglas seeks his doom ! 
— But hark ! what blithe and jolly peal 
Makes the Franciscan steeple reel ? 
‘And see! upon the crowded street, 
In motley groups what masquers meet ! 
Banner and pageant, pipe and drum, 
And merry morrice-dancers come. 
I guess, by all this quaint array, 
The burghers hold their sports to-day. 
James will be there ;—he loves such show, 
Where the good yeoman bends his bow, 
And the tough wrestler foils his foe, 
As well as where, in proud career, 
The high-born tilter shivers spear. 
[il follow to the Castle-park, 
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And play my prize 3—King James shall mark 
If age has tamed these sinews stark, 40 
Whose force so oft, in happier days, | 
His boyish wonder loved to praise.” 


XXI. 


The Castle gates were open flung, 

The quivering draw-bridge rocked and rung, f 
And echoed loud the flinty street 

Beneath the courserg clattering feet, 

As slowly down the steep descent 5 
Fair Scotland’s King and nobles went, * 
While all along the crowded way 

Was jubilee and loud huzza. 

And ever James was bending low, 

To his white jennet's saddle-bow, Io 
Doffing his cap to city dame, 

Who smiled and blushed for pride and shame : 

And well the simperer might be vain— 

He chose the fairest of the train, 

Gravely he greets each city sire, 15 
Commends each pageant’s quaint attire, 

Gives to the dancers thanks aloud, 

And smiles and nods upon the crowd, 

Who rend the heavens with their acclaims— 4 
“Long live the Commons’ King, King James!’ 20 
Behind the King thronged peer and knight, 

And noble dame and damsel bright, 

Whose fiery steeds ill brooked the stay 

Of the steep street and crowded way. 

— But in the train you might discern 25 
Dark lowering brow and visage stern : 

There nobles mourned their pride restrained, 

And the mean burgher's joys disdained ; 
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And chiefs, who, hostage for their clan, 
Were each from home a banished man, 
There thought upon their own grey tower, 
Their waving woods, their feudal power, 
And deemed themselves a shameful part 
Of pageant which they cursed in heart. 


xxi. 

Now in the Castle-park, drew out 
Their chequered bands the joyous rout. 
There morricers, with bell at heel, 

And blade in hand, their mazes wheel ; 
But chief, beside the butts, there stand 
Bold Robin Hood and all his band,— 
Friar Tuck with quarterstaff and cowl, 
Old Scathelocke with his surly scowl, 
Maid Marion, fair as ivory bone, 
Scarlet, and Mutch, and Little John ; 
Their bugles challenge all that will, 

In archery to prove their skill. 

The Douglas bent a bow of might, — 
His first shaft centred in the white, 
And when in turn he shot again, 

His second split the first in twain. 
From the King’s hand must Douglas take 
A silver dart, the archer’s stake; 
Fondly he watched, with watery eye, 
Some answering glance of sympathy,— 
No kind emotion made reply ! 
Indifferent as to archer wight, 

The monarch gave the arrow bright. 


xxl. 


Now, clear the ring ! for, hand to hand, 
The manly wrestlers take their stand. 
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Two o’er the rest superior rose, 

And proud demanded mightier foes, 

Nor called in vain ; for Douglas came. 5 
—For life is Hugh of Larbert lame : 

Scarce better John of Alloa's fare, 

Whom senseless home his comrades bear. 

Prize of the wrestling match, the King 

To Douglas gave a golden ring, 1o 
While coldly glanced his eye of blue; 

As frozen drop of wintry dew. 

Douglas would speak, but in his breast 

His struggling soul his words suppressed ; 

Indignant then he turned him where 15 
Their arms the brawny yeomen bare, 

To hurl the massive bar in air. 

When each his utmost strength had shown, 

The Douglas rent an earth-fast stone 

From its deep bed, then heaved it high, 20 
And sent the fragment through the sky, 

A rood beyond the farthest mark; — 

And still in Stirling's royal park, 

The grey-haired sires, who know the past, 

To strangers point the Douglas-cast, 25 
And moralize on the decay 

Of Scottish strength in modern day. 


XXIV. 


The vale with loud applauses rang, 

The Ladies’ Rock sent back the clang ; 

The King, with look unmoved, bestowed 

A purse well filled with pieces broad. 

Indignant smiled the Douglas proud, 5 
And threw the gold among the crowd, 

Who now, with anxious wonder, scan, 
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And sharper glance, the dark grey man ; 
Till whispers rose among the throng, 
That heart so free, and hand so strong, 
Must to the Douglas blood belong: 

The old men marked and shook the head, 
To see his hair with silver spread, í 
And winked aside, and told each son 

Of feats upon the English done, 

Ere Douglas of the stalwart hand 

Was exiled from his native land. 

The women praised his stately form, 
Though wrecked by many a winter’s storm ; 
The youth with awe and wonder saw 

His strength surpassing Nature's law. 
Thus judged, as is their wont, the crowd, 
Till murmur rose to clamours loud. 

But not a glance from that proud ring 
Of peers who circled round the King, 
With Douglas held communion kind, 

Or called the banished man to mind ;° 
No, not from those who, at the chase, 
Once held his side the honoured place, 
Begirt his board, and, in the field, 

Found safety underneath his shield ; 

For he, whom royal eyes disown, 

When was his form to courtiers known ! 


XXV. 


The Monarch saw the gambols flag, 

And bade let loose a gallant stag, 

Whose pride, the holiday to crown, 

Two favourite greyhounds should pull down, 
That venison free, and Bourdeaux wine, 
Might serve the archery to dine. 
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But Lufra,—whom from Douglas’ side 
Nor bribe nor threat could e’er divide, 
The fleetest hound in all the North,— 
Brave Lufra saw, and darted forth.— ro 
She left the royal hounds mid-way, 
And dashing on the antlered prey, 
Sunk her sharp muzzle in his flank, 
And deep the flowing life-blood drank. 
The King's stout huntsman saw the sport 15 
By strange intruder broken short, 
Came up, and, with his leash unbound, 
In anger struck the noble hound. 
—The Douglas had endured, that morn, 
The king's cold look, the nobles’ scorn, 20 
And last, and worst to spirit proud, 
Had borne the pity of the crowd ; 
But Lufra had been fondly bred, 
To share his board, to watch his bed, 
And oft would Ellen, Lufra’s neck, 
In maiden glee, with garlands deck ; 
They were such playmates, that with name 
Of Lufra, Ellen’s image came. 
His stifled wrath is brimming high, j 
In darkened brow and flashing eye; 30 
As waves before the bark divide, 
The crowd gave way before his stride ; 
Needs but a buffet and no more, 
The groom lies senseless in his gore. 
Such blow no other hand could deal, 35 
Though gauntleted in glove of steel. 


25 


XXVI. 


Then clamoured loud the royal train, 
And brandished swords and staves amain n 
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But stern the Baron's warning—'' Back ! 
Back, on your lives, ye menial pack ! 
Beware the Douglas.—Yes ! behold, 

King James, The Douglas, doomed of old, 
And vainly sought for near aud far, 

A victim to atone the war, 

A willing victim, now attends, 

Nor craves thy grace but for his friends.” — 
“ Thus is my clemency repaid ? 
Presumptuous Lord !” the Monarch said ; 
“Of thy mis-proud ambitious clan, 

Thou, James of Bothwell, wert the man, 
The only man, in whom a foe 

My woman-mercy would not know : 

But shall a Monarch’s presence brook 
Injurious blow, and haughty look ?— 
What ho! the Captain of our Guard ! 
Give the offender fitting ward.— 

Break off the sports !”—for tumult rose, 
And yeomen ’gan to bend their bows— 

“ Break off the sports !” he said, and frowned. 
*t And bid our horsemen clear the ground.” 


XXVII. 


Then uproar wild and misarray 

Marred the fair form of festal day. 

The horsemen pricked among the crowd, 
Repelled by threats and insult loud ; 

To earth are borne the old and weak, 
The timorous fly, the women shriek ; 
With flint, with shaft, with staff, with bar, 
The hardier urge tumultuous war. 

At once round Douglas darkly sweep 
The royal spears in circle deep, 
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And slowly scale the pathway steep; 

While on their rear in thunder pour 

The rabble with disordered roar. 

With grief the noble Douglas saw 

The Commons rise against the law, 15 
And to the leading soldier said, 

“Sir John of Hyndford ! ?twas my blade E 
That knighthood on thy shoulder laid ; is 
For that good deed, permit me then 

A word with these misguided men.— 20 
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“Hear, gentle friends ! ere yet for me, 
Ye break the bands of fealty. 
My life, my honour, and my cause, 
I tender free to Scotland's laws. 
Are these so weak as must require 5 
The aid of your misguided ire? 
Or, if I suffer causeless wrong, 
Is then my selfish rage so strong, 
My sense of public weal so low, 
That, for mean vengeance on a foe, 10 
Those cords of love I should unbind, 4 E 
Which knit my country and my kind? , ! 
Oh no! Believe, in yonder tower 5 
It will not soothe my captive hour, 
To know those spears our foes should dread, " pos; 
For me in kindred gore are red ; ; 
To know, in fruitless brawl begun, 
For me, that mother wails her son ; 
For me, that widow's mate expires; 
For me, that orphans weep their sires ; 20 
"That patriots mourn insulted laws, 

tz And curse the Douglas for the cause. 
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O let your patience ward such ill, 
And keep your right to love me still!” 


XXIX. 


The crowd's wild fury sunk again 
In tears, as tempests melt in rain. S 
With lifted hands and eyes, they prayed 
For blessings on his generous head, 
Who for his country felt alone, 5 
And prized her blood beyond his own. 
Old men, upon the verge of life, 
Bless’d him who staid the civil strife ; 
And mothers held their babes on high, 
The self-devoted chief to spy, Io 
Triumphant over wrong and ire, 
* To whom the prattlers owed a sire : 
Even the rough soldier’s heart was moved ; 
As if behind some bier beloved, 
With trailing arms and drooping head, 15 
The Douglas up the hill he led, 
And at the Castle’s battled verge, 
With sighs resigned his honoured charge. 


CC 
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- The offended monarch rode apart, 
Withybitter thought and swelling heart, 
And would not now vouchsafe again - 
Through Stirling streets to lead his train. 
“O Lennox, who would wish to rule 5 
This changling crowd, this common fool ? 
Hear'st thou,” he said, “the loud acclaim, 
With which they shout the Douglas name? 
With like acclaim the vulgar throat 
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Strained for King James their morning note ;. 10 
With like acclaim they hailed the day, 

When first I broke the Douglas’ sway ; 

And like acclaim would Douglas greet, 

If he could hurl me from my seat. 

Who o’er the herd would wish to reign. I5 
Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain ! 

Vain as the leaf upon the stream, 

And fickle as a changeful dream ; 

Fantastic as a woman's mood, 

And fierce as Frenzy's fevered blood. 20 
Thou many-headed monster-thing, 

O who would wish to be thy king ! 


XXXI. 


“ But soft ! what messenger of speed 

Spurs hitherward his panting steed ? 

I guess his cognizance afar— 

What from our cousin, John of Mar ? "— 

“ He prays, my liege, your sports keep. bound 5 
Within the safe and guarded ground : 

For some foul purpose yet unknown,— 

Most sure for evil to the throne,— 

The outlawed Chieftain, Roderick Dhu 

Has summoned his rebellious crew 5 10 
"Tis said, in James of Bothwell's aid 

These loose banditti stand arrayed. 

The Earl of Mar, this morn, from Doune, 

To break their muster marched, and soon 

Your grace will hear of battle fought ; 15 
But earnestly the Earl besought, 

Till for such. danger he provide, 

With scanty train you will not ride." 
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** Thou warn'st me I have done amiss, — 

I should have earlier looked to this : 

I lost it in this bustling day. 

— Retrace with speed thy former way ; 

Spare not for spoiling of thy steed, 5 
The best of mine shall be thy meed. 

Say to our faithful Lord of Mar, 

We do forbid the intended war ; 

Roderick, this morn, in single fight, 

Was made our prisoner by a knight ; ro 
And Douglas hath himself and cause 

Submitted to our kingdom's laws. 

The tidings of their leaders lost 

Will soon dissolve the mountain host, 

Nor would we that the vulgar feel, 15 
For their Chief's crimes, avenging steel. 
Bear Mar our message, Braco, fly."— 

He turned his steed, —** My liege, I hie, — 
Yet, ere I cross this lily lawn, 

I fear the broadswords will be drawn."— 
The turf the flying courser spurned, 

And to his towers the King returned. 
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Ill with King James's mood that day 
Suited gay feast and minstre! lay ; 
Soon were dismissed the courtly throng, 
And soon cut short the festal song. 
Nor less upon the saddened town 

The evening sunk in sorrow down. 

The burghers spoke of civil jar, 

Of rumoured feuds and mountain war, 
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Of Moray, Mar, and Roderick Dhu, 

All up in arms :—the Douglas too, 
They mourned him pent within the hold 
“ Where stout Earl William was of old.” 
And there his word the speaker staid, 
And finger on his lip he laid, 

Or pointed to his dagger blade. 

But jaded horsemen, from the west, 

At evening to the castle pressed ; 

And busy talkers said they bore 

Tidings of fight on Katrine’s shore ; 

At noon the deadly fray begun, 

And lasted till the set of sun. 

Thus giddy rumour shook the town, 
Till closed the Night her pennons brown. 


CANTO 8IXTH. 
The Guard-Room. 


I. 


The sun, awakening, through the smoky air 
Of the dark city casts a sullen glance, 
Rousing each caitiff to his task of care, 
Of sinful man the sad inheritance ; 
Summoning revellers from the lagging dance, 
Scaring the prowling robber to his den ; 
Gilding on battled tower the warder’s lance, 
And warning student pale to leave his pen, 
And yield his drowsy eyes to the kind nurse of men. 


What various scenes, and, O! what scenes of woe, 
Are witnessed by that red and struggling beam ! 
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The fevered patient, from his pallet low, 


"Through crowded hospital beholds its stream ; 


The ruined maiden trembles at its gleam, 


The love-lorn wretch starts from tormenting dream; 


Trims her sick infant’s couch, and soothes his feeble 


The debtor wakes to thought of gyve and jail, 
The wakeful mother, by the glimmering pale, 


wail. 
H. 


At dawn the towers of Stirling rang 

With soldier-step and weapon-clang, 

While drums, with rolling note, foretell 
Relief to weary sentinel. 

"Through narrow loop and casement barred, 
The sunbeams sought the Court of Guard, 
And, struggling with the smoky air, 
Deadened the torches’ yellow glare. 

In comfortless alliance shone 

The lights through arch of blackened stone, 
And showed wild shapes in garb of war, 
Faces deformed with beard and scar, 

All haggard from the midnight watch, 

And fevered with the stern debauch ; 

For the oak table’s massive board, 
Flooded with wine, with fragments stored, 
And beakers drained, and cups o’erthrown, 
Showed in what sport the night had flown. 
Some, weary, snored on floor and bench ; 
Some laboured still their thirst to quench ; 


Some, chilled with watching, spread their hands 


O'er the huge chimney’s dying brands, 
While round them, or beside them flung, 
At every step their harness rung. 
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"These drew not for their fields the sword, 
Like tenants of a feudal lord, 

Nor owned the patriarchal claim 

Of Chieftain in their leader's name ; 
Adventurers they, from far who roved, 
To live by battle which they loved. 
"There the Italian's clouded face, 

The swarthy Spaniard's there you trace ; 
The mountain-loving Switzer there 
More freely breathed in mountain-air : 
The Fleming there despised the soil, 
That paid so ill the labourer’s toil ; 
Their rolls showed French and German name ; 
And merry England’s exiles came, 

To share, with ill-concealed disdain, 

Of Scotland’s pay the scanty gain. 

All brave in arms, well trained to wield 
The heavy halberd, brand, and shield ; 
In camps licentious, wild, and bold ; 

In pillage fierce and uncontrolled ; 

And now, by holytide and feast, 

From rules of discipline released, 


IV. 


They held debate of bloody fray, 

Fought 'twixt Loch Katrine and Achray. 
Fierce was their speech, and, ’mid their words, 
Their hands oft grappled to their swords ; 

Nor sunk their tone to spare the ear 

Of wounded comrades groaning near, 

Whose mangled limbs, and bodies gored, 
Bore token of the mountain sword, 
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"Though, neighbouring to the Court of Guard, 

Their prayers and feverish wails were heard, 10 
Sad burden to the ruffian joke, 

And savage oath by fury spoke !— 

At length up-started John of Brent, 

A yeoman from the banks of Trent ; 

A stranger to respect or fear, I5 
In peace a chaser of the deer, 

In host a hardy mutineer, m 
But still the boldest of the crew, 

When deed of danger was to do. 

He grieved, that day, their games cut short, 20 
And raarred the dicer's brawling sport, 

And shouted loud, ** Renew the bowl ! 

And, while a merry catch I troll, 

Let each the buxom chorus bear, 

Like brethern of the brand and spear." 25 


v. 
SOLDIER'S SONG, 


Our vicar still preaches that Peter and Poule 

Laid a swinging long curse on the bonny brown bowl, 
That there's wrath and despair in the jolly black-jack, 
And the seven deadly sins in a flagon of sack ; 

Yet whoop, Barnaby ! off with thy liquor, 5 
Drink upsees out, and a fig for the vicar!» 


Our vicar he calls it damnation to sip 

The ripe ruddy dew of a woman's dear lip, 

Says, that Beelzebub lurks in her kerchief so sly, 

And Apollyon shoots darts from her merry black eye; ro 
Vet whoop, Jack! kiss Gillian the quicker, 

Till she bloom like a rose, and a fig for the vicar ! 
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Our vicar thus preaches—and why should he not? 
For the dues of his cure are the placket and pot ; 
And ’tis right of his office poor laymen to lurch, 15 
Who infringe the domains of our good Mother Church. 
Yet whoop, bully-boys ! off with your liquor, 
Sweet Marjorie's the word, and a fig for the vicar 
VI. 
The warder's challenge, heard without, 
Staid in mid-roar the merry shout, 
A soldier to the portal went, —— 
“Here is old Bertram, sirs, of Ghent ; 
And,— beat for jubilee the drum ! 5 
A maid and minstrel with him come.” 
Bertram, a Fleming, grey and scarred, 
Was entering now the Court of Guard, 
A harper with him, and in plaid 
All muffled close, a mountain maid, 10 
Who backward shrunk to 'scape the view. 
Of the loose scene and boisterous crew. 


“What news?" they roared :—* I only know, 
From noon till eve we fought with foe, 
As wild and as untameable 15 


As the rude mountains where they dwell ; 
On both sides store of blood is lost, 
Nor much success can either boast."— 
* But whence thy captives, friend ? such spoil 
As theirs must needs reward thy toil. 20 
Old dost thou wax, and wars grow sharp ; 
Thou now hast glee-maiden and harp ! 
Get thee an ape, and trudge the land, 
The leader of a juggler band."— 
VII. 
* No, comrade 3—no such fortune mine. 
After the fight these sought our line, 
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That aged harper and the girl, 

And, having audience of the Earl, 

Mar bade I should purvey them steed, 
And bring them hitherward with speed. 
Forbear your mirth and rude alarm, 

For none shall do them shame or harm.”— 
“Hear ye his boast ?" cried John of Brent, 
Ever to strife and jangling bent ; 

“Shall he strike doe beside our lodge, 
And yet the jealous niggard grudge 

To pay the forester his fee ? 

Il have my share, howe'er it be, 

Despite of Moray, Mar, or thee.”— 
Bertram his forward step withstood ; 

And, burning in his vengeful mood, 

Old Allan, though unfit for strife, 

Laid hand upon his dagger-knife ; 

But Ellen boldly stepped between, 

And dropped at once the tartan screen :— 
So, from his morning cloud, appears 

The sun of May, through summer tears. 
The savage soldiery, amazed, 

As on descended angel gazed ; 

Even hardy Brent, abashed and tamed, 
Stood half admiring, half ashamed. 


VIII. 


Boldly she spoke,— Soldiers, attend ! 
My father was the soldier's friend ; 
Cheered him in camps, in marches led, 
And with him in the battle bled. 

Not from the valiant, or the strong, 
Should exile's daughter suffer wrong."— 
Answered De Brent, most forward still 
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In every feat or good or ill,— 

“I shame me of the part I played : 
And thou an outlaw’s child, poor maid! 
An outlaw I by forest laws, 

And merry Needwood knows the cause. 
Poor Rose,—if Rose be living now,"— 
He wiped his iron eye and brow,— 
“Must bear such age, I think, as thou.— 
Hear ye, my mates; I go to call 

The Captain of our watch to hall : 
There lies my halberd on the floor ; 
And he that steps my halberd o’er, 

To do the maid injurious part, 

My shaft shall quiver in his heart !— 
Beware loose speech, or jesting rough : 
Ye all know John de Brent. Enough,” 


IX. 


Their Captain came, a gallant young, — 
(Of Tullibardine's house he sprung,) 
Nor wore he yet the spurs of knight ; 
Gay was his mien, his humour light, 
And, though by courtesy controlled, 
Forward his speech, his bearing bold. 
The high-born maiden ill could brook 
The scanning of his curious look 

And dauntless eye ;—and yet, in sooth, 
Young Lewis was a generous youth ; 
But Ellen’s lovely face and mien, 
Ill-suited to the garb and scene, 

Might lightly bear construction strange, 
And give loose fancy scope to range. 
—“Welcome to Stirling towers, fair maid ! 
Come ye to seek a champion’s aid, 
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On palfrey white, with harper hoar, 
Like errant damosel of yore ? 

Does thy high quest a knight require, 
Or may the venture suit a squire ?"— 


Her dark eye flashed ;—she paused and sighed,— 


*Q what have I to do with pride! 


—Through scenes of sorrow, shame, and strife, 


A suppliant for a father’s life, 

I crave an audience of the King. 
Behold, to back my suit, a ring, 

The royal ‘pledge of grateful claims, 
Given by the Monarch to Fitz-James.” 


x. 


The signet-ring young Lewis took, 
With deep respect and altered look ; 
And said, —' This ring our duties own ; 
And pardon, if to worth unknown, 

In semblance mean obscurely veiled, 
Lady, in aught my folly failed. 

Soon as the day flings wide his gates, 
The King shall know what suitor waits, 
Please you, meanwhile, in fitting bower 
Repose you till bis waking hour; 
Female attendance shall obey 

Your hest, for service or array. 

Permit I marshal you the way."— 

But, ere she followed, with the grace 
And open bounty of her race, 

She bade her slender purse be shared 
Among the soldiers of the guard. 

The rest with thanks their guerdon took ; 
But Brent, with shy and awkward look, 
On the reluctant maiden's hold. 
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Forced bluntly back the proffered gold ;— 
“Forgive a haughty English heart, 

And O forget its ruder part ! 

The vacant purse shall be my share, 

Which in my barret-cap IIl bear, 

Perchance, in jeopardy of war, 

Where gayer crests may keep afar.”— 

With thanks,—’twas all she could,—the maid 
His rugged courtesy repaid. 


XI. 


When Ellen forth with Lewis went, 
Allan made suit to John of Brent :— 

** My lady safe, O let your grace 

Give me to see my master's face ! 

His minstrel I, —to share his doom 
Bound from the cradle to the tomb. 
Tenth in descent, since first my sires 
Waked for his noble house their lyres, 
Nor one of all the race was known 

But prized its weal above their own. 
Witb the Chief's birth begins our care ; 
Oar harp must soothe the infant heir, 
Teach the youth tales of fight, and grace 
His earliest feat of field or chase ; 

In peace, in war, our rank we keep, 
We cheer his board, we soothe his sleep, 
Nor leave him till we pour our verse, 

A doleful tribute ! o'er his hearse. 
Then let me share his captive lot ; 

It is my right, — deny it not ! "— 
“Little we reck,” said John of Brent, 

* We Southern men, of long descent ; 
Nor wot we how a name—a word— 
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Makes clansmen vassals to a lord : 

Yet kind my noble landlord's part, — 
God bless the house of Beaudesert ! 
And, but I loved to drive the deer, 
More than to guide the labouring steer, 
I had not dwelt an outcast here. 

Come, good old Minstrel, follow me ; 
Thy Lord and Chieftain shalt thou see." 


XII. 


Then, from a rusted iron hook, 

A bunch of ponderous keys he took, 
Lighted a torch, and Allan led 

Through grated arch and passage dread. 
Portals they passed, where, deep within, 
Spoke prisoner's moan and fetters’ din ; 
Through rugged vaults, where, loosely stored, 
Lay wheel, and axe, and headsman’s sword, 
And many an hideous engine grim, 

For wrenching joint, and crushing limb, 
By artist formed, who deemed it shame 
And sin to give their work a name. 

They halted at a low-browed porch, 

And Brent to Allan gave the torch, 
While bolt and chain he backward rolled, 
And made the bar unhasp its hold. 
They entered :—'twas à prison-room 

Of stren security and gloom, 

Yet not a dungeon ; for the day 

Through lofty gratings found its way, 
‘And rude and antique garniture 

Decked the sad walls and oaken floor ; 
Such as the rugged days of old, 

Deemed fit for captive noble’s hold. 
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“ Here,” said De Brent, “thou may’st remain: 
Till the Leech visit him again. 

Strict is his charge, the warders tell, 

To tend the noble prisoner well.” 

Retiring then the bolt be drew, 

And the lock’s murmurs growled anew. 
Roused at the sound, from lowly bed 

A captive feebly raised his head ; 

The wondering Minstrel looked, and knew 
Not his dear lord, but Roderick Dhu ! 
For, come from where Clan-Alpine fought, 
They, erring, deemed the Chief he sought, 


XII. 


As the tall ship, whose lofty prore 

Shall never stem the billows more, 
Deserted by her gallant band, 

Amid the breakers lies astrand, — 

So,on his couch, lay Roderick Dhu! 
And oft his fevered limbs he threw 

In toss abrupt, as when her sides 

Lie rocking in the advancing tides, 

That shake her frame with ceaseless beat, 
Yet cannot heave her from her seat ;— 
O ! how unlike her course at sea ! 

Or his free step on hill and lea !— 

Soon as the Minstrel he could scan, 

—“ What of thy lady ?—of my clan ?— 
My mother ?—Douglas ?—tell me all? 
Have they been ruined in my fall ? 

Ah, yes! or wherefore art thou here ! 

Yet speak,—speak boldly,—do not fear."— 
(For Allan, who his mood well knew, 
Was choked with grief and terror too.) 
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“Who fought—who fled ?—Old man, be brief ;— 
Some might—for they had lost their Chief, 
Who basely live ?—who bravely died ?"— 
“O calm thee, Chief!” the Minstrel cried, 

“ Ellen is safe ;’—‘For that thank Heaven !" 
* And hopes are for the Douglas given ;— 
The Lady Margaret too is well ; 

And, for thy clan,—on field or fell, 

Has never harp of minstrel told, 

Of combat fought so true and bold. 

Thy stately Pine is yet unbent, 

Though many a goodly bough is rent.” 


XIV. 


The Chieftain reared his form on high, 
And fever’s fire was in his eye ; 

But ghastly, pale, and livid streaks 
Chequered his swarthy brow and cheeks. 
—‘“ Hark, Minstrel! I have heard thee play, 
With measure bold, on festal day, 

In yon lone isle,...again where ne'er 

Shall harper play, or warrior hear! ... 
That stirring air that peals on high, 

Q’er Dermid's race our victory.— 

Strike it !—and. then, (for well thou canst), 
Free from thy minstrel-spirit glanced, 

Fling me the picture of the fight, 

When. met my clan the Saxon might. 

I'll listen, till my fancy hears 

The clang of swords, the crash of spears ! 
These grates, these walls, shall vanish then, 
For the fair field of fighting men, 

And my free’spirit burst away, 

As if it soared from battle fray.” 
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The trembling Bard with awe obeyed,— 
Slow on the harp his hand he laid ; 

But soon remembrance of the sight 

He witnessed from the mountain's height, 
With what old Bertram told at night, 
Awakened the full power of song, 

And bore him in career along ;— 

As shallop launched on river's tide, 

That slow and fearful leaves the side, 
But, when it feels the middle stream, 
Drives downward swift as lightning's beam. 


XV. 
BATTLE OF BEAL’ AN DUINE. 


“The Minstrel came once more to view 
The eastern ridge of Benvenue, 
For ere he parted, he would say 
Farewell to lovely Loch Achray— 
Where shall he find, in foreign land, 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand !— 
There is no breeze upon the fern, 
Nor ripple on the lake, 
Upon her eyry nods the erne, 
The deer has sought the brake ; 
The small birds will not sing aloud, 
The springing trout lies still, 
So darkly glooms yon thunder cloud, 
That swathes, as with a purple shroud, 
Benledi's distant hill. 
Is it the thunder's solemn sound 
That mutters deep and dread, 
Or echoes from the groaning ground 
The warrior's measured tread ? 
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Is it the lightning’s quivering glance 20 
That on the thicket streams, 
Or do they flash on spear and lance 
The sun's retiring beams ?— 
—I see the dagger-crest of Mar, 
T see the Moray's silver star, 25 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war, 
That up the lake comes winding far ! 
To hero bound for battle-strife, 
Or bard of martial lay, 
"Twere worth ten years of peaceful life, 30 
One glance at their array ! 


XVI. 


* Their light-armed archers far and near 
Surveyed the tangled ground, 
Their centre ranks, with pike and spear, 
A twilight forest frowned, 
Their barbed horsemen, in the rear, 5 
The stern battalia crowned. 
No cymbal clashed, no clarion rang, 
Still were the pipe and drum ; 
Save heavy tread, and armour's clang, 
The sullen march was dumb. 10 
There breathed no wind their crests to shake, 
Or wave their flags abroad ; 
Scarce the frail aspen seemed to quake, 
That shadowed o’er their road. 
Their vaward scouts no tidings bring, 15 
Can rouse no lurking foe, 
Nor spy a trace of living thing, 
Save when they stirred the roe ; 
The host moves like a deep sea-wave, 


Where rise no rocks its pride to brave, 20 
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High-swelling, dark, and slow. 

The lake is passed, and now they gain 

A narrow and a broken plain, 

Before the Trosach's rugged jaws ; 

And here the horse and spearmen pause, 25 
While, to explore the dangerous glen, 

Dive through the pass the archer-men. 


XVII. 


“ At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 
As all the fiends, from heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner-cry of hell ! 
Forth from the pass in tumult driven, 5 
Like chaff before the wind of heaven, = 
The archery appear : 
For life ! for life ! their plight they ply— 
. And shriek, and shout, and battel-cry, 
And plaids and bonnets waving high, 10 
And broadswords flashing to the sky, 
Are maddening in the rear. 
Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 
Pursuers and pursued ; 
Before that tide of flight and chase, i I5 
How shall it keep its rooted place, 
The spearmen's twilight wood ?— 
‘Down, down,’ cried Mar, ‘your lances down ! 
Bear back both friend and foe !'— 
Like reeds before the tempest's frown, 20820 
That serried grove of lances brown 
At once lay levelled low ; 
And closely shouldering side to side, 
The bristling ranks the onset bide. 
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* We'll quell the savage mountaineer, 
As their Tinchel cows the game ! 

They come as fleet as forest deer, ` 
We'll drive them back as tame.'— 


XVIII 


“ Bearing before them, in their course, 
The relics of the archer force, 
Like wave with crest of sparkling foam, 
Right onward did Clan-Alpine come. 
Above the tide, each broadsword bright 
Was brandishing like beam of light, 
Each targe was dark below ; 
And with the ocean’s mighty swing, 
When heaving to the tempest's wing; 
They hurled them on the foe. 
J heard the lance’s shivering crash, 
As when the whirlwind rends the ash ; 
I heard the broadsword’s deadly clang, 
As if an hundred anvils rang ! 
But Moray wheeled his rearward rank 
Of horsemen on Clan-Alpine's flank, 
* My banner-man, advance ! 

I see,’ he cried, ‘their column shake.— 
Now, gallants! for your ladies’ sake, 
Upon them with the lance !'— 

The horsemen dashed among the rout, 
As deer break through the broom ; 


Their steeds are stout, their swords are out, 


They soon make lightsome room. 
Clan-Alpine’s best are backward borne— 

Where, where was Roderick then ! 
One blast upon his bugle-horn 

Were worth a thousand men. 
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And refluent through the pass of fear 
The battle’s tide was poured ; 3° 
Vanished the Saxon’s struggling spear, 
Vanished the mountain sword. 
As Bracklinn’s chasm, so black and steep, 
Receives her roaring linn, 
As the dark caverns of the deep 35 
Suck the wild whirlpool in, 
So did the deep and darksome pass 
Devour the battle’s mingled mass : 
None linger now upon the plain, 
Save those who ne’er shall fight again, 4o 
XIX. 
“Now westward rolls the battle’s din, 
That deep and doubling pass within. 
—Minstrel, away ! the work of fate 
Is bearing on : its issue wait, 
* Where the rude Trosach's dread defile 5 
Opens on Katrine's lake and isle. 
Grey Benvenue I soon repassed, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath me cast. 
The sun is set ;—the clouds are met, 
The lowering scowl of heaven xo 
An inky hue of livid blue 
To the deep lake has given ; 
Strange gusts of wind from mountain-glen 
Swept o’ er the lake, then sunk agen. 
I heeded not the eddying surge, 15 
Mine eye but saw the Trosacb's gorge, 
Mine ear bit heard the sullen sound, 
Which like an earthquake shook the ground, 
And spoke the stern and desperate strife 
That parts not but with parting life, 20 
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Seeming, to minstrel ear, to toll 
The dirge of many a passing soul. 
Nearer it comes—the dim-wood glen 
The martial flood disgorged agen, 
But not in mingled tide ; 
The plaided warriors of the North 
High on the mountain thunder forth 
And overhang its side ; 
While by the lake below appears 
The dark'ning cloud of Saxon spears. 
At weary bay each shattered band, 
Eyeing their foemen, sternly stand ; 
Their banners stream like tattered sail; 
That flings its fragments to the gale, 
And broken arms and disarray 
Marked the fell havoc of the day: 
XX. 
“Viewing the mountain’s ridge askance; 
The Saxon stood in sullen trance, 
Till Moray pointed with his lance, 
And cried —*Behold yon isle !— 
See ! none are left to guard its strand, 
But women weak, that wring the hand : 
‘Tis there of yore the robber band 
Their booty wont to pile ;— 
My purse, with bonnet-pieces store, 
To him will swim a bow-shot o'er, 
And loose a shallop from tlre shore. 
Lightly we'll tame the war-wolf then, 
Lords of his mate, and brood, and den.” 
Forth from the ranks a spearman sprung, 
On earth his casque and corslet rung, 
He plunged him in the wave :— 
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All saw the deed—the purpose knew, 
And to their clamours Benvenue 
A mingled echo gave ; 
The Saxons shout, their mate to cheer, 20 
The helpless females scream for fear, 
And yells for rage the mountaineer. 
‘Twas then, as by the outery riven, 
Poured down at once the lowering heaven ; 
A whirlwind swept Loch Katrine’s breast, 25 
Her billows reared their snowy crest. 
Well for the swimmer swelled they high, 
To mar the Highland marksman’s eye ; 
For round him showered, ’mid rain and hail, 
The vengeful arrows of the Gael.—- 
In vain.— He nears the isle—and lo! 
His hand is on a shallop’s bow. 
—Just then a flash of lightning came, 
It tinged the waves and strand with flame ;— 
I marked Duncraggan’s widowed dame, 35 
Behind an oak I saw her stand, 
A naked dirk gleamed in her hand ;— 
It darkened—but amid the moan 
Of waves, I heard a dying groan ;— 
Another flash !—the spearman floats 49 
A weltering corse beside the boats, 
And the stern matron o’er him stood, 
Her hand and dagger streaming blood. 


vixxp m 
“ ‘Revenge ! revenge ? the Saxons cried ; 
The Gaels’ exulting shout replied. 
Despite the elemental rage, 
Again they hurried to engage ; 
But, ere they closed in desperate fight, 5 
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Bloody with spurring came a knight, 
Sprung from his horse, and, from a crag, 
Waved ’twixt the hosts a milk-white flag. 
Clarion and trumpet by his side 
Rung forth a truce-note high and wide, 
While, in the Monarch’s natne, afar 
A herald's voice forbade the war, 
For Bothwell’s lord, and Roderick bold 
Were both, he said, in captive hold.” 
— But here the lay made sudden stand ; 
The harp escaped the minstrel’s hand !— 
Oft had he stolen a glance, to spy 
How Roderick brooked his minstrelsy : 
At first the Chieftain, to his chime, 
With lifted hand, kept feeble time ; 
That motion ceased—yet feeling strong 
Varied his look as changed the song : 
At length, no more his deafened ear 
The minstrel melody can hear; 
His face grows sharp, —his hands are clenched, 
As if some pang his heart-strings wrenched ; 
Set are his teeth, his fading eye 
ls sternly fixed on vacancy ; 
Thus, motionless, and moanless, drew 
His parting breath, stout Roderick Dhu !— 
Old Allan-bane looked on aghast, 
While grim and still his spirit passed ; 
But when he saw that life was fled, i 
He poured his wailing o'er the dead. 
XXII. 
LAMENT. 


* And art thou cold and lowly laid, 
Thy foeman's dread, thy people's aid, 
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Breadalbane’s boast, Clan-Alpine’s shade ! 
For thee skall none a requiem say ?— 

For thee, who loved the minstrel’s lay, 5 | 
For thee, of Bothwell's house the stay, 
The shelter of her exiled line,— 

Een in this prison-house of thine, 

I'll wail for Alpine's honoured Pine ! 


* What groans sball yonder valleys fill ! 10 
What shrieks of grief shall rend yon hill! 

What tears of burning rage shall thrill, 

When mourns thy tribe thy battles done, 

Thy fall before the race was won, 

Thy sword ungirt ere set of sun! 15 
There breathes not clansman of thy line, 

But would have given his life for thine.— 

O woe for Alpine’s honoured Pine ! 


“Sad was thy lot on mortal stage !— 

The captive thrush may brook the cage, 20 
The prisoned eagle dies for rage. 

Brave spirit, do not scorn my strain ! 

And, when its notes awake again, 

Even she, so long beloved in vain, 

Shall with my harp her voice combine, 25 
And mix her woe and tears with mine, 

To wail Clan-Alpine's honoured Pine!” 


XXIII. 


Ellen, the while, with bursting heart, 

Remained in lordly bower apart, 

Where played, with many-coloured gleams, 

‘Through storied pane the rising beams. 

In vain on gilded roof they fall, 5 
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And lightened up a tapestried wall, 
And for her use a menial train 
A rich collation spread in vain. 
The banquet proud, the chamber gay, 
Scarce drew one curious glance astray ; 10 
Or, if she looked, 'twas but to say, 
With better omen dawned the day 
In that lone isle, where waved on high 
The dun-deer's hide for canopy ; 
Where oft her noble father shared 15 
The simple meal her care prepared, 
While Lufra, crouching by her side, 
Her station claimed with jealous pride, 
And Douglas, bent on woodland game, 
Spoke of the chase to Malcolm Greme, 20 
Whose answer, oft at random made, 
The wandering of his thoughts betrayed. 
Those who such simple joys have known, 
Are taught to prize them when they’re gone. 
But sudden, see, she lifts her head ! 25 
The window seeks with cautious tread. 
What distant music has the power 
To win her in this woful hour ! 
‘Twas from a turret that o’erhung 
Her latticed bower, the strain was sung. 30 


XXIV. 


LAY OF THE IMPRISONED HUNTSMAN. 


“ My hawk is tired of perch and hood, 

My idle greyhound loathes his food, 

My horse is weary of his stall, 

And I am sick of captive thrall. 

I wish I were as I have been, 5 
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Hunting the hart in forest green, 
With bended bow and bloodhound free, 
For that’s the life is meet for me, 


"^I hate to learn the ebb of time 

From yon dull steeple’s drowsy chime, 2S) 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl, 

Inch after inch, along the wall. 

The lark was wont my matins ring, 
The sable rook my vespers sing ; 

These towers, although a king’s they be 
Have nota hall of joy for me. 


] 15 


“No more at dawning morn I rise, 

And sun myself in Ellen's eyes, 

Drive the fleet deer the forest througb, 

And homeward wend with evening dew ; 20 
A blithesome welcome blithely meet, 

And lay my trophies at her feet, 

While fled the eve on wing of glee,— 

That life is Jost to love and me !” 


XXV. 


The heart-sick lay was hardly said, 

The listener had not turned her head, 

It trickled still, the starting tear, 

When light a footstep struck her ear, 

And Snowdoun’s graceful Knight was near. 
“She turned the hastier, lest again 

The prisoner should renew his strain. 

“© welcome, brave Fitz-James !" she said ; 
“ How may an almost orphan maid 

Pay the deep debt," —« O say not so ! 10 
To me no gratitude you owe. 


Im 
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Not mine, alás ! the boon to give, 
And bid thy noble father live ; 

I can but be thy guide, sweet maid, 
With Scotland's King thy suit to aid. 
No tyrant he, though ire and pride 
May lead his better mood aside. 
Come, Ellen, come !—'tis more than time, 
He holds his court at morning prime.” 
With beating heart, and bosom wrung, 
As to a brother's arm she clung. 
Gently he dried the falling tear, 

And gently whispered hope and cheer; 
Her faltering steps half led, half staid 
Through gallery fair and high arcade, 
Till, at his touch, its wings of pride 

A portal arch unfolded wide. 


XXVI. 
Within 'twas brilliant all and light, 
A thronging scene of figures bright ; 
It glowed on Ellen's dazzled sight, 
As when the setting sun has given 
'Ten thousand hues to summer even, 
And, from their tissue, fancy frames 
Aerial knights and fairy dames. 
Still by Fitz-James her footing staid ; 
A few faint steps she forward made, 
Then slow her drooping head she raised, 
And fearful round the presence gazed ; 
For him she sought, who owned this state, 
The dreaded Prince whose will was fate !— 
She gazed on many a princely port, 
Might well have ruled a royal court ; 
Qn many a splendid garb she gazed,— 
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Then turned bewildered and amazed, 
For all stood bare ; and, in the room, 
Fitz-James alone wore cap and plume. 
To him each lady's look was lent ; 2 
On him each courtier's eye was bent ; 
Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen, 
He stood, in simple Lincoln green, 
The centre of the glittering ring, — : 
And Snowdoun's Knight is Scotland's King ! 25 


XXVII, 
As wreath of snow, on mountain-breast, 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 
Poor Ellen glided from her stay, 
And at the Monarch's feet she lay ; 
No word her choking voice commands,— 5 
She showed the ring, —she clasped her hands. 
O ! not a moment could he brook, ' 
The generous Prince, that suppliant look ! 
Gently he raised her, —and, the while, 
Checked with a glance the circle's smile ; to 
Graceful, but grave, her brow he kissed, 
And bade her terrors be dismissed ;— 
“Yes, Fair! the wandering poor Fitz-ames 
The fealty of Scotland claims. 
To him thy woes, thy wishes, bring ; ES 
He will redeem his signet ring. 
Ask nought for Douglas j—yester even, 
His Prince and he have much forgiven : 
Wrong hath he had from slanderous tongue, 
I, from his rebel kinsmen, wrong. 20 
We would not, to the vulgar crowd, 
Yield what they craved with clamour loud ; 
Calmly we heard and judged his cause, 
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Our council aided, and our laws. 

I stanched thy father's death-feud stern, 25 
With stout De Vaux and grey Glencairn ; 

And Bothwell's Lord henceforth we own 

The friend and bulwark of our Throne.— 

But, lovely infidel, how now ? 

What clouds thy misbelieving brow ? 30 
Lord James of Douglas, lend thine aid ; 

Thou must confirm this doubting maid.” 


XXVIII. 


Then forth the noble Douglas sprung, 

And on his neck his daughter hung. 

The Monarch drank, that happy hour, 

The sweetest, holiest draught of Power,— 

When it can say, with godlike voice, 5 
Arise, sad Virtue, and rejoice ! 

Yet would not James the general eye, 

On Nature’s raptures long should pry ; 

He stepped between—“ Nay, Douglas, nay, 

Steal not my proselyte away ! 10 
The riddle "tis my right to read, 

That brought this happy chance to speed. 

— Yes, Ellen, when disguised I stray, 

Tn life’s more low but happier way, 

"Tis under name which veils my power, 15 
Nor falsely veils—for Stirling’s tower 

Of yore the name of Snowdoun claims, 

And Normans call me James Fitz-James. 

Thus watch I o’er insulted laws, 

Thus learn to right the injured cause."— 29 
Then, in a tone apart and low,— 

— Ah, little traitress ! none must know 

What idle dream, what lighter thought, 
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What vanity full dearly bought 

Joined to thine eye's dark witchcraft, drew 
My spell-bound steps to Benvenue, 

In dangerous hour, and all but gave 

Thy monarch’s life to mountain glaive!” 
Aloud he spoke—“ Thou still dost hold 
That littl talisman of gold, 

Pledge of my faith, Fitz-James’s ring— 
What seeks fair Ellen of the King !” 


XXIX. 


Full well the conscious maiden guessed 
He probed the weakness of her breast ; 
But, with that consciousness, there came 
A lightening of her fears for Grzeme, 
And more she deemed the Monarch's ire 
Kindled 'gainst him, who, for her sire 
Rebellious broadsword boldly drew ; 
And, to her generous feeling true, 

She craved the grace of Roderick Dhu. 
“ Forbear thy suit :—the King of kings 
Alone can stay life's parting wings, 

I know his heart, I know his hand, 


IO 
Have shared his cheer, and proved his brand :— 


My fairest earldom would I give 

To bid Clan-Alpine’s Chieftain live !— 
Hast thou no other boon to crave ? 

No other captive friend to save ? "— 
Blushing, she turned her from the King, 
And to the Douglas gave the ring, 

As if she wished her sire to speak 

The suit that stained her glowing cheek.— 
“Nay, then, my pledge has lost its force, 
And stubborn justice holds her course.— 
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Malcolm, come forth ! "—and, at the word, 


Down kneeled the Graeme to Scotland's Lord. 


“ For thee, rash youth, no suppliant sues, 
From thee may Vengeance claim her dues, 
Who, nurtured underneath our smile, 
"Hast paid our care by treacherous wile, m 
And sought, amid thy faithful clan, 
A refuge for an outlawed man, 
Dishonouring thus thy loyal name.— 
Fetters and warders for the Greme ! "— 
His chain of gold the King unstrung, 

"he links o'er Malcolm's neck he flung, 
Then gently drew the glittering band, 
And laid the clasp on Ellen's hand. 


30 
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Harp of the North, farewell ! The hills grow dark, 
On purple peaks a deeper shade descending ; 
In twilight copse the glow-worm lights her spark, 
The deer, half-seen, are to the covert wending. 
Resume thy wizard elm! the fountain lending, 5 
And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy ; 
Thy numbers sweet with Nature’s vespers blending, 
With distant echo from the fold and lea, 
And herd-boy's evening pipe, and hum of housing bee. 


Yet, once again, farewell, thou Minstrel harp ! 10 
Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway, 
And little reck I of the censure sharp 
May idly cavil at an idle lay. 
Much have I owed thy strains on life's long way, 
Through secret woes the world has never known, 15 
When on the weary night dawned wearier day, 
And bitterer was the grief devoured alone. 
That I o’erlived such woes, Enchantress ! is thine own. 


Hark! as my lingering footsteps slow retire, 
Some Spirit of the Air has waked thy string ! 20 
"Tis now a seraph bold, with touch of fire, 
"Tis now the brush of Fairy's frolic wing. 
Receding now, the dying numbers ring 
Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell, 
And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 25 
A wandering witch-note of the distant spell— 
And now, "tis silent all !—Enchantress, fare thee well ! 
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CANTO I. 
Analysis. 


1—X. This canto opens with a vigourous description of a stag- 
hunt. The chase is long and wearying, and one by one the 
huntsmen drop off, till at last one knight alone is left. He follows 
the game along the banks of Loch Achray, but just as he thinks the 
prize is his, he finds himself foiled, and his quarry is lost. To 
add to his distress, his horse, worn out by the long chase, lies 
down to die, and he is left, parted from all his companions, in the 
dark loneliness of the Trosachs. He pushes forward, and reaches 
the end of the defile where it overlooks Loch Katrine. 


XI—XXIIL It is now near sunset, and not relishing the prospect of 
Spending the night alone in the possible neighbourhood of Highland 
plunderers, he sounds his bugle, in the hope that it may recall some 
straggler of the chase. But instead of this, a light skiff shoots forth 
in answer to the summons from the islet opposite to him, and comes 
to land close at his feet. Its occupant, a maiden ‘fair as ever 
Grecian chisel traced,’ startled at the sight of a stranger, pushes 
off a little space from the shore, but after a short parley invites 
him to share their Highland hospitality, assuring him that he is 
not an unexpected guest; his bed is prepared, his evening cheer 
provided ; for the seer, old Allanbane, has*foretold his coming. 

XXIV—XXXY. The stranger crosses with her to the island, where, 
hidden among the trees, is the maiden’s rustic home. Ashe enters 
he is startled by the fall of a huge sword, which recalls to him one, 
the only one he ever knew that could wield such a blade in battle. 
This discovery calls back old scenes long past. Vain is the maiden’s 
Spell; it cannot lull the fever of his breast. He dreams over 
again the perils of the day, and then the scenes of his: youth, 
ere his trusting heart had been shaken by the falsehood of friends 
and the dark policy of the world. He rises and goes ont into the 
still night, whose quiet calm soothes his spirit, and then slecps 
on till dawn.—Taylor. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Each canto is introduced by one or more stanzas in the Spenserian 
metre, bearing more or less on the snbject of the canto. The 
Spenserian stanza consists of eight lines of ten syllables and five 
accents each, followed by a line of twelve syllables and six accents. 
It is the metre of Spenser’s Faery Queen, whence its name. 
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Se - 


1—2. Harp..spring—The Scottish Harp—the instrument of 
national music—has long remained suspended on the drooping elm 
tree, whose branches shade the sacred spring of Saint Fillan 
by intercepting the rays of the sun; i.e. Minstrelsy was once held 
in great honour in Scotland. The bards with their harps were 
welcomed everywhere by gallant knights and lovely ladies. But 
the harp has fallen into disuse and the merry minstrelsy of Scotland 
has been decaying for a long time. 

3—5. And down...string—The chords of the Harp vibrated as 
the breeze swept fitfully over them and sont forth a wild and 
broken melody, till the ivy, as if envious of the musical powers of 
the Harp, silenced its sweet strains by creeping over the chords 
and twining its tendrils round them; i.e. From time to time some 
Scottish bards flourished, but in process of time, the race of 
bards died.out and Scottish minstrelsy became a thing of the 
past. 

6—9. O Minstrel.-weep—O Harp of tho Bard !—when the leaves 
are rustling and the fountains flowing in sweet murmurs, when 
all Nature sings as it were with joy, is it doomed that thy sweet 
strains—sweeter than the sounds of Nature—shall wake no more, 
shall no more be attuned to the subjects of Love and War— causing 
the warrior to smile with joy on listening to the gallant exploits of 
heroes, and the maiden to shed tears of pity on hearing tales 
of innocence distressed or of love unreqnited ? i.e. Is Scottish mins- 
trelsy doomed to perish? Shall it no moro thrill the hearts of 
knights and maidens by its glorious lays of Love and War ? 

1. Harp of the North*—the Scottish Harp; the minstrelsy of 
Scotland. This is an inyocation to the Spirit of the old Scottish 
minstrelsy after the manner of Greek and Latin poets, who com- 
mence with an invocation to the Muses. Possibly Scott refers to 
Ossian, the great Celtic warrior-poet, who lived in the 3rd century 
and whose poems were published in 1763 by James Macpherson. 
Harp—a musical stringed instrument held in great esteem by the 
Highlanders of Scotland. r 

Mouldering—wasting away, in a state of decay. Long—for 
a long time. Hung—remained suspended. Cf. We hanged our 
harps upon the willows in the midst thereof.—Psalms. £ 

2. Witch-elm—the broad-leaved drooping elm—a kind of tree 
much nsed as a shade tree. The word witch has no relation with 
witch or wizard, but is derived from A. S8. Wican—to bend, and 
means ‘drooping.’ Jt is more commonly spelt wich or wych. 
Popular superstition connects the name with witch, as if the tree 
was the especial haunt of witches. To this Scott appears to allude 
in the concluding stanza, where he calls it the wizard elm.— Taylor 


* Dear Harp of my country ! in darkness I found thee 
The cold chain of silence hath hung o'er thee long.— Moore, 
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Saint Fillan’s spring*—a sacred pool at the head of Loch 
Lomond—supposed to possess miraculous power to cure insanity. 
St, Fillan—a Scotch abbot in the Tth century. He was the favourite 
saint of Robert Bruce. Can it be that Scott selects Saint Fillan’s 
spring as the resting place of the Scottish Harp—because Poetry 
should always be associated with Victory and Liberty ? This 
spring is eminently suited to be the last resting place of the Scottish 
Harp, as it is situated in the district noted for the life-long strug- 
gles made by Bruce to win the independence of his country, and as 
it is named after St. Fillan, to whose especial intervention was 
attributed the glorious victory of Bannockburn which secured the 
independence of Scotland. 

3. Down—along. Fitful—flowing in fits or short irregular 
intervals. umberst—notes, meludy; when used in the plural, it 
means poetry, verse. Plunij—cast; hast flung—agrees with that in 
1.1. When tho wind blew, it produced a sort of wild, broken music. 

4. Envious—as if grudging the harp its musical powers, Ivy 
—an evergreen plant with yellow flowers. Did cling—crept over, 
twined round; Did—is a violation of the ordinary rules for sequence 
of tenses, being preceded by hast hung and hast flung. Thee—harp. 

5. Muflling—covering, choking or stifling the sound of the harp. 
Verdant—green. Ringlet—curling tendrils. String —chords. " 

Shades—shelters, covers. The student should carefully note 
the difference between shade —which implies no particular form or 
dofinite limit, and shadow—which has reference to the form and 
extent of the object which intercepts the light. 

6—7. Minstrel Harp—the Harp of the Minstrel—an order of 
singers and musicians who sang verses to the accompaniment of the 
harp. Still—always, forever. Must—is it doomed or fated? Accents 
—sweet notes. Sleep—be heard no more. Mid—amidst, in the 
midst of. Rustling—whispering. Murmuriny—babbling. 

8. Sounds.:.keep—Can wo say that a sound keeps silence ? The 
propriety of such expressions has been doubted, but the meaning 
is clear. Sweeter—than the rustling of leaves andthe murmuring of 
fountains. Keep their silence—remain silent and mute. 

9. Nor bid ..smile—without causing a warrior to smile with 
joy by singing of heroic deeds. Teach..weep—cause a maiden to shed 
tears of pity over tales of innocence distressed or love unrequited. 

1—8. Not "thus..proud—In the old days of Scotland the 
minstrel was a welcome guest in all festive gatherings. His 
harp never remained silent in the midst of a gay and joyous com. 

* Thence to Saint Fillan's blessed well 
Whose spring can frenzied dreams dispel 
And the crazed brain restore.—Scott. 


t Tell me not in mournful zruiers.— Longfellow. 
I lisped in seusnders—for the numbers came.— Pope, 
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pany, when the heart of the proud was softened by listening to the 
zad songs of hopeless love, and the heart of the craven was roused 
to valour by hearing the song of glory won in the field of battle. 

4—9. At each matchless eye— During the pause between 
each verse of the song were heard the passionate and stirring notes 
of ihe Harp—notes, full of high solemnity and majestic sublimity, 
which carried on the melody of the song. Beautiful damsels and 
plumed chieftains bowed their heads in attention,—for the topic of 
these songs on the minstrel Harp was always the heroic exploits 
of gallant knights and the peerless eyes of lovely ladies, 

1—2. In ancient days—in days of yore. Caledon*— Caledonia, 
the name by which Scotland was known tothe Romans, Voice— 
notes of the harp. Mute - silent, dumb. Amid—in the midst of. 

Festal crowd—gay aud merry company assembled ina festivo 
gathering, Lay—song. Note the poetic omisssion of the article, 
Of —telling of. Hopeless—disappointed ; unrequited. Glory won— 
song of victory or renown gained in hard-fought battles. 

4. Aroused..proud—the construction is, Lay of hopeless love sub- 
dued the proud, and the lay of glory won aroused the fearful. Noto 
that the clauses are arranged crossways by the figure called Chiasmus. 

Aroused—inspirited, roused to valour. The fearful—the timid or 
craven. Subdued..proud —softened the haughty heart of the prond. 

5. Accordingt pause-—the pause between each verse of tho 
song, when the voice of the singer ceased,— was brought into accord 
orharmonised by the music of the accompanying harp. These 
cessations, according i.e. occurring at regular intervals, were taken up 
and filled by the sweet strains of the harp. Aloud—in a lofty note. 

6—7. Ardent—stirring. Symphony—melody, music. Sublime 
—solemn, refers to the character of the song. High—pitched 


in a high key—refers to the tone of the music. Dames—ladies, 


7. Orestedt{—having the helmets adorned with the plumes of 
feather indicating the rank of the wearer. Attention bowed—showed 
their attention by howing their heads ; bowed in attention, 

8—9. Burden§—subject ; lit. that part of the song which is 
repeated at the end of each stanza; refrain, chorus; here, the invari- 
able topic.  Minstrelsy—lay. Knighthood—abstract for tho 
concrete, knights, A knight in the middle ages wasa person on 
whom the dignity of knighthood was conferred by the sovereign 


* O Caledonia, stern and wild.—Scot?. 

+ Then, answering from the sandy shore, 

Half-drowned amid breakers’ roar, 
According chorus rose.—Marimion, 

1 And on his head there stood upright, 

A crest, in token of a knight.—Gozwer. 

§ And Yarrow, as he rolled along 

Bore éurden to the Minstrel's song.—Scott, 
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on account of his gallant deeds. Dauntless deeds—fearless ex- 
ploits. Beauty—beantiful ladies, Matchless —peerless, 

1-4. O wake...lay—o Harp of the North! send forth thy 
enchanting symphonies once more, however unskilled may be the 
hand that ventures to play on thy intricate chords. O wake 
again, though my abilities are hardly equal to produco a faint 
imitation of the lofty lays of the mighty minstrels of old. 

5—9. Though harsh. again—Thongh my efforts may 
be crude, discordant, and wea , though they may be destined to 
perish in a short time, though they may be utterly unfit to be 
compared with the sublime productions of the great bards of old, 
yet if one single heart beats higher under the influence of m 
poem, if one single soul strives for a nobler and higher life, 
I shall not deem my efforts to be fruitless. Therefore, O Harp ! 
sleep no more, send forth thy divine enchanting ravishment once 
more to delight and charm the world. 

1—9. The poet expresses his desire to revive the decaying 
minstrelsy of Scotland. He is conscious that he is wanting in that 
fine frenzy that is hecossary to coristitute his success as a poet, 
that his production will be harsh and crude, that it will not live 
long and that it will be utterly inferior to the lofty lays of the 
great bards of old. Yet if his poem, with all its faults, succeed 
in kindling a love of a higher life in the heart of one single man, 
ho shall not deem his, labour in vain. He therefore invokes tho 
Spirit of Scottish minstrelsy to touch his soul with the living fire 
of inspiration and to bestow upon him the gift of utterance. 

1—2. Wake—awake, send forth your sweet melody. Rude— 
rough, unskilled. The hand—Scott's hand. Supply be or may be 
before ‘ the hand.’ Ventures*—is made bold. Afagic—enchanting, 
because music casts a charm as it were upou the soul. 

Mazet—lit. a labyrinth; the intricate chords of the harp. The 
strings are compared to a maze or labyrinth, because fingers 
unskilled in the art, would fail to trace out any melody upon them 
and would be lost in confusion. - Jefferson. Magic maze—the be- 
witching variety of the sounds of the harp —like the windings of 
a labyrinth. 75 stray—lit. to wander out of the right path 3 here, 
to play on the harp without a skilful knowledge of the art. 

3—4. Though &c.—The construction is, though my skill may 
scarcely command &e.  Skill—ability. Command - call forth. 
Feeble echoing —faint response, feeble imitation. Barlier lày—the 
Songs of the great minstrels of old. 

5—7. Though harsh—though it be harsh or discordant. 
faint—feeble, To die away—to perish. All ‘wnworthy—quite 


* Oh! Lyre divine! What daring spirit 
Wakes thee now ?—Gray, 5 
+ The melting voice through mazes running.—Mi/ton. 
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unfit to be compared with. Nobler strain -loftier lays of the old 
bards. Throb higher—feel a longing for a nobler life. Throb— 
beat, pulsate. At its sway—under its influence. 

S—9. Wizard note—the bewitching melody. Touched—sounded. 
Enchantress—sorceress. The harp is called a sorceress because 
its music exercises a bewitching influence upon the soul. 


THE CHASE. 


The scene of the following Poem is laid chiefly in the vicinity 
of Loch Katrine, in the Western Highlands of Perthshire. The time 
of action includes six days, and the transactions ofeach day 
occupy a canto.— Scott, 

1.1—4. The stag...shade—At sunset tho stag had taken a full 
draught of water from the stroamlet of St. Monan, on whose 
rippling waves flickered the silvery beams of the moon, and 
sought a place of rest for the night under the close covert of tho 
hazel trees in the depths of the solitary valley of Glenartney. 

5—10. But when...horn—But at the dawn of day, when tho 
rich red glow of the rising sun gilded the summit of Benyoir- 
lich, the loud and hollow voice of the bloodhounds was heard up 
the path of tho rock;—while the clattering sound of the horses’ hoof 
and the ringing blast of the huntsmen’s bugles, coming from a 
greater distance, were heard more indistinetly. à 

1—2. Drunk his üll*—drunk water till his thirst was fully 
quenched. Fill—a full draught. Where —at the place where. Danced 
—how exquisitely the word expresses the flickering of the moon’s 
reflection in running water! Monan’s rill—a rivulet dedicated to 
St, Monan—a Scotch saint and martyr of the 4th century. 

2. Danced...rill—the image of the moon, being reflected in tho 
rivulet, appeared to be dancing. Rill—rivulet, streamlet, 

3—4. Deep-—in the inmost recesses of the wood. Midnight 
lair—den or place where he was to rest at midnight, Zair—akin 
to lay and lie: a place where abeast is laid. Lone—solitary. 

Glenartney—a valley in Perthshire, stretching from Benyoirlich, 
to Uam-Var. There was a royal forest on its north. Hazet 
shade —the close covert of the hazel trees. The hazel is a nut-bearing 
tree. It does not reach a great height, but forms a dense covert, 

5. Beacon—lit. a signal fire kindled on an eminence to 
notify the approach of an enemy. The word is very appro- 


prictly used here as the glowing orb of the rising sun appears like 


= I will bear thee hence, where I may weep my Aill.—Shaks, 
Let friar John..Suore his /£7.— Scott. 


i 
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3 beacon on the summit of the mountain and serves to warn the 
deer of the approach of his enemies—viz. the hounds and hunters.. 

6—9. Kindled—lighted up; governs beacon in the obj. case- 
Benvoirlich—a mountain, 3200 ft. high, on the north of Glenartney. 
Head—summit. Deep-mouthed*—having a lond and hollow voice. 
Heavy—deep sounding. Bay—bark. Ztesounded— was echoed. 
Faint—indistinctly. Farther—the hunters were at a greater distance 
than the hounds who led the chase. Borne —wafted. 

10. Clanging...horn—the clattering sound of the horses’ hoof 
and the ringing peal of the bugles. Note the effect of the whisper 
letters (f and h) in faint, farther, heard, hoof, horn. They are 
frequently used to express tho attitude of fear—Taylor. 


II. 1—4. As chief...haste—as a chieftain jumps out of his bed 
in-hot haste when he hears the shout of the sentinel giving the 
alarm, ‘ To arms !—the enemy assualt the wall,’ so the stag, the 
branching monarch of the shade, started up in great hurry from 
his grassy bed—as soon as the sound of the echoing hounds and 
horn fell upon his ears. 


5—8. But ere...sky—But before he sprang into swift flight, he 
shook the dew-drops from his sides and tossed his antlered fore- 
head high up in the air like a gallant and haughty chieftain wearing 
a plume of feathers on his helmet. 

9—12. A moment...nigh—For a moment he looked steadily 
down the valley, fora moment he inhaled the air charged with 
the corrupted scent of the pursuers, for a moment he listened to 
the ery that grew louder and louder as the hounds and huntsmen 
approached nearer and nearer; then, when the foremost of the enemy 
came in view, he jumped over the thicket with one bold leap, and 
dashed headlong towards the wild wastes of Uam-Var. 

1—2. As chief -as a chief—As the articles interfere with the 
metre, and often supply what may well be left to imagination, they 
are often omitted before nouns. Warder—a_ sentinel who keeps 
watch and ward over the gate of a castle. Call—shout. Yo arms — 
rush to your arms. Foemen—enemy. Storm —assault. 

3—6. Antlered monarch -the stag, the king of the forest, 
furnished with antlers —the branches of the horn of a deer. Waste 
—wilderness. Sprung—poetic for sprang. Heathery couch—grassy 
bed. Ere—before. Fleet career—swift course. Flanks—sides. 

7. Orested—seo Notes, p—4. Leader—commander.  Proud— 
haughty. High—with a lofty air. It seems not unlikely that 
the words proud and high qualify tossed adyerbially.—Jeafferson. 

8. Beamed frontlet—forehead furnished with a beam—the 
main stem of a stag’s horn from which the branches spring. ‘Beam’ 
was originally a tree, and sois applied to à stag’s horn with its 


* The deep-moxthed bell of vespers tolled.—Scott. 
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treo-like branches. — Taylor. A stag seldom has a beam till he 
is four years old. Tossed*—threw up its brow crested with horns. 
9—12. Adown—archaic and poetic for down; (A.S. Of 
dune—off hill.) all the way down the dale—valley. Cf. Adown 
the glen rode armed men. Snufed—scented. Tainted gale—air 
corrupted with the scent of the pursuers. Cry t—clamour of 
the hounds. Jhickened—grew louder. Whe chase—the hounds and 
huntsmen engaged inthe chase. Drew nigh—approached nearer. 


13—16. Headmost—foremost. Brave bound —bold leap. Copse— 
thicket, Cleared—jumped over. Stretching—straining every nervo ; 
putting forth all his speed. 'ree—without any impediments to 
arrest his progress. Far—to a great distance. Sought—tried to 
reach. Wild heaths —desolate, barren tracts. Uam-Var—(pr. Ua-Var) 
—a mountain in Menteith, said to have been the abode of a gaint. 


III. 1-4. Yelled...response—The hounds barked furiously 
when they came in sight of the stag. Their cry was echoed and 
and re-echoed by the rocks, &c. The lofty Benvoirlich, which was 
roused as it were from its deep slumbers by the clamour of tho 
chase, echoed back the confused sounds. 

5—10. A hundred...knew—The hounds barked loudly, tho 
hoofs of the horses clattered along the flinty path, the bugles 
sent forth their stirring notes, the huntsmen shouted—they hark- 
ed, whooped, and halloed—to encourage their dogs. In con- 
sequence of this continuous stream of sounds—there was no cessa- 
tion in the echoes of the mountain of Benvoirlich. 

11—I6. Far from...glen - The roe fled away from the uproar. 
The doe crouched in fear in her place of concealment. "The falcon; 
from her nest on the summit of the hill looked wonderingly upon 
the disorderly crowd—till the pursuers dashed over the valley with 
the swift velocity of a hurricane and were lost to her keen sight, 

17—20. Faint...hill—The echoes from the caves, rocks, and 
valleys, became less and less lond—till profound silence reigned 
over the lonely forest and the giant mountain. 

1. Yelled—barked furiously. Note the effect of the inversion 
in the first line, and in the sixth and seventh lines, giving promi- 
nence to the sounds which reach the stag's ear.—7'aylor. On the 
view—on obtaining a view of the stag. Opening—breaking out 
into full cry on view of the game. Pack—a set of hounds, 

2-4. Glen-a valley worn by a stream. Cavern—cave. Paid 
..back—repaid the sounds with echoes, i.e. echoed the sounds. 


# Like deer that, rausing from their lair, 
Just shake dew-drops from their hair 
‘And zoss their armed crests aloft.—Scott. 


+ .... A cry more tunable, 3 
Was never halla'd to, nor cheered with horn.—Shaks. 


) 
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Mingled —confused. Awakened—ronsed from its sleep as it were. 
Gave response—answered, echoed back. 

5. A hundred—used indefinitely for alarge number. Bayed— 
barked. Deep—loudly. The use of the adj. for adv. arises from 
the omission of the finale, which formerly distinguished an adj. 
from an adv. The loss of the adverbial e reduced the adv. to the 
same form as the adj. as, strike harde—strike hard.-—HMorris. 


6—10. Clattered—galloped up the flinty path with a rattling 
noise. Peal—loud sound, blast. Merry horns—cheering bugles. 
Runy out—sounded. Joined the shout—swelled the tumult. 
With—in consequence of. Hark—hark away! hark forward! 
—are cries used by huntsmen to guide and encourage their 
dogs. Whoop and halloo—(words of onomatopoetic origin) loud 
shouts to cheer on the dogs. No rest knew—there was no break in 
echoes sent forth by the hill ; the echoes were continuous. 


11—13. Tumult—uproar. Roe—female stag. Close—snugly. 
Covert—hiding place. Cowered—crouched down with fear. Nobo 
the alliteration in this line. Falcon—a bird of prey trained to 
pursue other birds. Her—Scott introduces the female bird, be- 
vause she is fiercer than the male. Cairn—rocky nest. The cairns 
or piles of stones crown the summit of most of the Scottish hills. 

14—15. Cast...eye—looked with amazement. Rout—a broken, 
disorderly crowd. Wondering cye -an instance of Transferred 
epithet. The epithet wondering is transferred from its proper 
subject falcon to its eye; the eye of the falcon that wondered. 
Piercing ken—penetrating glance. 

16—20. The hurricane...glen -as a hurricane passes over the 
valley with a sudden vehemence, so the disorderly crowd of hounds 
and horsemen passed rapidly through the valley. Hurricane—the 
disorderly crowd of hounds and horsemen, rushing through the 
valley, is called by metaphor a hurricane—which isa sudden and 
violent wind. Swept —passed over; the metaphor conveyed in 
‘hurricane’ is kept up by the verb swept, which is appropriate to a 
wind, but not to men and horses. 

17—20. Failing din—the sound becoming more and more in- 
atidible. Returned from —was echoed by. Linn—a valley worn by a 
torrent; lit. a deep pool. Settled—reigned. | Wood—Glenartney, 
Hili—Benvoirlich. Note the alliteration in the last four lines. 


IV. 1—4. Less loud...old--The din and tumult of the chase 
grew less and less as the hunters gradually desisted from the 
chase. Tt was heard faintly from the lofty summits of Uam-Var, 
and was feebly echoed by the cave in which, tradition says, a giant 
took up his abode in days of yore. 

5—12. For ere...tried—The pursuers dropped out of the chase, 
because the sun reached its zenith before they could gain the lofty 
height of the hill. Several huntsmen were compelled to give 
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up the chase out of sheer exhaustion and were glad to suffer their 
horses to recover their breath and take rest. Of the hounds that 
went in pursuit of the stag, more than half the number fell off, 
so severely indeed had their spirit and strength been tried by the 
chase up the steep side of the hill. 


I—4. Sylvan war—chase. It is sylvan — because it is carried on 
through a wood; war—because it is the mimicry of noble war. 
Disturbed —broke the stillness of ; modified by less loudly. Roused— 
raised echoes in the cave ; modified by less loud; i. e. the sounds 
wore faintly echoed by. Made his den—lived. x 


5—6. Steep ascent—lofty precipitate height. Won—gained, 
reached. High—nearthe zenith. His—its. Hung the sun—Thero 
is perhaps a reference tothe doctrine of Anaxagoras, who says 
that the sun is hung on its path by a golden chain. The sun was 
high in the heavens ; it was mid-day. 

7—11. Gallant—brave hunter. Staid—made to give np the 

chase. Perforce—by force, out of sheer exhaustion, against his 
will. Fain—glad. To breathe—to give time to recover its breath. 
Faltering—utterly exhausted. Trackers—hounds that go in pursuit 
of (follow the track of) the deer. Lessening pack—the hounds 
dropping out of the chase one by one. Shrewdly—severely, keenly ; 
used in its original sense. The air bites shrewdly.—Shaks. 
12. Bold burst—a hard run without a check. Burst—the sharp, 
short race up the side of the steep hill. Afettle—spirit, strength, 
The word mettle was originally the same as metal, but is now 
spelled differently in order to show that mettle is always used in 
the metaphorical sense of—spirit, as regards honour, fortitude, 
courage. &e. 4/'ried—put to the test or proof. 


V.1—8. The noble...Aberfoyle—The stately stag stopped for 
a moment upon the southern summit of Uam-Var—at the foot 
of which stretched the diversified domain of Menteith. He eagerly 
took a rapid survey of the mountains and meadows, the morasses 
and heaths, that dappled the district, and anxiously weighed in his 
mind that he would seek shelter from the pursuit of the hunters 
by gaining the distant lake of Ard or the village of Aberfoyle. 

9—16. But nearer...chase—But the copses of birch trees, 
waving their drooping branches in the air and stretching as far as 
the blue pine trees on the abrupt heights of Benvenue, presented 
anearer place of refuge. The hope of being able to reach this 
place infused new spirit into his heart. He swept over the heath, 
dashed headlong towards the west, and soon left behind him the 
exhausted hounds and huntsmen. 

1—4. Was pausing—the progressive form gives vividness to 
the description. Brow -height, peak. Human features are often 
transferred to hills, seas, &c. Cf. The arm ofthe sea; a tongue 
of land, the brow of the hill. Broad ewtended—stretched far and 
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wide. Far beneath—at the foot of the hill. Varied realms—di- 
versifiod district; vealms—nom. to extended. Menteith—the 
general name of the district drained by the river Teith. 

5—6. Anxious eye —Trans. epithet ; the eye of him anxious. 
Wandered oer—took a rapid survey of. Moss—bog. JMoor—marsh. 
Inlinesixth the poet may have used alliteration's artful aid to 
convey the idea of the repeated attempts of the stag to escape. 

7—10. Pondered refuge—thought that he would take shelter. 
Pondered is generally used with a preposition—on or over. Toil— 
exhaustion of the chase. By—by reaching. Lochard—a lake on 
the south of Perthshire. <Aberfoyle—a village near the east end of 
Loch Ard. Copsewood—a wood of small growth. Grey—reters to 
tho white stems of the birch trees of which the wood was composed. 
Waved—moved like a wave one way and the other. 


10—11. Wept—hung their drooping branchlets. Trees that have 
elongated and pendant leaves, are called weeping trees, because 
such drooping leaves hang like the hair of a woman thrown down 
her face as a sign of sorrow. Of. Weeping birch, weeping willow, 
weeping ash &c. On—on the banks of Loch Achray—a small lake at 

_ the foot of Benvenue. Mingled with—stretched as far as. 


11—16 Blue—how exquisitely the word blue describes the 
appearance of the deep green pine forests when seen from a dis- 
tance! Bold clifs—lofty heights. Benvenue—‘the middle mountain,’ 
between Ben Lomond and Benledi. Viyour—strength, spirit. «Hope 
—of being able to reach Loch-Achray. Flying—nimble. Heath 
-—waste land overgrown with heather. Spurned—proudly kicked 
ut, flew swiftly over. The turf the flying courser spurned— 
Scott. Held—proceeded. Unwearied - unflagging. Race—speed. 
Panting—gasping for breath, exhausted. Chase—the hunting party. 


VI. 1—4. 'Twere long...air—It would be very tedious to give 
a full description of the horses that dropped out of the chase, when 
the hunters passed swiftly through Cambus-more, and of the hun- 
ters who, in utter despair of being able to chase the stag, pulled 
up their steeds when the peaks of Benledi appeared in view. 

5—12, Who flagged...alone—Some of the hunters dropped 
with fatigue on reaching the heath of Bochastle; others, who did 
not like to swim across the swollen waters of the Teith, gave up 
the chase on arriving at the banks of that river —for the bold stag 
swam across that river twice that day ; while some few of the 
horsemen followed as far as the Lake of Vennachar. But by the 
time when the Bridge of Turk was reached, only a solitary knight 
—the foremost of the party—was seen flying after the deer. 

1—4. ’Twere long—it would be a tedious task. Gave o'er—desisted 
from the chase, Cambus-more—an estate near the junction of the 
Keltie with the Teith. Scott stayed here for sometime in 1809, 
when he studied the natural scenery of the country. Tightened 
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pulled ap in order to stop the horses. Benledi—‘the hill of God, 
2 mountain in Perthshire. Ridge—summits. Rose—appeared. 

5—8. Flagged—stayed behind. Bochastle's heath—a dead ex- 
panse of country on the east of Lake Vennachar. Shunned— 
avoided the dangerous task of. To stem—to swim across. Flooded 
—swollen. Teith—Aa river flowing into the Forth. From...shore— 
from one bank of the river to the other. Stoutly—bravely. O'er— 
across. Stragglers—hunters scattered in all directions. Following 
far—chasing the  stag to a great distance. Vennachar—in 
Perthshire. The easternmost of the three lakes round which tho 
scenery of the poem lies. — Taylor. 

11—12. Brigg of Turk—‘the Bridge of the wild boar,’ a bridgo 
over the stream that joins the Teith between Loch Achray and Loch 
Vennachar. It is so named because a wild boar is said to 
havo been killed there. Brigg —bridge. Won—renched with diffi- 
culty. Headmost—foremost. 

VII. 1-6. Alone...in view—Thongh the knight was left alone, 
yet with unflagging zeal, he urged his horse with whip and spur 
to follow in the wake of the deer,—for the deer, wearied out, foam- 
ing at the mouth, and panting for breath, now appeared full in 
view— making the most frantic struggles to escape. 

7—12. Two dogs..stanch.—Two black hounds— belonging to 
St. Hubert’s breed—unrivalled for courage, swiftness, and tho 
power of keeping up the chase for a long time—followed close 
on his heels and were almost on the point of catching up tho 
deer ; for the resolute dogs, burning with tho desire of avenging 
themselves upon the deer—strained every nerve to come np with 
him, till they advanced within a spear’s length of the stag's haunch, 

13—17. Nor nearer...take—But the distance of a spear's 
length remained unaltered. The hounds could not approach nearer 
than aspear’s length nor could the stag in spite of his strenuous 
offorts increase the distance. In this way the race was carried 
on at a furious speed up the borders of Loch-Achray between the 
grey thickets of the lake and the bold cliffs of Benyenue. 

1—3. Unbated —unabated, unflagging. Zeal —ardour. Plied—mado 
use of. Scourge—whip. Steel—(Fig. Synecdoche, material for tho 
thing made) spur. Jaded—wearied out. Spent—exhausted. 

4—6. Embossed—covered with foam. Boss—(Fr. Bossu, a 
haunchback) a swelling of any kind: so embossed-work is that 
which is raised in relief,—7aylor. Dark with soil— dirty with mud. 
Gasp—difficult respiration. With sobs—i.e. he breathed convulsively 
and with difficulty. Labouwring—running hard. Strained im view 
—appeared in sight struggling desperately to escape. 

7—8. Black —not very well placed, as it might be considered 
to apply to St. Hubert. It qualifies breed. St. Hubert's breed — 
These hounds are commonly black and have large bodies and short 
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legs. They are so named because the abbots of St. Hubert always 
kept some of their race in remembrance of the saint, who was 
a mighty hunter. Breed—species, kind. Breath—power of keeping 
up the chase fora long time without getting ont of breath, 

9—12. Flying traces—Trans. epithet ; the traces or foot-prints 
of the stag who was flying. Al} but —almost. Won—overtook. Des- 
perate game —the stag which they were hopeless of catching. Haunch 
—the hind part. Vindictive—with the desire of taking vengeance. 
Toiled—ran with great effort. Stanch—resolute, persevering. 

13—17. Nor—and not. Nearer—to the stag. <Attain—arrive. 
Farther—from the dogs. Quarry—Fr. curee, L. cor, ihe heart 
and its surroundings which were given to the dogs when the game 
was killed; hence applied to the animal hunted, here to the 
stag. Strain—move by making strenuous efforts. Margin — 
borders. Precipice—steep hill, # e. Benvenue. Brake—wood of 
small growth. Oer stock and rock—over all sorts of obstacles 
and impediments (such as stocks—stems of trees, and rocks.) Take 
—run. The triple rime of the three lines seems meant by Scott 
to indicate the break-neck race of the dogs. — Leask. 


VIII. 1—4. The Hunter.,.prize—The Huntsman observed the 
mighty Benvenue rearing its lofty head on the western skirts of 
the lake. He thought that the stag must be compelled to turn 
round and face the hounds when his progress would be arrested 
by that lofty barrier. 

,9—8. Already...drew—He triumphed in the anticipation that 
the game was already his and measured with his eyes the superb 
dimensions.of the branches of his horns. He took out his short 
sword from the sheath to give the death-blow and collected his 
breath for sounding the bugle to announce that he was ‘in at the 
death,’ i, e, he had given the death-wound to the stag. 

9—16, But thundering...took—As the hunter dashed with 
great violence upon the stag with his naked sword uplifted to strike, 
the cunning deer cleverly avoided the thrust by turning away from 
the hill that stood like a bulwark in his path. He plunged at full 
Speed down a dark dale and soon yanished from the sight of the 
hounds and ihe huntsman. He sought a place of shelter in the 
darkest recesses of the Trosachs. 

17—21. There...again—The bush in which he lay concealed 
dropped cold dews and wild flowers upon his head. He heard 
the baffled hounds bark violently at the rocks rebuking them as it 
were for harbouring the deer, but they echoed back the loud clam- 
our, i. e. the hills resounded with the loud barking of the hounds, 

1—6. Mountain—Benvenne. Lake—Achray. Deemed — thought. 
Turn to bay—a hunting phrase used when the Stag turns round 
and faces the baying or barking hounds. Huge rampart—lotty 
bulwark. Barred—opposed his progress. Glorying—rejoicing. In the 
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prize—in the anticipation that he had won the game. Measured— 


watched keenly; agrees with hew Antlers —branching horns. 

7—8. Death-wound—when the stag turned to bay, the ancient 
hanter had tho perilous task of going in upon, and killing or 
disabling the desperate animal.—Scott. Death-halloo—the shout 
of the hunter, or the blast of his bugle blowing a mort or death- 
note,-—to announce that he had given the death-wound, Mustered 
—collected. Whinyard—a short stout sword. 

9—12. Thundering—dashing upon the prey with great force 
and vehemence. Ready—uplifted to strike. Bared—taken out of 
the sheath. Wily—cunning. Shunned—avoided. Shock—the tre- 
mendous blow. Z'urned—turned away. Him—reflexive. 

12—16. Opposing rock—the rock that obstructed his passage. 
Dashing—flying swiftly. Darksome—somewhat dark. Lost...ken 
—vanishing from the sight of ; Lüst—is p. p. referring to Quarry. 
Trosachs—‘rough country,’ the district between Lochs Katrine 
and Vennachar; here, the wooded pass leading to. Loch Katrine. 
Wildest nook—obscurest recess. y 

17—21. Close couched—closely concealed; couched agrees with 
him implied in his: The thicket shed flowers on the head of him— 
closely couched; or on his head as he lay couched. Thicket—bush. 


Bafled—disappointed. Rave—bark furiously, Amain*—with great 


force, violently. Ohidingt—rebuking tho rocks as it were for 
harbouring the deer. Yelled again—echoed back the sounds. 

IX. 1—8. Olose.....: no more—The Huntsman camo galloping 
close on the heels of the dogs to encourage them to follow the 
deer that had disappeared down tho valley; but his brave steed 
striking his feet against some obstacle in the rough uneven valley, 
sank down from sheer exhaustion. The rider, who was eager to 
pursue the deer, tried to stir up the'horse by applying the 
spur and pulling the reins, but it was all to no purpose; for the 


brave horse, his life work being over, stretched his rigid limbs 


never to rise again. 

9—16. Then touched...grey—Moved with compassion and 
grief at being the cause of its death, he lamented over the dying 
animal: “I never thought, when I rode upon thee on the 
banks of the Seine in sunny France, that thou shouldst thus meet 
with thy death in the Highlands of Scotland. Accursed be the chase, 
accursed be the day, that caused the death of my brave horse,” 

1—12. Close upon -following hard upon. Cheer—incite, Fell 
—sank down. Impatient—eager to pursue the deer. Good—ex- 


t How blithely might the bugle-horn m 
Chide, on the lake, the lingering morn !— Scott. 
* Down came the storm and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength.—Long/ellow. 
Never did I hear Such gallant chiding.—Shaks. 
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cellent. Labours o'er—abs. cons; labours being over. Stif—rigid 
in death. Touched—moved. Remors regret, the pangs of a biting 
conscience. Zzpiring—dying. Thy rein I slacked—I rode upon 
thee. 7o slacken rein—op. to to tighten rein, to ride fast.—J. 

12—13. Seine—a river in France on which Paris Stands. The 
Hunter—who was no other than King James V. of Scotland—visited 
Franco in 1536, and married the daughter of the King of France. 
Should —one might have expected would ; but perhaps Scott 
wishes to express some idea of fatality or destiny. Fleet— 
swift. Woe worth the chase—may evil be to the chase. Worth 
—betide ; chase and day are datives. Grey—grey horse. 

X. 1—8. Then...bugle-note—The Hunter now blew his bugle— 
the sound of which echoed through the valley—to recall his dogs 
from the fruitless chase. The hounds, that led the race, camo back 
dispirited and crest-fallen, with a slow halting pace. But the 
Hunter sounded his horn again as a signal to his stray companions, 
and the bugle notes, increasing in force and , volume, were length- 
ened out by tho narrow valley. 

9—12. The owlets...blast—The dreaming owlets woro startled 
from their sleep. Tho eagles sent forth their shrill cries. The sounds 
of the horn were wafted in every direction and were echoed 


. 9n every side by the rocks, glens &c., till the very echoos raised by 


his bugle ‘seemed to the knight to be the responses sent by his 
companions to his own bugle-blast. 

13—16. And on...showed—The Hunter now proceeded on foot 
to join Some companions of the hunting party; but the mountain- 
paths were so striking and the Scenery around was so wonderful 
that he often paused to gaze with admiration upon thom. 

1—16. Dell—valley. “Vain —fruitless, Limped—walked lamely. 
Crippled —halting. Sulky—sullen, dejected. ^ Leaders—hounds. 
Humbled crest—heads hanging down in shame. Cf. crest-fallen. 
Dingle—a narrow valley (connected with to dig). Hollow throat 
; narrow pass. Prolonged—lengthened out. Swelling—increasing 
in sound. Owlets—young owls. Kcho—of the knight’s horn. 
Answering blast—an answer to his own bnuglo-notes. Hied—pro- 
ceeded. Way—cog. obj. Day—hunting day. Comrades—companions. 


XI. This description of the Trosachs was written in the midst 
of the Scenery which it describes, in the summer of 1809. Note 
in this description the prominonce of colour, on which characteris- 
tic of Scott Mr. Ruskin has remarked. The purple peaks, the 
floods of Sire, the twinkling dew-drops, the green brier-rose, the 
pale primrose, the grey birch, the lichen-stained rock, all have 
thoir place ; while the formis mostly indefinite, much being left 
to tle reader in turr cupola, and minaret.— Taylor. 

1—6. The Western...... below—The setting sun, slow sinking 
beneath the western horizon, shot his horizontal beams over the 
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valley, and gilded with his glowing light the purple peaks of 
the precipices and the tapering tops of the rocks. But as tho 
rays became more and more horizontal, not a single ray could 
penetrate into the deep dark recesses of the valley. 

7—14. Where..Shinars plain—In these deep ravines—tho 
paths, which lay enveloped in darkness, wound round several 
rocks, whose sharp projecting peaks were riven by the lightning. 
They wound round several massive rocks which, being detached 
from the surrounding mountains, stood all by themselves. The rocks 
were the natural ramparts of the pass, and were as high as 
the Tower of Babel, which the descendants of Noah dared to 
build on the plain of Shinar in defiance of the solemn cove- 
nant which God made with Noah and with his seed after him. 


15—20. The rocky...architect—The peaks of the rocks, riven 
and shivered by the lightning, presented all sorts of fanciful 
appearances. They appeared like small towers, cupolas, and 
parapets of a castle, or seemed to be fancifully decorated with 
rounded vaults and tall conical columns, or with spises as grotesquo 
as any that ever wero built by the architects of the East to 
decorate a Hindu temple or a Moslem musjid. 

21—28. Nor were...sighs—These castles, made by the hand -of 
Nature, were not destitute of flags and adornments; for clusters of 
brier-rose, growing on the clefts and chasms of the summits—far 
above the deep valley, and shining with the bright dew-drops of 
evening, hung down like green pennons; while creepers of varied 
hues, touched by the light breath of the summer breezo blowing 
from the west, fluttered to and fro like the banners of a castle, 

1—2. Western—coming from the west. Waves—by a common 
metaphor light is spoken of asa liquid moving in waves. Ebbing — 
used of water only, especially of receding tide, here the sinking 
gun. Holled—cast; keeps up the metaphor cf waves. 

2—6. Level* way—horizontal beams. The sun was now 
sinking and the rays or waves of light would be horizontal. 
Purple—either owing to the distance or being covered with heath. 
Peak-summit. Flinty spire—the top of the rock tapering to a 
point. Bathed—flooded, suffused. Floods of livingt fire—the rich 
red glow of the setting sun. Setting beam—ray of the sinking sun, 

6—10. Glow—shine. Ravine—hollow glen. Where—in which 
ravines. ‘wined—wound. Shadow—darkness or shades of even- 
ing. Rocky pyramid—massive rocks ending ina point at the top 
like the structure of Egyptian pyramids. Shooting—rearing its 


Li "The setting Sun 
Against the eastern gate of Paradise 
Levelled his evening rays.— Milton. 


4. But one unclouded blaze of living light.—Byron. 
The green light /ived along the milky roofs.—Tennyson, 
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pinnacle from the bottom of the valley. Abruptly —precipitately. 
Thunder-splintered—riven by the lightning. — Pinnacle— peak. 

11—13. Insulated mass -a mass of rock standing out solitary 
like an island in a sea, Native—natural. Bulwarks—ramparts, 
defensive fortifications. Huge—lofty. 'ower—Tower of Babel. 
Builders—The descendants of Noah tried to erect a huge tower on 
the plain of Shinar lest the world should be deluged again. Vain— 
their efforts were fruitless, for God confounded their language. 

14. Presumptuous—arrogantly, because they tried to build 
the tower setting at naught the covenant of God who had declared 
that the world should’ not be destroyed by a flood again. Shinars 
plain—They dwelt in a place in the land of Shinar, where they 
tried to build a tower, whose top might reach unto heaven, 

15-18. Summits—peaks. Split and rent—broken and thunder- 
riven. Jormed—presented the appearance of. Turret—a small 
tower. Dome—part of a roof shaped like a hollow hemisphere. 
Battlement —parapet. fantastically set—fancifully adorned. Cupola 
—dome, the rounded vault on the top of a building. Minaret-a 
kind of steeple attached toa mosque, consisting of a tall column 
ending in a cone. Wild—fantastic. 

19—21. Crests—summits. Pagod—Pagoda, an Indian temple, 
crowned with numerous balls and pinnacles. Decked—adorned. 
‘The cons. is, The summits seemed set with crests as wild as any 
that ever decked a pagod ora mosque. The first as before wild is by an 
ordinary poetical ellipse omitted. The second as is nom. to decked 
which governs pagod and mosque in the obj. case. JMosque—a 
Mahomedan house of worship. Of —made by. 

21—28. Earth-born—used ina literal sense, natural, native. 
Bare—void of decorations, such as flags &c. Lacked—wanted, were 
without. Shivered brows—broken summits. Displayed—being un- 
furled—past participle referring to brier-rose and shrubs. Un- 
fathomable glade—deep bottom of the valley. -Zwinkling—glisten- 
ing. Shcen—bright, adj. qualifying dew-drops. Brier-rose—a kind 
of prickly plant that grow's wild; the wild rose. Fell—hung 
down. In—in the shape of, like. Streamers*—pennons, flags. 
Thousand dyes—numerous hues. Sighs—light breath of wind. 


THO, Boon nature....bower—Thousands of plants and 
flowers, which bountiful Nature ‘poured forth profuse’ with a lavish 
hand, grew luxuriantly and spontaneously on the rocks and moun- 
tains. Inoneplace the eglantine filled the air with its sweet 
scent, in another place the hawthorn and hazel grew togethor. 
The primrose and the violet grew in their small beds in every hill, 

7—10. Pox-glove...retain—The gaudy fox-gloye—the symbol 
of pride, and the pófsonous' nizht-shade—the symbol of punish- 

* Or from the spires bade loosely flare - 


Its tendrils in the middle air, . 
Als fennons wont to wave.—Scott. 
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ment grew side by side, and formed a chequered surface by ming- 
ling their sombre hues with the diverse colours produced on the 
rocks by the action of the weather. 

11—18. With boughs......sky—Amongst the lower rocks could 
be seen the weeping birches and the quivering poplars whose 
drooping branchlets trembled with every breath of wind. Above 
them were theash and the stout oak that sent their roots deep 
down into the crevices of the riven rock; at a higher point, the pine- 
tree projected into the air its shivered body from the edge of the 
precipice and thrust out many of its branches across the narrow 
strip of the sky that could be seen between the overhanging cliffs. 

19—24. Highest...fairy dream -Beyond .all these—where 
glittered the snow-clad summits and where the long hanging branch- 
es of the brier-rose and the crseping shrubs—all twinkling with 
dew-drops sheen —fluttered to and fro like pennons overa castle, 
the trayeller could scarcely see tho delightful azure of the summer 
sky, So wonderful and romantic was the whole scenery, that it 
seemed as beautiful as the vision of the fairy land seen in a dream. 

1—7. Boon*—bountiful. Scattered—strewed with a lavish hand. 
Free—luxuriantly. Wild—spontaneonsly, without culture. ‘fhe 
mountain child—i.e. growing on the mountain. Eglantine— sweet 
brier. Embalmed—filled with fragranco. Mingled—grew together, 


Pale—because the primrose bears a pale-yellow blossom. Narrow. 


bower - small bed. Fox-glove—a plant with a bell-shaped flower, 
Night-shade—a poisonous plant with purple flowers. 


8. Emblems...pride—The gandy colour of the fox-glove sug- 


gests pride, and the poisonous deadly night-shnde is the emblem of 
punishment. As these flowers grow together, so it is implied that 
pride is attended by punishment. Ruskin quotes: this line as 
an example of Scott's nabit of drawing a slight moral from 
every scene—and this moral almost always melancholy. 

9—10. Grouped...retain— Being exposed to the action of the 
weather, the surface of the rocks was dappled with diverse colours. 
These colours being mixed with the sombro hue of the foxglovo 
&c., formed a group of diverse tints, or made the surface of the hill 
appear as if chequered or cross-barred with various hues. Group- 
ed—arranged in a group. Stain—colour; supply which (obj. to 
retain: after ‘stain.’ Weuther-beaten—worn out by exposure to the 
inclemencies of the weather. Crags—rocks. Retain—haye. 

11--13. With—To be taken with wept, Boughs—branches. Quaked 
—trembled. Sreath—of wind- Grey birch—because the birches 
have white trunks. Aspen—the quivering poplar. Wept—see Notes, p. 
11, Beneath—on. the lower rocks. Aloft—on high. Warrior oak— 
either in allusion tothe strength of the oak or because ships of 
war were made of oak. Cf. Thunders from her native oak. 

* 


— But Nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill and dale and plain,—Jfi/ton, 
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14. Cast anchor—took deep root; as the anchor, firmly im- 
bedded on the sea, keops the ship steady, so the roots firmly im- 
bedded on the rock keep the tree steady. Kifted—torn asunder. 

15- 18. Higher—at a higher place on the rock. Hung—thrust 
the trunk outinto the air from the edge of the rock. Shattered 
—split by the lightning. Frequent flung—i.e. many pine-trees flung. 
Frequent —often ; adj. used here as an adv. Flung—thrust; has for 
its obj. boughs. To meet on high—the summits of the overhanging 
cliffs approached nearer to each other. Athwart—across. Narrowed 
sky -only a strip of the sky was visible owing to &c. 

19—24. White -snow-clad. Glanced—glittered. Glistening— 
shining in the rays of the setting sun. Streamers* —pennons ; refers 
to the long hanging branches of the brier-rose and the ivy, which 
waved and danced -fluttered like flags. Streamers is sometimes 
applied to the wavering stream of light called the Aurora Borealis. 
Heaven's Ulue—the delightful azure of the summer sky; B/ue—is a 
noun here. Wonderous—wonderfully. Wild romantic Supply it 
was before wild; The scene was so...wild that the whole &c. Fairy 
dream—dream of a fairy land. 


XIII. 1—10. Onward...made —In front of him there could be 
scen through the thickets a faint glimpse of a strip of water, calm 
ad deep, but so narrow that there was scarcely space enough 
fora brood of wild ducks to swim. This narrow inlet, while 
winding through the thickets, was lost tosight for a space, but 
when it again appeared, it was a little wider, so that the high cliffs 
and wooded hillocks were reflected on its deep blue waters. 
As the hunter rambled along, the inlet made a still wider curve. 

11—18. The shaggy mounds...sea—On a nearer vision the 
wooded hillocks no longer appeared as if issuing out of the dense 
forest, but being girt round by streams of water, each 
seemed to float like a citadel encompassed by a broad ditch. But 
as the lake became wider and wider and as the traveller approached 
still nearer, he saw the streams of water, becoming wider and 
wider, separate the shaggy mounds from the hills from which they 
seemed to have taken their rise, till each of them—receding from 
the parent hill—turns out to be small islands in the midst of a lake. 

11—18, The surface of the lake was studded with islets. These 
wooded islets, when seen from of a distance, appeared to be ‘wooded 
hillocks,’ projecting out of the mainland of which they seemed a 
part. When the traveller went nearer, these wooded hills, 
being surrounded by streams of water, seemed to be castles 
entrenched by ditches. When the traveller went nearer still, these 


His brave fleet i 
With silken streamers the young Phoebus fanning.—Shaks, 


All twinkling with the dew-drops sheen, 
The brier-rose fell in streamers green.—Scott. 
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*wooded hillocks’ seemed to detach themselves from the hills of which 
they seemed a part, and appeared to be, what they really were, 
small islands in the midst of a lake. 

1—38. Gan*peep—began to peep, or did peep; for Gan in O. E. 
was used as a tense auxiliary—did.—Morris ;as, gan peep—did peep; 
gan love=did love, without any sense of beginning. Inlei—an arm 
of the lake. Still—calm. Breadth of brim —wide surface. 

3—4. Brim}—generally used for the edge or brink of the waters, 
the foaming border land between land and sea, where the surges 
roar on the shore (L. Fremo — to roar) ; here the surface of the water. 
Brood—young ones (hatched at one time). 

5—10. Lost for a space—invisible for some distance. Veering 
through thickets— winding about in the bushes. Lost, veering, and 
broader, are used absolutely and refer to intet, Tufted knolls— wooded 
hillocks. Face...trace—see their images reflected on the surface of 
the dark blue waters. Strayed—rambled. Nweept—curve. Its—refers 
to inlet or mirror. Channels —the running waters of the lake, 
Shaggy mounds—wooded hillocks. Stood--appeared 
Emerging issuing out of ; projecting from thé mainland, 
Entanged wood—torest: densely covered with trees. Wave-encircled 
girt round by streams of water, Girdled—encompassed. Moat— 
ditch or trench round the base of a castle to serve as a defence 
Floods—streams of water. Extending still—becoming still broader. 

16-18. Divide-—separate. Parent hill -ihe hill of which they 
seemed to be portions. Retiring —receding from the mainland or 
parent hill—J. Olaims to be—turns out to bo; is seen to be ; With 
some faint notion of the pride and dignity attaching to the indo- 
pendent position of an island. — Jefferson. 


XIV. Note the magnificient scene which bursts upon the 
bewildered hunter as he emerges at length from the dell, and com- 
mands at one view the beautiful expanse of Loch Katrine. 

1—7. And now....he won—The wanderer sees no path by 
which he may come out of the defile except by climbing with 
cautious steps an abrupt steep rising to a great height. The hard 
roots of the broom, and the young hazel trees served him asa 
adder by the help of which he reached a place high up in the air. 

8—16. Where..enchanted land—From this commanding 
height he saw Loch Katrine—spread ont beneath him, glittering 
in the golden rays of the setting sun like a vast expanse of molten 
gold, and stretching with its numerous windings to the distant 
horizon ;—Loch Katrine, with her capes, coves, inlets, and islets 


* Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus gins arise.—Shaks. 
t Nor lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level 4777.—Scott. 
4....Whose well-rolled walks 
With curvature of slow and easy sweep.—Cowper. 


“golden rays of tho setting sum. Living—bright; or boca: 
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lit up with the purple blaze and girt round by a sheet of living 
gold, and mountains that stood like giants to watch over the 
bewitching scenery of this fairy land. 

17—24. High ..forehead bare—On the south Denvenue rear- 
ed its lofty head and cast on the waters of the luke the shadows of 
rocks, hillocks and crags, all piled in random ruin and hurled by 
the shock of primeval earthquakes. Its bare torn sides and grey 
summit were covered with a forest of fir trees whose dense foliage 
presented a soft and feathery appearance. On the north stood 
Bon-An rearing its lofty summits all void of vegetation. 

1—7. To issue—in order to come out. Pathway—passage. 
Ken—sight. Footing nice—cnutious, careful steps. Var projecting 
—stretching to a great distance. Precipice—abrupt, headlong 
steep. Broom—a kind of shrub. Made—served the purpose of. 
Sapling—young trees. Lent their aid—helped him to climb. Airy 
—high. Won—treached. There was at the time no mode of issu- 
ing out of the defile called the Trosachs, excepting by a sort of 
ladder, composed of the branches and roots of trees.—Scott. 

8—12. Burnished—polished, transhicent. Sheet of living 
gold—expanse of water looking like a sen of liquid gold in the 
e the 
water of the lake is moving. Loch Katrine—a beautiful lake in 
Perthshire. The cons. is Loch Katrine, gleaming &e. lay rolled 
beneath him like one burnished...gold, and she lay in all her length 
winding far with &c.  Aolled—extended. Her—when any placid, 
gentle objectis personified, the fem. gender is used. Fur winding— 
stretching to a great distance. Promontory—cape. Creek—small inlet. 


13—16. Empurpled bright*—lit up with the purple blaze ; 
bright is adv. Livelier light—Vhe light is livelier or brighter to dis- 
tinguish it from the purple haze about the islands, or because the 
waters of the lake were moving and therefore livelier. To sentinel— 
guard. Enchanted—£fairy ; beautiful like the land of the fairies. 

17-21. Benvenue—Sce notes p. ll. In masses—in disordered 
heaps. Threw—flung on the lake the images of. Knolls—hillocks. 
Confusedly hurled—thrown down in a disorderly heap by some con- 
vulsion of nature. Fragments — detached portions of mountains ; case 
in appo. with crags, Ge. The crags were parts of mighty moun- 
tains rent and shivered by the action of primeval earthquakes. 
Of an earlier world—helonging to a very remote antiquity or to 
the world before the deluge. Wildering}—not bewildering, but 
growing wildly, with a wilderness of trees and foliage. 

21—26. Feathered—decorated as if with feathers; refers to the 


*The gallant Forth the eye might note 
Whose islands on its bosom float 

Like emeralds chased in gold—Scott. 

{And scenes long pest of joy and pain 
CamesviAMering o'er his aged brain.—Scot£- 
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feathery (soft and glossy) appearance presented by the fir trees with 
which the sides of mountains are frequently clothed,—S. and M. 
Ruined—rent, shivered. Hoar—hoary, grey. Middle air—i.e. towering 
high. Ben-An—the little mountain, north of the Trosachs pass, 
Heaved—reared. Forehead bare—summit void of vegetation. 


XV. Thekey to this stanza isin the last couplet; a man tired 
and hungry, longs for sight of some habitation. At the same time 
the poet probably intends to indicate James’s fondness for society, 

1—8. From the steep...grey—Villed with admiration and 
ecstacy, the wanderer gazed with wondering eyes upon this bewit- 
ching scene from this projecting rock. ‘How admirably this place 
will serve’, cried he, ‘for the erection of a lordly palace or a venerable 
cloister! How grand would it be if there were a tower on this tall 
cliff, a lady’s bower on that lovely valley, and a venerable monastery 
on yon green meadow, 

9—12. How blithely...mute—How cheerily would soünd at 
dawn of day the huntsman's horn rebuking the sun, as it were, for 
his delay in appearing with his golden light from his chamber in tho 
enst! How sweetly would sound the soft strains of the lover's lute, 
when the shades of evening would descend upon the earth anda 
solemn stillness would settle upon this lovely landscape ! 

18—20, And when... knell—How solemn would fall on the ear 
the murmuring sound of the sacred service;wafted from a distance, 
when the silvery beams of the moon would flood the surface of 
the lake at midnight,— while the deep and sonorous sound: of the 
cloister bells would callup from sleep some holy hermit, living in 
that solitary islet, who would utter his prayers in unison with each 
tolling of the bell. 

21—23. And bugle..hall—The cheery blast of the horn at 
dawn, the soft strains of the lute at eve, the solemn-breathing sound 
of the cloister bell at night—all these would serve to welcome a 
belated traveller to a lighted hall to partake of a hearty meal, 
The castle, as well as the cloister, would at all hours of day and 
night accord a hearty welcome to every stranger who might lose 
his way in this place. 

1—4, Promontory—projecting rock. Raptwred—full of ecstasy. 
Amazed—full of admiration nt the magnificent scene that burst 
upon his bewildered gaze. Were—would be, For—to gratify. 

4—8. For princely pomp—for the display of royal grandeur, 
Churchman’s pride—the pride of a haughty prelate or other digni- 
tary of the church, Bold brow summit of a tall cliff. Lordly 
tower—princely castle. Soft vale—lovely valley. Bower—lady’s 
chamber. ‘urrets—small towers or spires. Grey —venerable. 

9—12. Blithely—merrily. Bugle-horn*—a horn of the bugle 
(L. Bos—ox: or wild ox in which wine was drunk: now, the hunt- 


# And drinketh of his dug/e-horn the wine.—Chaucer, 


— 
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ing horn. Chide*—rebuke, because the huntsman is eager to start 
for the chase. Lingering morn—People who rise early are supposed 
by poets to find fault with the sun for not appearing sooner.—J. 
Lutet—a stringed instrament of the guitar kind. Chime—sound; 
supply might before chime. Still—calm. Mute—silent. 

13. The midnight moon...wave—The moon would bathe her 
forehead in the silvery water of the lake, i, e, the image of the 
moon would be reflected on the bosom of the lake, i.e. tho 
moon would flood the lake with her silvery light. It may also 
mean, at midnight, when the moon would be bathing her fore- 
head in the water of the lake, i. e. going down beneath the wators 
of the lake, ïi. e. would be setting. So Milton poetically describes 
the settiny of the sun: The sun cools the glowing axle of his gilded 
chariot by dipping it in the waters of the Atlantic ocean. 

13—19. Lave—bathe. Her—moon’s. Matins—in the Catholic 
Church, -a service performed in the early morning before day-break 
from three to six o'clock and not exactly at midnight, which Scott 
uses vaguely for the dead of night ; (Matin—the goddess of morning). 
—J. Deep—solemn. Peal—sound of the cloister-bell. Commanding 
tone—loud sound. Sainted—holy. Cell—-a very small and close 
apartment in a monastery. 

20—23. To drop a beadt—to say one’s prayers; (A.S. Biddan 
—to pray.) Roman Catholics wear a rosary, ùe., a chaplet or string 
of bends, which they count, repeating a prayer for each bead.—J. 
Bewildered—led astray, having lost one’s way. 


XVI. 1—6. Blithe...my canopy—It would have been a pleasant 
thing to roam about here if there had been a castle or a cloister to 
accord me a welcome, but in its present lonely condition—curse ho 
upon yon swift deer, my evening meal, poor and scanty like that of 
the hermit, must consist of fruits and berries gathered from this 
thicket. I must sleep at night on a moss-grown mound of earth 
under the sheltering shade of some oak. 

71—14. Yet pass we...deer—Let us not mind these incon- 
veniences, for one who is engaged in war or the chase has but 
little opportunity of selecting a suitable place of rest, The pass- 
ing of a summer night in the woods would be merely a thing to 
laugh at the next day. But these lonely places are infested with 
Highland plunderers whom it would be better for a traveller to 
avoid than to find, for to fall in with them here would lead to a 
worse calamity than the loss of a horse or a deer. 


* He heard the baffled dogs in vain 
Chiding the rocks that yelled amain.—Scott. 


+ The hero's harp, the Zover's lute.—Byron, 

t A prayer with every bead of gold.—Scot?. 
Himself still sleeps before his beads 

Have marked ten aves, and two creeds,—Scott. 
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15—18..1 am alone...tried —I am alone; let me blow my bugle; 
the blast of the horn may sommon some straggling follower of 
the hunting party. If the worst should happen, if I meet some 
robbers, I shall defend myself with this good sword, which has 
been put to the proof on several critical occasions before. 

1—6. Blithe [were it—it would be quite a delightful thing. 
Then—on the above conditions. Now—in its present desolate 
conditio shrew —evil be to; curses be on yon deer ; (Shrew—evil.) 
Hermit's . e. fare. T'hin—poor. Spare —scanty. Fare —meal. Bank— 
mound of earth. Canopy -(lit. A bed with mosquito curtains) a co- 

ing overhead, specially a decorated covering for throne or altar. 

. Pass we that —we must not grumble at the inconvenience- 
Chase—should be the chase.  Choice—opportunity of selecting. 
Green wood—a favourite word with ballad poets. Were -would 
be. But—me To-morrow's merriment—would be considered 
an excellent joke the next day. Hosts- entertainers, here play- 
fally used for plunderers. Abound—be found in large numbers. 
Such as misted —whom it would b» betterto avcid. Were worse —would 
lead to a worse calamity, viz. to loss of life. Highland plun- 
derers—The clans who inhabited these romantic regions were 
then much addicted to predatory excursions upon the Lowlanders. 

15 -11. Stra, —lagzing attendant. Train—the hunting party» 
Fall the wo the worst shonld happen. Betide befall. Fulchion 
—sword. re now—before. Tired—put to the proof. 

XVII 1--12. Bat searce...as snow - But scarcely did he blow 
his bugle, when a small light boat, rowed by a youthful maiden, put 
out from under the shadow of an old oak which grew leaning over 
the water, and advanced quickly to the bay that wound round the 
projecting rock ina graceful curve. The placid water of the lake, 
propelled by the oar of the gentle rower,} dimpled into smiling 
eddies and moyed in circles towards the shore to wash the slender, 
drooping branchlets of the willow and to touch the snow-white 
pebbles on the shore with a soft rippling sound. 

13—18. The boat ..strain—The boat touched the shore silvery 
with the:snow-white pebbles, just when the stranger left the place 
where he_stood and hid himself in the midst of the thicket to gaze 
upon this Lady of the Lake. ‘The young damsel stopped a while 
as if she expected to hear again the blast of the distant horn. 

19—2t. With head...strand -As she stood expectant in an 
attitude of listening—with her head erect, her face expressive of an 
ager desire to catch the distant strain, her curling ringlets thrown 

ar fixed in attention, her lips parted, like a 
an sculpture—she seemed to stand like the 
guardian goddess of the lake. 

1 2. Wound—To wind* a horn is to put wind intoit. This 
verb is wak and its imp. and p.p. are winded, winded. So strictly 


* Little.care we for thy winded horn,—Scott. 
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speaking it should be winded. To wind*—meaning to turn, to 
twist, is a strony verb and its imp dc. p. p. are wound, wound. 
Scott in his poems uses either form indifferently without any regard 
to the distinction of strong and weak conjugations—Leask. 

2—8. Forth starting -setting out. Aged—old. Slanted—grew 
leaning over the water—J. Islet-rock—rocky islet. A damsel... 
way —abs. cons ; a maiden being the rower of the boat. Ski 
boat. Shot-advanced quickly. That—the bay. Promont 
the rock projecting into the bay. Led its deep line— wound along 
the steep shore of the bay. The bay (personitied) led its deep line. 

` Cf. The road leads to Benares. Graceful siccep— beautiful curv: 

9—15. Eddying—moving in circles, refers to ‘bay? V icles 
invisible. It is a peculiarly Shaksperian word. Weep 

„notes p. ll.— Lave—wash. Kiss—touch softly. Notice how the 
lants—kiss, whispering, sound, slow—express the rippling of the 
waves on the shore.—.Masterman. Beach—shore. Of—full of. Silver 
strand - the shore full of silvery pebbles. Brake cket. 

16—23. Lady of the Lake{t—The name is given by Malory 
in Morte D'Arthur to the maiden from whom King Arthur received 
his magic sword. Thought -expected, Catch—hear. Distant 
—the sound of the bugle wafted from a distance. Intent —enger. 
Attentive bent—full of intense attention. Monument—masterpicce. 
Art—seulpture. In listening wood—in an attitude of listening. 

24. Naiad - The Greek love of personification of the pow! 
nature led them tocreate special guardians or protecting deities of 
tho fountains, rivers, forests and fields. ‘The Naiads were nymphs 
of fresh-water lakes, rivers, and fountains. 

XVIII. 1—3. And never...face Never did a Greek sculptor 
carve out the statue of 2 Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, with so grace- 
ful a form, or so lovely ‘ace. 

4—9. What though...snow—lt did not matter at all that the 
rosy colour of her cheeks had been tinged a little with brown by 
the glowing rays of the sun for tho light, playful task of steering 
the skiff, which heightened the glow of her radiant complexion and 
caused her breast to heave more quickly, served to give a short 
hurried view of her snowy breast. 

10—15. What though...tread It did not matter at all that 
she had received no training of courts to move with stately, formal, 
and modulated steps,—for never did a maiden walk over the heath 
with such easy, light and graceful steps; so light indeed was her 
step that even such a delicate flower asthe harebell lifted up its 
head rebounding from the pressure of her soft tread. 


* Sleep thou, and I will zo/zZ thee in my arms.—Shaks. 
1 To be imprisoned in the zzexvess winds.—Shaks. 

1 King Arthur's sword, Excalibur 

Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake.—Tennyson. 
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16—19. What though*...to hear—It did not matter at all that 
she spoke with a modulation of voice peculiarto the Gaelic dialect 
—for her voice was so soft, so sweet, so silvery, that the listener 
stopped his breath that he might be able to hear more distinctly the 
music of her words. 

1—3. Grecian chisel - Greek sculptor; chisel—the instrument 
of carving, used for the sculptor, by Fig. Metonymy; the 
instrument forthe agent. ‘’race - carve out. Nymph—a female deity 
inhabiting seas, fountains, hills, trees &c. Grace—The Graces were 
the presiding spirits of the beautiful in Nature or in Art. They 
were three in number—Thalia, Aglaia, and Euphrosyne. 


4—7. What though—an elliptical expression, what did it 
matter though. Ardent frown—burning heat. 'The sun is personi- 
fied and the unpleasant effects of his heat are ascribed to his frown» 
as the pleasant would be to his smile.—J. Tinged—dyed; gave it, a 
little sunburnt appearance, Sportive toil—ployful task of rowing 
the boat. Glowing hue —radiant complexion, 

8 -13. Served—tended. In hastier sicell—0n account of tho 
quick heaving of the breast. Short w/impxes—hurried view. Of 
snow—snowy ; genitive of material. Rule o! courtly grace—refined, 
elegant etiquette in fashion in courts. 70 measured mood in the 
regular, modulated movement of the dance. rained her pace— 
taught her to walk. Light—easy. 'rue--opposcd to -false or 
clumsy. Dashed+—brushed off; walked over the heath-flower 
besprinkled with dew and thus brushed it off by her fect. - 

14—15. Slight—fragile, delicate. Harebell—a plant having bluo 
flowers. Raised its hen dt—lifted up its head, springing back to its 
former position without being bent or injured by her step. Elastic 
—rebounding. Airy tread—step light ns air. "The special fancy 
of a light tread, as scarcely bending the heads of lowers and tho 
stalks of grass, is immemorial among poets.—Masson. 

16—19. Hung—was found in her words. Accen 
peculiar articulation. Mountain tongue— Gaelic, whi 
ed rather broadand unmusical by the Lowlanders. Silver—clear, 
ringing. Soft—gentle and sweet. Held—suspended, stopped. 


XIX. 1—7. A Chieftain’s...wing—The maiden appeared to bo 
the daughter of a Chieftain. Her rich dress and ornaments—tho 
satin ribbon. the silken plaid, the golden. pin, proclaimed that sho 
came of anoble family. Her ribbon was hiddon from view amidst 
a profusion of curls—the shining black colour of which might 
cast into the shade the dark plumage of the raven. 


—sounds, the 


* Wiat though no flowers the fig-tree clothe.—Z7ug Blair. 
+ Brushing with hasty steps the dews away.—Gray- 
1..The cowslip's velvet head 
That bends not as I tread.—Milton. 
The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light.—Shaks. 


~~ 
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8—13. And seldom..eye—Her.shawl was wrapped over her 
snowy breast with graceful modesty. The edges of the shawl were 
fastened with a gold pin over her breast which was as pure as it 
was fuil of the milk of human’kindness. If you want to see how 
kind-hearted and noble-minded she is, you have only to look upon 
Ellen’s eye which reflects a true image of her heart. 

14—17. Not Katrine...the North—the fearless, ingenuous 
looks of Ellen showed the sincere feelings and emotions of her 
heart more clearly and faithfully than the blue waters of Loch 
Katrine reflect the woody banks on her surface. 

19—27. Whether joy .name—whether she was inspired with 
joy or filled with sorrow or compassion, whether she was animated 
with filial love or filled with devotion which made her pray with a 
meek and lowly heart, whether some tale of innocence oppressed 
caused her Highland blood—so apt to take fire on hearing stories of 
injustice and oppression to boil with indignation ;—in short every 
ghade of feeling by which she was actuated was faithfully reflected 
in her eyes, ept one master passion, which she kept concealed 
in the very depths of her heart with that pride and reserve 50 
becoming a maiden, but which she cherished with all the ardour of 
her pure young heart. The name of this passion is Love. 

2—3. Snood*—a riband with which a Scotch girl braided her 
hair until she married, when she began to wear the coif. It thus 
became the emblem of maiden chastity.—J. 

Plaid—a woolen garment, made of a chequered material” 
worn by both sexes in Scotland. Brooch--an ornament joining 
tho edges of the plaid by means of a piu—commonly worn at the 
breast by women. Such birth—that she was the daughter of a 
chieftain. Betrayed—proclaimed. It is the material, satin, silk, 
gold, that proclaims her birth—/'aylor. 

4—13. Luxuriant ringlets -long fair tresses of hair. Hid— 
was hidden; its nom. is snood., Glossy black—shining black colour, 
Bring to shame—i.e. surpass, excel. Plumaget—fenthers, down, 
Mantled -was spread as a cloak. Modest care—modesty and care, 
Folds—i.e. edges Combined -fastened. To spy—find out, discover, 
‘lt is hardly the best word here. Scott had been driven upon it 
by the necessity of the rhyme.’ 

14—17. Mirror blue—the blue waters of the lake are compared 
toa mirror because they reflect the images of the woods and hills, 
that were on the banks. Gives back—reflects. Shaggy—woody. 
Yrue—faithfully, Freeborn—noble, generous. Confessedt...revealed, 


* * As ‘Auld Lang Syne’ bring Scotland, one and all, 


Scotch plaids, Scotch sneods.—Byron- 
t ......Smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smiled. 
1 The lovely stranger stands confessed 

A maid in all her charms.—Goldsmith. 
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showed. Guileless —pure, innocent, artless. Movements of her breast 
—feelings or emotions, viz. joy, woe, pity &c. 

18—24. Danced—shone, beamed. Claimed a sigh—roused feel- 
ings of sympathy. . Filial love—love of children for their parents, 
Glowing there —animating her heart. Meek devotion—religious Spirit 
which makes the heart lowly and humble. Pouwred—called forth. 
Injury—wrong done to others. The indiynant...North—the 
generous feeling of indignation which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Highland people. Unrevealed—not reflected. 
27. Not less purely—people generally conceal things of which 
they are ashamed. She concealed her passion not because there 
was any thing impure about it of which she was ashamed, but be- 
cause her maiden pride—the feeling of pride and reserve so be- 
coming in a maiden—prevented her from disclosing it. Felt the 
jlame* —felt the ardent passion of love. 


XX. 1—8. Impatient..the swell—Unable to bear the con- 
tinued silence of the bugle, she cried, “Father!” The surrounding 
hills enamonred as it were of the sweet music of her voice lovingly 
longthened oatthe soft sound by echoing and re-echoing it for a 
long time. She waited for a timo, but s ing no one appear 
on the bank, she thought it was her love who had concealed 
himself atidst the brake to make fun with her, and said—“Is it 
you, Malcolm, who blew the bugle ?" But the name of Malcolm, 
being uttered with a soft voice, died away in whispers before it 
could be echoed. . 

9—16. A stranger I...wing—The Huntsman, coming out from 
the thicket, said, ‘I am a stranger.’ The maiden, startled at the 
sudden appearance of a stranger, put off the boat quickly from the 
shore; and when the skiff was steered to a safe distince, she 
carefully covered her breast with her plaid—oven as a’swan seized 
with a sudden scare, springs into swift flight in the air and turns 
round to arrange her plumage disordered by her sudden flight. 
` 17—20. Then safe...tio fly—When she was free from danger 
she, paused, and, though overwhelmed with surprise and confusion, 
gazed upon the stranger, for young maidens are not in the 
habit of flying away from the presence of « man of such manly 
mould and glittering glance. 

JEEP Impatient—a Latinism ; being unable to bear. Silent horn 
—the silence of the bugle. Gale—breeze. Borne - wafted, 

3—4. The rocks ... sound—This is an instance of what Ruskin 
calls the Pathetic l'allaey by which inanimate objects are. endowed. 
by poets with the feelings and sentiments of auimate beings. To 
protong—to lengthen out by echoes, 


* Who praised me for imputed charms 
And felt, or feigned, a flame.—Goldsmith. 
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5—12. A while—for some time. sfalcolm—The name of her lover, 
Blast—sound of the bugle. Less...uttered - being softly spoken out of 
maiden modesty. /el/—died away. Swel/*—the volume of sound ; 
Catch,..swell—echo her voice. Hasty oar—'Trans. epithet; she 
pulled the oar quickly. Pushed- put off. Shallop—small boat. 

13—18. Space—a safe distance. Between—the stranger standing 
on the shore and herself. Would—was in the habit of. Bosom’s 
sreen—the plaid whichcoyvered her breast. Startled—alarmed. 
Swinu—whirl up into the air. 70 prunet—to arrange. Rufiled wing 
—plumage disordered by the sudden flight. Safe free from danger. 
Fluttered—agitated; the word carries on the simile of the swan. 

19—20. Not his the form—Note this condensed expression for 
‘his formgvas not the form. —J. Form—manly mould. Eye—i, e, 
sparking with fire. That—object to wont. Woni—used ; from the old 
verb wone tof inhabit, to do habitually, to he accustomed.— Z'aylor, 


XXI. 1—6. On his bold...dare - Manhood had slightly impress- 
ed on his manly face the wrinkles or lines of thought which bespoke 
wisdom and experience, but it did not destroy the impetuous fire 
of youth. His face, full of life and vivacity, showed that he was 
ready for all sorts of sports and amusements and that he had a 
strong mind and a daring soul. 

7—10. The sparkling...bold—His eyes were full of passionate 
fire and showed tha& he had an ardent ànd impulsive nature, which, 
with the slightest excitement, might be kindled to sudden 
love or sudden hate. His limbs were firmly knit and his sinewy 
frame showed that he was eminently fitted for the toils of the chase 
and for heroic exploits in the field of battle. 

11—I6. And though...shore—Although he was dressed as a 
private gentleman and had no other weapon except his sword, yet 
his noble and dignified bearing proclaimed his generous heart and 
martial prowess as effectually as if he had put on a baron’s crest and 
walked along the shore encased in a coat of mail. 

17—22. Slighting...command—Treating lightly of the circum- 
stances (his loss of steed, his need of food and shelter) in which he 
was placed, he simply told her that he had been overtaken by night 
and had lost his way. He talked frankly and fluently and his 
words were full of “gentle courtesy. Though his voice was very 
gentle and his bearing was exceedingly polite, yet they showed that 
he was more accustomed to command than to ask for favours. 

1-2. Bold visage—manly countenance. Visage is now used to 
convey some idea of dislike and contempt. Middle age—Scott is 
hardly accurate here. James V., who sat for the picture of the 


a Music arose with its voluptuous swe/l.—Byren. 
+ His royal bird Prunes the immortal wing.—Shaks. 
1 The wild beast, where he wones in forest wild.—JZi/tox 
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Huntsman died in the prime of life when he was 31. Pressed*— 
impressed; set its seal upon. Signet sage stamp of wisdom, i. e. 
wrinkles which are marks of wisdom, He had just attained manhood, 


3—Quenched—put out, destroyed. Open truth —frank sinceri 
Fiery vehemence—impetuous ardour. Forward -eager, ready. Frol 
glee sportive joy. Our customary adjective is frolicsome, frolic 
being now used as a noun. The will todo the firm determination 
to carry out a thing. Sparkling—beaming with fire. 

4—12.Blown to fire—kindled, ignited. As a spark is soon blown 
to & flame so his glances might with further excitement be ignited 
into love or anger.—Lobb. Headlona ire impetuous wrath. Cast 
—moulded. Mou/d—figure, form. For—ft for. Hardy sports— 
the toils of tho chase. Contests bold heroic exploits. Peaceful garb 
—civil dress, Blade—nsed for sword, by Fig. Synecdoche, — , 

13—16. Stately mien—noble bearing. As well as unmis- 
takably, Lmplied—announced, indicated. /igh-born—generons. 
Martial pride—the pride of being a valiant warrior. He wore...crest 
—he was a baron of the land, Crest—plumoe of feathers indicating 
the rank of the wearer. Sheathed—encased. Armour—coat of 
mail. ’rod—walked along. 

17. Stishting—making light of, dismissing without any concern. 
The petty need he showed—the slight necessity (of food and shelter) 
which he showed by his appearance, ie, in which his appearance 
showed him to be placed. 

18—21. Benighted road—tTrans. epithet; the road was not be- 
nighted but the traveller had lost his way being overtaken by night- 
Flowed ..freet—talked with frankuess and fluency. Note the alliter- 
ation. Gesture—bearing. Bland—polite. Sue.—solicit for favours. 


XXII. 1—8. Reassured—having regained her confidence- 
Open still§ to—always ready to welcome. — Il'ilered||—having lost 
their way among the wild hills. Unerpected —without any previous 
intimation, for your arrival has been predicted by the old bard of 
our house. Desert—solitary. Before the heath...dew—before tho 
sun had power enough to dry up the dew of the heath; early in 
the morning. Couch—hed. Pulled‘{—prepared by pulling or pluck- 
ing the heather of which beds were made in those days. 


* Every god did set his seal 

To give the world the assurance of a man.—Shaks. 
4 ‘That ever with a /rv/ic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine.— Tennyson. 

t The fair breeze blew, the white foam few 

The furrow followed /ree.—Coleridge. 

§ Here to the housel hild of want 

My door is open still.—Goldsmith. 

I| Long lost and cui/dered in the maze of fate.—Pope, 
| The hall was cleared—the Stranger's ded 

Was tliere of mountain heather spread.—Scott, 
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9—12 Purple—is generally the hue of distance, but here it refers 
perhaps to the colour of the heath flower. Head —summit. Ptarmi- 
gan and heath-cock—game birds. Bled—been killed, Swept—scoured. 
Mere—lake. Furnish forth*—provide, Cheer —meal, 

13—26 By the rood—a form of oath by the holy cross upon 
which Jesus Christ suffered death. Your courtesy...erred—you are 
mistaken in offering your kind hospitality to me, you are according 
to me a welcome which is really intended for another. Misplaced— 
given to the wrong person ; agrees with welcome, Of—intended for. 

17—22. By fortune tossed—thrown in these wild regions by a 
pure accident. Courser—horse; absolute case. Fairt—fair lady. 
Hver—is redundant. Drawn—breathed; this is the first time 
I have set foot on this rocky region. Romantic strand —picturesque 
shore. May—fairy, a graceful compliment to the Lady of the Lake. 


XXIII. 6. Allanbane—the ‘white haired’ minstrel—the heredi- 
tary bird in the house of Ellen, He wasa gifted seer, who fore- 
told, through the second sight, visitors of every description who 
visited their dwelling. Pliyht—distressed condition. 

7—8. A grey-haired...bent—He was a venerable old man 
whose rapt look only last night read the future as revealed to him in 
a vision. Grey-haired—hoary-headed. Sire—old man. Intent—fixed, 
ecstatic. Visioned future - future as revealed to him in visions, 

9—16. Dappled*greyf—marked with spots of grey. The 
ordinary form is * dapple-grey.! — Birchen-way—path overhung 
with birch trees. Painted exact —gave an accurate description of. 
Suit—dress. Lincoln green$—a cloth used for hunting and 
foresters’ dress, named from the place of its manufacture.. Taylor. 
Tasselled—decorated with a tassel or pendant, Gai/y—beautifully. 
Crooked—curved, Heron—a kind of bird with brilliant feathers; 
the heron plumagel| is an indication of high, perhaps even of royal 
rank.—Masterman. Trim—decorated. 

17—21. Dark—may refer to their colour or to their blood-th irsty 
disposition. Grim—with a terrible visage. To grace—to honour. 
Fair degree —high birth or rank. Light I held —1 did not pay much 
attention to; I thought little of. 


XXIV. 1 8:—The student should note the playful, mock-heroie 
voin in which he answered her, keeping up the idea of Ellen ? being 


* The funeral baked meats , 
Did coldly /urnish forth the marriage tables, —Shaks. 


t Every fair from fair sometimes declineth.—Shaks, 
$ O swiftly can speed my dapple grey steed.—Scot£. 
$ Allin a wood-man's jacket he was clad 

Oof Lincoln green.—Spenser. 
Il His cap of maintenance was graced 

With the proud Aeron-f/ume.—Scott. 
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a fairy in a fairy-land and himself a wandering knight. Destined— 
guided by fato. Errant-knight—a wandering knight whose business 


it was. 


To ride about redressin: human wrongs 
T'o love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until he won her. — 7'ennyson. 


3--7. Announced—my arrival being heralded. Sooth*—true ; this 
word is now used only with the phrases, for sooth, in sooth. Doomed 
—destined. For—to perform. Achievement bold heroic exploits. 
Lightly front—gaily meet or face. High—mighty. Empriset—a Spon- 
serian word; enterprise, dangerous adventure. For-for the sake 
of being rewarded with. Permit—allow. First—as the first of a serios 
of mighty achievements. The task to quide—the work of steering. 

8-10. Fairy frigate—small, beautiful boat—such as might 
belong to a fairy; frivate — a ship of war, here used playfully for her 
smallboat. Z'ide—the waters of the lake, by Fig. Synecdoche. 
Loch Katrine being an inland lake has no tide. Swppressed—secret, 
subdued. S/y—arch. Toil unwonted—the work of rowing the 
vessel to which he was not accustomed, Z'ry—apply himself to. 

11—16. For seldom...oar- For it was certain that this noble 
knight had seldom, if ever, rowed a boat before, Grasped an oar— 
plied a boat with an oar. Main—sheer, unaided by skill. Drew 
..Sirokes—rowed.  Strokes—the sweep of an oar in rowing. Erect 
—to keep the heads above water. Whimpering—whining. Passage 
ply—press on their way; swim behind the boat. 

17—20. Nor frequent...beach—The knight being n man of 
great strength, it was not necessary for him to strike the glisten- 
ing oar many times on the transparent surface of the lake—which 
was growing darker and darker as the shades of night began to 
settle upon it—before they reached the rocky island and fastened 
the boat on the bank; i. e. the knight rowed over the lake to 
the island with a few vigorous strokes of the oar. Prequent— 
many times. Break—disturb. Darkening mirror—the clear surface 
of the lake becoming darker in the dusk. Mirror—sce notes, p. 
—Moor—fasten. d 

XXV. 1—6. Around—has the force of an adjective and quali- 
fies shore; that lies on all sides. It—the shore, Close— densely. 
Copsewood—small thickets. Bound—overgrown. Nor...nor{—neither 
nor. Supply that before the first nor. Track—a small path beaten 


* The soothes? shepherd that ever piped on plains.—Afilton- 
+ I love thy courage yet and bold emfrise.—Milton. 


1 Home they brought her warrior dead, 
She nor wept nor uttered cry.— Tennyson. 
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by the fect of men. Pathway—road. Declare—show. Frequented— 
often visited. Clambering road—Trans. epithet; a steep road which 
one climbs with difficulty. Unsuspected —unthought of. 

7—10. Winded—should be wound; used for the sake of rhyme. 
See Notes p. 24. Tangled screen —the thick entangled bushes Serving 
as a screen to conceal the path. Open on—lead to, Green—grassy 
plot. Willow round—because the willow has its branches hanging 
on all sides. Hound—may go with swept, as, the birch and willow 
swept round the ground. Fibr. filaments, branches Swept--brashed, 

11—12, Here...bower—In this secluded spot, some Highland 
chieftain had bnilt a rustic abode to serve asa place of refuge in 
time of peril. Framed—made. Kustic bower—rural abode. 


XXVI. 1—8. It was...wind—It was a rural abode of large 
dimensions. It was curiously planned and constructed of such 
materials as the workman fonnd most ready to hishand. The 
walls of the chambers were made of the oak and ash trees, whose 
branches had boon cut off, whose trunks had been stripped of their 
barks, and which had all been cut by the axe to a required height. 

9—18. While moss...unshorn—The walls were plastered with 
clay, moss, &c. to prevent the wind from entering into the room 
through the chinks of the walls. The roof was made of the slonder 
pine trees which scrved for rafters, and was thatched with reddish- 
brown heath and rashes. Directly to the west, facing the grassy 
lawn, was a rustic por supported by columns of fir trees whose 
trunks Had not been str pped of their barks. 

20—28. Where Ellen’s...hall—In this porch, Ellen caused the 
ivy, the vine, tho clematis (her favourite flower), and every other 
plant, that could endure the bitter, biting air of Loch Katrine, to 


‘twine round the pillars of fir trees, For a moment she stopped at 


the entrance of the house, and, turning towards the stranger, said 
playfully,—'Commend yourself to the protection of Heayon and 
invoke the favour of your lady-love, before you enter the charmed 
castlo,” 


1—4. Lodge—a rustic honse, built of trunks and branches of 
trees and surrounded with green.— 7", Ample—largo. Strange of 
device—curious in respect of construction and plan; Of—in respect 
of. Of. Prond of heart, swift of foot, ready of wit, Note tho care- 
less rhyme, size, device. Of—made of; Readicst—most easily. 

5—8. Lopped...unite—The cons. is, Tho sturdy oak and ash, 
lopped...boughs, their trunks being bared, and squared..-hatchet, 
unite to gi „height. Lopped...boughs—having the branches cut 
off, Lopped—p, p. refers to oak and ash. Hoar—grey. Bared— 
being stripped of bark. Bared and squared make with trunks an 
absolute construction. —J. Hatchet—a small axe. Tudely—clumsily, 
Squared—shaped, or ent so as to make right anales with tho beams 
that would bo placod horizontally upon them, Destined required, 


3 
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9—17. Combined—united, were used. To fence—to close up. 
Crevice—chink. Liyhter—not 80 stout as the oak and ash treos 
Qverhead—on the top. Slender—not thick. Rajters—picces of 
timber that support the roof. Withered—dried up. Rush—a kind 
of plant growing on wet ground. Jtusset—reddish-brown. Ca nopy— 
covering, thatch. Due—directly to the west. Frontiny to—facing } 
toisredundant. Rural portico—rustic porch. 

18—26. Native pillars—the columns were natural ones, i.c. not 
made of stone or brick, but of the fir trees ; or native to the spot, 
4. e. not foreign or imported, but growing in the neighbourhood. 
Where —in which portico. Twine—grow intertwined. Idwan ving 
—the red whortleberry ; Ida. a mountain in Crete; ivy, vine, 
clematis, plant, obj. to taught. Clematis—a creeping plant with sweot 
scented, white blossoms. Favoured - Ellon’s favourite flowor- 
Boasts —is proud of the name of ; generally followed by tho proposi, 
tion ~ of. Viryin-bower —tho clematis is popularly callod so. Hardy 
—able to withstand cold. Bear—endure. Supply that before could 
bear. Keen—bittor. Searching —sharp, biting. Porch—portico. Staid 
—atopped. 

27. Heaven &c—this language of knight-orrantry was used 
by Ellen to keop up the play on tho idea of a knight-orrant 
suggested by tho stranger. A knight, when ho is about to enter the 
castle of an enohantor, or to engage in any adventurous enterprise, 
always invokes tho protection of God and oalls upon his lady- 
love to inspire him with courage. 

Lady—Every knight should solect a lady-love, “ to bo the polo 
star of his thoughts, the mistress of his affections, and tho direot- 
ross of his actions. Without such an empress of his heart, è 
knight was a ship without a rudder, a horse without a bridle, a 
sword without a hilt."—Scott's Essay on Chivalry. 

28. Edchanted hall—one of the chief duties of 9 knight- 
errant was to storm the magic castles of enchanters atid to release 
the maidens who had been carried off by them and kept there 
with their ‘nerves all chained up in alabaster.’ 


XXVII. 1—2. Hope—of success. Heaven—protection or greatost 
happiness. Trust” —reliance, dependence. Such language of compli- 
ment was much in vogue during tho days of chivalry. 

3. He crossed...rang—He entered the hall; at that instant & 
sharp ringing sound caused by a person striking in auger with bis 
sword was heard. Orossed—passed. Threshold—li&. the pieco of 
timber which lies under a door and which is threshed or trodden 
under foot; hence, gate. Clang—sharp, ringing sound. 

4. Angry steel Trans. epithet; the steel or sword in tho hand 
of an ungry person. The fall of the sword was ominous. It indi- 
cated that there would be hostility and bloodshed, 


® 0 Lord God, thou art my £rus? from my youth.—Zsaims. 


m 
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5—9. To his:..rushed—tho clang of tho sword roused his brave 
spirit and caused his blood to mount to his forehead. Spirit—a. c. 
blood. Rushed—mounted. Blushed —became ashamed. Vain alarm 
—for being alarmod at a groundless cause. Displayed —lying full in 
view. Din—clanging sound. Dropped fallen. Sheath—scabbard. 

9—10. That...swung—the sword moved to and fro upon the 
large antlers of a stag upon which it had been carelessly placed. 
It fell from the scabbard when the wooden floor of the room shook 
under tho heavy tread of the knight. That—blade. Flung— 
thrown, placed; refers to that. Swung—swayed to and fro. 

11—15. To grace—to adorn. Trophies...chase—momorials of 
victory won cither in war or in hunting excursions; Trophy—(Fr. 
Trepo—to turn, a memorial erected on the spot whence an enemy 
turns to fly.) Target—a small round shield. Arrows store— 
storo or plenty of arrows. Store*—accumulated, abundant, The 
word was formerly used as an adjective.— Taylor. 


16. Tuskedt trophies...boar—tusks or the elongated teeth of 
the wild boar—kopt in the room as a memorial of the victory won 
over the wild boar in a hunting excursion. 

17. Grinst—shows the teoth. The skin of the wolf was stuffed 
and tho figure represented the wolf grinning in the pangs of death, 

18—20. Brinded§—marked with stripes, streaked. Hide—skin. 
It is nom. to adorns and mantles. Frontlet—horns; obj. to adorns. 
The elk —a large deor. Mantles—is spread out over. Bison—u 
kind of wild ox formerly found in Scotland. The bison proper 
is found in North Amorica.—T. It should be noted that these 
animals have long been oxtinct in Scotland. 

21—26. Pennons...hall—Banners of different kinds that had 
been disfigured by time and discoloured with stains of blood, 
deer-skins of diverso hues, and the far of the otter and tho Beal, 
formed a kind of odd-looking wall-hanging to adorn the hall. 

21—26. Pennon—|| a long narrow flag. The difference in rank 
of the bearer was signified by tho flags. The knight bore a swallow- 
tailed banner, a baron, a square one, &c. —L. Defaced—disfignred. 
Stained—marked with dark spots of blood. Streaks—marks. 
Retained —had on their surface. Dappled—spotted. Dun—dark. 
Otter and seal—aquatic animals much hunted for their skins and 


* And told our marvelling boyhood legends store.—Scot t. 

With store of ladies whose bright eyes 3 

Rain influence and judge the prize.—Milton. 
+ Pennon and banner waved no more 

Over beams of stag or tusks of boar.—Scott. 
1 The pangs of death do make him grin.—Shaks. 
$ Thrice the drinded cat hath mewed.—S kaks. 
ll Broad, narrow, swallow-tailed and square, 

SERIN mne pensil, brandrol there, 
ver the pavilions flew. 
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fur. In—forming. Uncouth—(Cunan—to know.) lit. unknown, hence, 
strange. 'apestry—(Fr. Tapis—carpet) hangings for the wall, 
worked with pictorial designs. <All—indefinite pro. in appo. 
to pennons, flagsand deer-skins; nom. to unite. Garnish forth— 
adorn; ornament. Silvan hall—tho rustic hall. 


XXVIII. 1-5. Wondering —struck with astonishment. Raised 
—picked up. Sinewy strength—the strength of sinews or muscles. 
Suficed—was adequate enough. To stretch &c—to hold it out at full 
length. Brand*—lit. means a kindled torch, it is used to signify 
a sword, becauso of the rosemblanco which a waving, flashing blado 
boars to a kindled torch. Poised—balanced. Swayed — wielded. 


6—8. I never...one—I knew only one. Stalwart—powerful. 
Brook—could endure, was strong enough. To wield- to manage. 
Theso lines, by the chord in James's memory which they touch, 
stirke tho key-noto of the story.— Taylor. 

9—10. Took the wordt—took up the word, spoke next, replied. 
Guardian champion—the protector of this place. Champion—one 
who fights in single contest to defend another’s rights or honour. 
Note how Ellen keeps up the notion of chivalry by using such 
expressions as ‘guardian champion, giant's hold,’ and referring to 
such heroes of chivalry ns Ferragus or Ascabart. 

11—16. Aslight...wand—he sways the sword with as much ease 
as I move a hazel stick. Grace the part—figure well in the charaot- 
er of; not only play it, but play it in such a way as to add some- 
thing toits lustre.—J. Verragus—a giant 40ft. high—a character 
in Ariosto's poem Orlando Furioso. Ascabartt—a giant 80ft, 
high. He was conquered by Sir Bevis of Southampton. Hold — 
stronghold, castle. J/enials—domestio servants. 


XXIX. 1—4. Mistress—Ellen's aunt. Mansion—lit. a place 
of rest$ a dwolling-place. The word now means any house of 
considerable size. Mature of age—advanced in years. Graceful 
dame—a matron with beanty of form and elegance of manners. 
Easy — graceful. Stately port--noble bearing. Had well become—would 
have been eminently qualified to adorn. Become—suited. 

5—9. To whom...due—The cons. is—To whom Ellen gave a 
mother's due, although it (the due or respect which she paid to her) 
was more than the due which kindred (the exact relationship that 
existed between them) knew (warranted or justified). Gave ... 
due—Ellen loved and treated her aunt as if she was her mother. 
Kindred—kinship. Knew—lit. recognised, hence acknowledged, 
claimed, warranted. Knew—governs which understood. Meet— 

* Waved over b 7 — Milton. 

So ache and fell ie Bread Excalibur. — Tennyson. 
+ Young Selby at the fair hall board. ~ 

And reverently took up the word.— Scott. 


1 Fair theme the minstrels made 
Of Ascatart and Bevis bold.—Scott. 
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propor. Made—gave, accorded. Courteous -.. paid—showed him 
every possible attention and kindness, which the lows of hospitality 
enjoined, without asking the stranger his name and lineage. 

10. Unasked ... name—The Highlanders considered it churlish 
to ask a stranger his name and lineage before he had taken his 
refreshment. Feuds were so frequent among them that a con- 
trary rulo might in many cases have produced the discovery of 
some circumstance which might have excluded tho guest from the 
benefit of the assistance ho stood in need of —Scott. 

11—14. Then—at the time the story treats of. Reverence—rex- 
pect and hononr paid to a guest, i. e. so punetiliously were the 
laws of hospitality carried out that &c. Fellest foe—most deadly 
enemy. Join—partake of, sharo in the feast. Fooman’s door—house 
of the mortal enemy.  Unquestioned...... oei—might come away 
without being asked a single question as to his birth or lineage 
when tho feast was over. Banquet—feast ; nom. abs. 

16. The Stranger—the stranger was King James V. Ho was 
tho Haronn Alraschid of Scotland and was very fond of throwing 
off his royal state and ixing incognito among his people. This 
won for him tho name of the Commons’ King. For the sake of. 
keoping up the disguise ho describes himself as simply a knight, 
tho son of James and the owner of a barren heritage. 

Snowdown* —the old name of Stirling. It was a royal borough 
and the seat of Parliament. It had a strong natural fortress on its 
castle hill. The castle was the birth place of James V. 

16. Fitz-James—(Pit:—son of; a Norman French patronymic) 
son of James. Cf. Scotch AMac-Duf, Irish O'Neil, Welsh Ap-Morgan. 

17. Barren heritage estate producing nothing; i. e. Scotland 
which was impoverished by civil dissensions, By the misfor- 
tune of the earlier Jameses and tho internal feuds of the Scottish 
chiofs, tho kingly power had become littlo moro than a namo.—7’, 

18—20. Sires- ancestors. From age §c.—for centuries. Held 
with toil - maintained with difficulty against civil feuds and foreign 
foos. His sire—James IV. Falien—lost his life. Such-as is 
suggested above. Zurmoil—disturbanco. James IV. fell in the 
battle of Flodden with all his knights left dead on the field. 

21—26. God wot—Heaven knows. Wot —is the present tense of 
the verb to wite (Witan toknow). To stand -io fight with his tur- 
bulent chiefs. This chiefly alludes to his struggles to throw off the 
yoke of Angus, the Earl of Douglas, who was tho regent. Right— 
just inheritance. Lord Moray —Earl of Moray, the natural son of 
Jamos IV. Train —hunting party. Stalwart—powerful. Out-strip- 


* — For Sterling's tower 
Of yore the name of Snowdown claims 
And, Normans call me James Fits-James.—Scott, 
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ped—left behind. JMissed—was unable to kill. Wandered—came 
there, having lost his way among the hills. 


XXX. 1—12. Require—ask. State—rank, position. Had seen—had 
experience of, Looks—appearance, Simple grace—artless charms. 
Sylvan—bronght up in lonely woods. Gesture—benring. Gentlerace— 
noble family. "Ticere—it would be. Strange— singular. Ruder ranks 
less polished classes. Mind—intelligence. Hint—indireot question ; 
obj. to heard, supply that (obj. to gave) after hint. 

5—10. Ellen...mind—Though Ellen’s appearance showed the 
artless charms and innocent simplicity of a sylvan maid, yo’ 
hor language and mannors, her figure and faco, clearly indicated 
that she was descended from a noble family ; for it would be strange 
indeed to find such lovely appoaranco, such charming manners, and 
such intelligence in the lower orders of society. 

18—16. Ellen ... away --Ellen who was as gay ns sho was puro 
in heart, playfully turned aside all theso questions. Imnocently qay— 
Ellen's gaity sprang from her pure heart. "/'urned—diverted. 
Light—lightly, playfully. Weird—strange, supernatural, (A. S. 
wyrd—fate),  Dale—valley. Down—hill. Tower and town—such 
allitorative phrases are borrowed from ballad poetry and mean next 
to nothing. 

17—20. Stem the ftood—breast or swim across the cnr- 
rent. Ride the blast9—are borne up through the air by violent 
gusts of wind. Cast our spells—fling our magic charms. Both of 
these powers are ascribed to witches. Touch the string—play lightly 
upon the harp. Charmed rhymes—magic verses. 

21—22. She sung...between—She sung and during the pause 
she mado at the end of each verse, the sweet notos of the harp 
filled up the gap and carried on the music of the song. Stilk— 
throughout the time Ellen sang. Harp wnseen—the harp of Al- 
lan-bane. * Symphony—harmonions music. Between—during the in- 
terval between two versos. x 


XXXI. Song—The songs in this poem are skilfully interspersed, 
30 as to prevent the metre from being monotonous, The metre 
of this song is trochaic; i. e. the accent fallson the former of tha 
two syllables that make the foot, instead of the second, as in tha 
previous stanzas. The double rhymes are also a pleasing variety.— T, 

1—8. Soldier...waking—Take thy rest, O warrior, thy battles 
aro over. Mayst thou enjoy a deep, continuous, undisturbed 
sleep. Let not thy sloep be distracted by the dreams of fields, where 
battles had been lost and won, of days passed in imminent risk of 
life, and of sleepless nights spent in anxious watchfulness, In the 
magie hall of our island home, thy bed is prepared by unknown 


* Rend up both rocks and hills and ride the ajr 
In whirlwind.— Milton, 
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persons and thou wilt be lulled to sleep by enchanting melo- 
4ies which shall fall upon thy ears as sweetly and gently as 
tho dews of heaven fall upon the flowers of the field. 

18—20. Yet...shallow—But at break of day, thou mayst hear 
the clear ringing notes of the lark, springing into airy flight 
from its nest in the field, and the hollow booming sound of the 
bittorn sending forth its drum-like notes from the reedy marshes. 
Thy sleep shall not be disturbed at break of day by the clashing of 
weapons, the sound of war-horses biting the bits, and the martial 
sir of the bagpipe calling!together the hurrying clansmen and the 
stamping horsomen to flock under the banner of their chief. 


1—4. Warfare o'er—battles being over; an absolute construct- 
ion. Knows no breaking—uninterrupted, continuous. Battled 
fislds—ficlds where you have fought, or embattled fields—fields 
whore troops are drawn up in battle array. Nights of waking— 
sleopless nights passed in watching—mounting guard as a sentinel. 

5—12. Enchanted;hall—hall charmed by magic spells. Strew- 
ing—for the beds in those days were prepared by spreading out 
rushes and heathers. Fairy strains—magic melody. Dewing—fall- 
ing upon and lulling the senses to refreshing sleep, as the dew 
falls softly upon and refreshes the flowers of the field. Of. The 
golden dew of sleop.—Shaks. Fighting fields —trans. epithet, fields 
where men fight, battle-fields. Of—spent in 


13—19. Shall—denotes certainty. Champing—biting the bits. 
Trump -trumpot. Pibroch—the sound of the Highland bagpipe. 
Summon—call. Mustering—nssembling under the banner of their 
chief. Clan -a number of familios under one chief. Squadron 
tramping—a body of horsemen marching with clattering noise. 
Squadron - lit, a body of troops drawn upin a square. Yet though 
the harsh notes of war shall not meet your ear, yet. Shrill—sharp. 
Fife—a small, shrill flute. Lark's shrill fife—the clear ringing notes 
of the lark resembling the shrill sound of the fife. Fallow— 
lands tilled, but not sown; uncultivated lands. Bittern—a marshy 
bird called the mire-drum from its peculiarly hollow-sounding notes. 

19. Sound his drum—send forth his drum-like notes. Note 
how exquisitely the poct combines the lark’s fife with the drum of 
the bittern. Asin a camp a sleeping soldier is awakened by the 
sound of the martial music, in which the shrill fife accompanies 
the hollow sound of the drum, so in this peaceful place, the soldier 
is represented as being awakened by nature’s music in which the 
clear ringing notes of the lark form an accompaniment to the 
hollow drum-like notes of the bittern! 


20—24. Sedgy shallow—marsh or bog covered with sedges—a 
kind of aquatic plant, Ruder—than the sounds of the lark and the 
bittern. Warders—sentinels; supply neither before guards. Chall- 
enge—demand from you the pass-word to know whether you are a 
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friend or foe. Here is—the singular verb is used because neigh 
and champing expresses but one idea. 


XXXII. 1.6. She paused...came—Hllen stopped for a while 
_ and then blushingly turned the song so as to make it specially 
applicable to the stranger, i.e. she suddenly changed the subject 
of the song and threw in a few extempore verses which would have 
a direct bearing on her guest. Her rich voice for a time lengthen- 
ed out the last notes, till the words of the song, arranged in proper 
rhythm came extempore to her lips; i.e. till she was able to 
improvise or quickly compose the remaining lines of the song. 


1-2. Blushing—ont of maiden modesty, becauso sho was 
going to sing of a strangerin his presence. Led the way—turned 
the subject of the song; guided, directed, just as in familiar 
language we speak of ‘leading the conversation to such and such 
atopic.’—J. To grace—to accord a special welcome to. The 
stranger...day—the stranger who had become her guest that day. 

3-6. Mellow—lit. ripe; sweet, rich. Prolong—lengthen out, 
continue to hum fora time. Cadence—(L. Cadere—to fall; the 
fall of voice) the dying notes. Fiowing song—the song sho was 
singing. In measured frame —arranged in proper rhythm. Mins- 
trel verse—the words of the lay. Spontaneous—extempore. 

7—18. Done —finished. Slumbrous spells —mnagic charms pro- 
ducing sleep. Assail ye—exercise their soporific influence upon 
you. Dream... reveille—never for a moment imagine that you will 
be disturbed at break of day by the sound of bugles. Reveille— 
the bugle-call which arouses soldiers or huntsinen, f'o assail ye 
—to distract your sleep. 


XXXIII.1—S. The hall...breast—he tables, chairs, &c. wera 
removed from the hall. Dry heather was spread for tho bed of 
the guest in the large hall, where a large number of guests had 
often slopt and dreamed of their sylvan exploits again. The 
heath-flower flung its fragrance round his head, but it failed to 
bring the golden dew of sleep upon his eyes. Even Ellen's enchant- 
ing song had not been able to allay the strong emotions of his 
agitated heart and lull him to rest. 

9—14. In broken...lost—‘The suspicion that the sword was 
that of Douglas had awaked a ‘train of painful recollections, that 
mingled with the adventures of the day and disturbed his rest.’ 
He was visited by dreams of danger, defeat, and disgrace. Now he 
dreamed that his horse was struggling to iente himself from the 
thickets, anon he dreamed that his boat was sinking in the lake, then 
he dreamed that he was the leader of a routed army, that his stan- 
dard fell into the hands of the enemy, and that he was disgraced. 

15—20. Then...estranged—Then a change came over his 
dreams. He dreamed—may celestial powers drive away such dreams 
from my bed—of the scenes and events of youth, when his heart 
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glowed with steadfast faith which doubts nothing and believes in 
all things. He dreamed that ho once more mixed soul to sonl with 
his old friends whose foclings of friendship for him had long been 
cooled into indifference. 

21—24. They com2...yesterday—He dreamed that ho saw 
the friends of his youth advancing towards him in a shadowy pro- 
cession —friends, whose friendship for him had long been cooled, or 
who had proved faithless, or had long passed away from this world. 
‘They shook hands with him as warmly aud greeted him as heartily 
as if thoy had parted from him only yesterday. 

25—28. And doubt...now—The sight of these long-lost friends 
appearing like apparitions before him filled hisheart with conilict- 
ing doubts. He began to suspect whether his senses were in a 
sound condition or whether they were playing him falso; whether 
tho persons (somo of whom he knew to be dead) wera real beings 
actually present before his eyes or merely the hallucinations of his 
fevered brain; whether his dream forbode death or treachery or 
whether itwas merely a vain illusion, an unreal imago mocking him 


"with a deceptive appearance. 


25—28. The sight of his friends staggers him. He knows that 
they have long passed away from this world. Yet they are actually 
present before his eyes. Can it be that his eyes are cheating him ? 
Aro they the creations of his fevered brain? Are they real beings ? 
Are the dead com to life again? What does the dream portend ? 
Does it forobodo death and treachery ? or is it all a vain illusion! 

1—13. Spread—prepared. Lain—slept. Forest sports—hunting. 
Vainly—becauso it failed to lull him to sleep. Shed—cast. Moor- 
land—heathery wild. Fragrance—perfume. Not—and not even. Spell 
—charmed song. Lulled to rest—quieted. Fever—strong excitement. 
Troubled—agitated. Broken*—interrupted. Image —picturo. Varied — 
diverse. Perils &c.—dangers, sufferings, and sorrows. Flownders — 
struggles as in a mire. Brake—thicket. Barge—boat. Leader—now 
he is the leader. Broken host—army disorganised by defeat. 

14. Standard banner. Falls—into the hands of the enemy. 
This dream shadows forth the last fatal battle in which his army, 
which was in a very disorganised state, was attacked by the English 
and was utterly routed. This dishonour to his arms broke his heart. 

15-20. From my couch .. might—may I never be visited 
by such ominous dreams. This is an exclamation of the poet. 
Chas? drive away. Worst—most painful, because it forebode 
death or treachery. Phantom . night—dream. Returned—came 
back in his dream. Conident—i. e. when he trusted every one- 


* Sleep came at length, but with a train 
OF feelings true and fancies vain, 
Mingling, in wild disorder cast, 

"The expected future with the past.—Scott. 
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Undoubting—i.e. when he never suspected any one. Truth—fidelity ; 
his trusting heart. Before his trustingjheart had been shaken by 
the falsehood of friends and the dark policy of the world. More 
than once the friends on whom James had relied had proved to bo 
seeking merely their own interest, not his.— Taylor. 


19—28. Interchanged his soul—confided to thom his own feel- 
ings and received theirs in return. Were—had been. Estranged— 
alienated. They—the friends. Dim—shadowy. Procession—train. 
faithless—treacherous. Warm—full of the warmth of life; cach 
hand being as warm; abs. cons, Each brow as gay—evory ono look- 
ing as bright. Brow—face; nom, abs. Doubt—as to whether his 
sonses were false or true. At the view —at the sight of. O were Sc.— 
this sentence explains the nature of the doubt. Broken vow—osth 
forsworn, treachery. All a vision—simply a false show. 


XXXIV. 1—8. Blush—oni of maiden modesty. Sigh—because 
his suit was fruitless, as her heart was given to Malcolm. Suit— 
profession of love. His suit...high— ho pleaded and pressed his suit 
passionately, and was very sanguine of success. Yielded hand— 
hand which he thought she had permitted him to take, To clasp— 
to grasp eagerly. Gauntlet—iron glove. It was a sign that the 
wearer was ready to fight. Grasp—clasp. Phantom—apparition. 

5—8. He sought...shone—He tried eagerly to seize her hand, 
which he thought sho had allowed him to take, but in place of the 
soft and warm „touch of her lovely hands, he felt the rough and 
cold grasp of an iron glove. The graceful form of Ellen was sudden- 
lyltransformed into the figure of a stecl-clad warrior of gigantic 
stature with a glittering helmet upon his head. 


9—11. Slow enlarged—gradually growing; refers to visage. Gi- 
ant size—gigantic stature. Darkened— black with rage becuse 
the king, not contont with the indignities he had heaped upon 
Douglas, now added insult to injury by clandostinely paying court 
to his daughter. Grisly vísaye—vough, terrible face. Hoar— 
hoary, white with age. 

12—14. Likeness bore-had something of Ellen in his looks. 
This warrior was Ellen's father, Douglas, who was a man of mighty 
stature, The face of Ellen, who resembled Douglas, led him to dream 
of Douglas. Panting — gasping for breath. Affright—poetic for fright. 

15—24. The hearth’s...pure-The dying embers of the fire 
cast a sombre glow, half revealing, half-obscuring, the strange 
furniture of the hall, The sight of a mighty sword, hanging from 
the antlers of a deer, made his confusion worse confounded 
Countless contending feelings and emotions came crowding to his 
heart. Horrorand doubt distracted his troubled thoughts. To. 
calm his mind and compose his whirling brain, he stepped out into 
the open plain flooded by the silyery beams of the moon, 


| 
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15—24. Decaying brands—the dying embers of fire.—L. Deep 
and dusky—dark, sombre. ustre—light. Half-showing—it was a 
kind of half-light, half-shade. Uncouth trophe—see notes p. 36. 
Falchion—sword Countless throng—numberless crowd. Rushed— 
came swiftly. Chasing—driving away and taking the place of. The 
giddy whirl—conflieting, contending emotions. To cure—to compose. 


XXXV. The first six lines of this stanza are a wonderful 
example of Scott's power of giving in a few lines the character of 
& scene. Here the scent of the flowers and the silver of the light 
on the water give the whole feeling of a calm summer night.—M. 

1—3. Broom—a plant with long straight branches and yellow 
flowers. Wasted*—lavished, poured forth in profusion. Rich pur- 
Jwme—sweet fragrance. Wept...balm—the dew-drops, perfumed by 
tho gum of the birch tree, fell like tears from the drooping leaves. 
In—perfumed with. Balm—the aromatic exudation of the birch. 

4. The aspen...calm—This passage exquisitely expresses the 
stillness of the night. The night was so still that there was not 
even enough breeze to shake the aspen (trembling poplar). Slept 
—remained still. Beneath the calm—under the still star-lit sky. 

5—6. The silver...expanse—the silvery beams of the moon 
fell quivering on the calm surface of the lake. Qutvering glance 
—the beams of the moon trembling on the waters. Played on— 
shone upon. Expanse —broad sheet of water. 

7—10. Wild...sober ray—The heart, whose violent agitation 
wonld nót be allayed by the stillness of the scenery and tho soft- 
ness of the silvery light, must be regarded as wild. Wild . distracted 
with terrible emotions, Were—would be. Passion’s sway—the vio- 
lence of whose emotions. Z'age—continue to be agitated. He felt 
its calm—his heart was soothed by the stillness of the scenery. 
Guest —caso in appo. to he. Communed—reasoned. 

11—18. Why is it...theme—Wherever I cast my eyes, I seem 
destined to see something which puts me in mind of the banished 
family of Douglas. If I chance to seo a beautiful mountain girl, 
hor eve must bear a striking resemblance to the look of Douglas. 
IfI happen to see a ‘Highland sword, it would be of such ponderous 
weight that only the hands of Douglas could wield it. What 
is yet more strange, if I happen to dream, when my mind is torn 
with terrible emotions, the dream must have a bearing on Douglas 

11. Why is it—how comes it. At each turn—on every side. 
Trace—find. Memory—memory is not the faculty here, but some- 
thing which awakens the memory or reminds one of the family. 

12—18. Exiled race—the banished family of Douglas. James V., 
when he was a minor, was under the complete control of 


* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.—Gray. 
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the Earl of Angus, the head of the Douglas family, who had 
married the widow of James IV. When James V. attained his 
majority, he shook off the yoke of the Earl and banished the 
whole family of Douglas. Ellen's father was the uncle of the banished 
Earl Spy—see. Bedr...eye—have a likeness to the eye of Douglas. 
‘Match—suit. Frame—indulge in. Fevered “excited. Theme—subject. 

19—20. By manly .resigned—a strong-minded man does not 
give up his control over his will-power even in sleep; i. €, 2 man 
with an iron determination can 50 effectually curb the power of will 
even in his dream as to determine its nature. Manly —rosolute. 
Will—will-force. Resigned —given up; abandoned. 

21—28. Orisons*—prayers- Said o'er—repeated ; absolute con- 
struction. Told—repeated ; counted—with reference to the beads. 
Teller—is an officer who counts over money in a bank or counts the 
votes given in a legislative body. An heap of coin ho told. — Spenser. 
A prayer...gold—he repeated his prayers counting them by the 
beads of his golden rosary. Consigned—committed. Cares and 
woes—anxieties and miseries. Sunk _.repose—fell into a deep sleep. 
Shrilly—with a slünrp voice. Morning Sc.—the lofty summits 
of Benvenue wore gilded with the golden rays of the rising sun. 


CANTO II. 
Analysis. 


j—X. The stranger, who has announced himself as “tho knight of 
Snowdoun, James Fitz-Janies,” leaves the island in the early morning- 
The old minstrel speeds him on his way with a song of farewoll, 
and Ellen watches his departure with an interest for which she 
soon reproaches herself, as implying disloyalty to her lover, Mal- 
colm Greme. Sho calls upon the old man to sing her Malcolm's 
praises; but Allan has not forgotten the fallen sword of yester- 
night: it is to him an omen of evil. He attempts in vain a joyous 
strain; involuntarily he touches but chords of woe. The maiden 
tries to assuage his fears by a more cheerful view of their fortunes; 
for sho can hardly remember the proud days which he regrets. 

XI—XY. A conversation ensues between Ellen and Allan Bane 
in the eourse of which Allan tells of the house of Douglas, and 
that her father, having been exiled by royal displeasure from the 
court, had been fain to accopt this asylum from Sir Roderick Dhu, 
a Highland chieftain, who had long been outlawed for deeds of 
blood, bué still maintained his feudal sovereignty in the fastnesses 
of his native mountains. It also app2ars that this dark chief isin 
love with his fair protegee, but that her affections are engaged to 


* Lowly they bowed, adoring, and began 
Their orisdns, each morning duly paid.—Wilton. 
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Malcolm Gromo, a younger and more amiable mountaineer, the 
companion and guide of her father in his hunting excursions. 
Thoy then talk of the stranger-guest, whom Allan suspects to be 
a spy or secret foo whose coming can bring no good. 

XVI—XXVII. Their conversation is interrupted by the sounds of 
music; and the proud pibroch, followed by a vigorous “ Boat-song," 
introduces us to this rough cousin, Roderick the Black, on his return 
from a Lowland raid. His mother, with her maids, comes down to 
welcomo him. Ellen, who, with her eyes opened, is unwilling to do 
aught that may seem to favour his suit, is reluctantly following, 
when she hears her father's bugle-horn, and darts aside to her skiff 
to convey him from tho mainland. With him comes Malcolm 
Graeme, who has beon his guide, and who is no welcome guest to 
Rederick, though he does not fail in hospitality. 

XXVIII—XXVII. Roderick receives news of a suspicious 
gathering of tho king's forces, and of the discovery of Douglas’s 
retreat. The latter proposes to withdraw, and so save his host 
from poril; but Roderick seizes the opportunity of making his 
proposal for his cousin’s hand. With the Douglas by his side, he 
may set the king at defiance. Douglas watches its effect upon his 
daughter, and, seeing that her affections ‘do not that way tend,’ 
courteously declines the offer. Ellen, unable to bear the sight of 
her cousin’s despair, rises to leave the room, and Malcolm has the 
bad taste to come forward, as of right, to be her escort. Roderick 
cannot brook this parade of successful rivalry, anda somewhat 
unseemly encounter follows, which ends in Malcolm’s swimming 
across to tho mainland rather than be indebted to his rival. 

I. 1—4. Af morn ... day— The freshness and brightness of the 
morning gives a renewed life and vigour to all animate nature. The 
heath-cock plumes his jet-black pinions. The linnet breaks forth 
into its gayost song. All living croaturos, inspired by tho cheering 
influence of the morning, feel a fresh awakening of life and activity. 

5—9. And while..Allan-bane—As the small skiff passed smooth- 
ly down the lake carrying the knight back to the mainland, the 
hoary-headed bard Allan-bane, inspired by the breezy call of incense- 
breathing morn, sang to the accompaniment of the harp a farewell 
song to tho stranger—tho sweet strains of which were wafted over- 
tho still oxpanse of the lake. 

1—3. Black-cock—a game-bird. Trims—plumes. Jetty—black 
ag jet; rather rare asan adj. Prompts—inspires : agrees with its nom. 
that understood. Linnet -a small singing bird. Blithest lay—merriegt 
song. Nature's children—all living creatures. Feel—are inspired by- 

3. Matin—morning, here used as an adj. Of. The matin trum. 
pet—Alilion. It is also used as a noun, as. The glow-worm shows the 
matin to bo noar,—Shaks. Spring—springing up. Matin spring... 
reviving—the re-awakening of life and energy in tho morning; the 
impulse to a ronewed life and activity felt in the morning. 
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4—7. Reviving life—returning to life, ro-awakening of life ; 
reviving agrees with life. With—with the coming of. Reviving day 
awakening day ; each fresh day after the sleep and rest of night. 
Glides—passes silently and smoothly. 1 Wajting—carrying. 
Again—back. Genial —cheerful. Roused—inspired, 

8—9. Sweetly heard—Note the transferring of the attribute of 
the subject to the verb. The sound is not sweetly heard, but tho 
sweet sounds aro heard. Strain—sweet song. Mired with—ac- 
companied by. Alban-bane—the family minstrel. The Highland 
chieftains, to a late period, retained in their servico the bard who 
wrote and sang verses accompanying himself ontho harp.—Scott. 


IL 1-9. Not faster..isle—Mon aro apt to forget all tho 
benefits they have received moro quickly than the particles of 
foam are flung from the oars of those powerful rowers —more 
quickly than tho little curling waves, that mark out with a lino 
of light the course of the small skiff, disappear in the bosom of 
tho lake. Then, O Stranger, wo bid you farewell! May prosperity 
attend you as you go, and may you novor have any occasion to 
think again of this lonely island. 

10—14. High place...thine—May yon obtain the most pro- 
minent position in the court of your prince and may laurels 
crown your brow in war. May you have keen-eyed hawks and 
quick-scented hounds for hunting. May you win the prize of 
victory in tournaments, whore ‘throngs of knights and barons bold’ 
display their skill in weapons under tho bright eyes of ladies. 

15—19. 'True.isle —May you have a good sword, sincore friends, 
and a kind and loving lady. May you be so happy in the love of 
your lady and the friendship of your friends as never to have any 
occasion to remember this solitary isle, 


1—3. Not faster—excopt in pootry this negative not is 
generally put after tho verb and requires the auxiliary do.—J. Might 
—strength. Flings—casts. Note how tho inversion of the accent 
in tho second and fifth lines of this stanza (flings and melts) exproas- 
es tho rapidity implied in these words.—7. Spray—particlos af 
foam. Rippling—little curling waves. 

4—7. Tracks—marks ont the path of. In light —with a glitter- 
ing lino ; Cf. ‘to write in ink.’ This refers to the white lino loft on 
the water when a vessel glides swiftly over it. Melts—disappears. 
Erase—wipe off from the tablet of their memory ; forget. 

8—9. Goodspeed the while - The cons. probably is, May God 

d (prosper) you the while that you go. Speed—is a verb, 
derivod from O.E. Spedan—to prosper. The while—ady. of time; 
during the timo that you go: While (A. S. hwil—time). 


10—17. Place—position; supply be after it. High.. battle line— 
may you win a commanding position in battlos ; some read battled 
line; see Notes p39. Beauty—beantiful ladies; or the Queen of Beau- 
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iy who adjudges the prize of victory. Sees...resort—soos tho brave 
resort (to go). Some explain brave resort—noble gathering or 
assombly; where resort is a noun. Jfead—roward. Consiand— 
faithful. Lady—tho lady-love of the knight-errant. 

18—19. Lost..isle- May the memory of this isle bo lost in love 
&o. Lost—forgotten. In love—in the enjoyment of the love 
of your lady. Tho bard means to say that so long asa man 
lives in the sunshine of prosperity—he never has any occasion 
to recall his past happiness; but when his life is darkened by 
tho cloud of adversity, it is then that he looks back with regret 
upon his past happiness. He, therofore, says to the stranger, ‘ May 
your life be so bright inthe enjoyment of lovo and friendship ag 
nover to present any occasion of remombering this lonely island 
and the kind hospitality you have received hore.’ 


TII. 1—9. But if...isle—But if in the Lowlands you ever come 
across a Highland wandoror—weary, dispirited, unhappy, with 
sunken cheek and sorrowful eye, longing to be once more in his 
Highland home—thon, O knight, call to mind the kind hospitabte 
welcome you once received in this lonely island, when benighted 
among the hills, aidless and alono, you wandered hore, and try to 
relievo in some moasure the sufferings of the unhappy wanderer, 

10—19. Or if on life’s...isle—But if tho bright sunshine af 
your life be overcast by the cloud of misfortune, if in spite of your 
fidelity, wisdom, and bravery, tho happiness of your life be 
blasted by sorrow, want, and exilo, do not grieve in vain for the re- 
versos of fortune, tho ingratitudo of kings, or tho faithlessness of 
friends—but como at once to this isle whore people, who liko you 
wero ‘faithful, wise and brave in vain,’ will give you a warm welcome. 

1—5. Southern sky—Lowlands of Scotland. Plaided stranger— 
a Highland wanderer wearing a plaid. Piaid*—sea Notes p, 27. Roam 
— wander. Drooping crest—head bent down in grief or exhaustion. 
Stifled -suppressed. Sunken—hollow. Heavy—sorrowful. Pine — 
long. Be thine—be it thine; let it be thy duty. Care—kindness, 
attention. Soothes—alloviates. Thy hap ere while—what happen- 
ed to thee formerly. Hap—what happens or falls to onr lot. Stran- 
ger—caso iu appo. to thee implied in thy=of thee; or the cons. 
may bo—thou, a stranger in the isle, remember. 

10—17. Uncertain—perilous. Muin+—ocean of life. Mishap — 
misfortune. Mar thy satl—wreck thy vessel of life, Sail—vessel, 
by Synecdoche. In vain—because in spite of all these quali- 
ties he may bo banished from his country. Fickle—inconstant, 
changing. Sustain—suffor. Waste not a siyk—do not grieve in 
vain. Fortune changed—the reverses of fortano. T'hankless court— 
ungrateful kings. Estranged—alienated. 


* Whose tattered p/aid and rugged cheek 
is northern clime and Aindred speak.—Scott. 
t Sailing over life's solem main.—Long fellow. 
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18—19. Kindred* worth—worthy people possessing virtues like 
(or akin to) your own; but whose faithfulness, wisdom, and bravery 
could not save them from misfortune. Greet—salute, welcome. 


IV. The picture of the aged harper ronsed the admiration even 
of Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Review, who said that it was 
* touched with the hand of atrue poet.'—J]f. 

1—8. As died..as he—As the sweet strains of the minstrel 
ceased to sound over the lake, the small skiff touched the main- 
land. The knight, before he went forward on his journey, looked 
long and lovingly upon the spot, where he could easily sce the 
aged minstrel ted upon the shore of the isle reclining against 
a blasted tree—withered and decayed like himself. 

9—14. To minstrel...fire—Wrapt in poetic reverie the vener- 
able bard, with his face uplifted, looked towards the sky—asif the 
rising sun, which revives all Nature, would awakon his faculties, 
touch his lips, and inspire his song. The hand of the minstrel, 
which lay upon the strings of the harp, appeared as if waiting 
to break forth into glorious music as soon as the orient sun would 
tonch his lips with the live coal of inspiration. 

15—20. So still...sped—He sat as motionless as the convicted 
criminal at the bar waiting in solemn suspense to hear the fatal 
sentence pronounced upon him by the judge. He sat so still, as if 
the very winds of heaven did not dare to move one lock of his groy 
hair. He sat as motionless as if his very life had departed out of 
his body with the dying notes which his harp had sent forth. 

1—2. Died— ceased. /'ide—i.e. the lake. Castt...look—looked long. 
Harper— minstrel. eclined—leaning. — Blighted—withered and 
dead. Worn—decayed. Minstrel meditation—poetic reveries. Given 
—absorbed. Reverend brow—venerable face,  ZHaisedj—upliftod. 
As—as if. Claim—i.e. catch. Spa 2 small spark ; now used 
as a verb, Inspiring jlame—living firo of inspiration. E 

13—20. Reclined—inclining against. Wire—strings of the harp. 
Watching—waiting for. Awakening fire—kindling flame of inspira- 
tion. Those—criminals. Judyment—judge ; abstract for the concrete. 
Speak—pronounce. Doom of fate—fatal sentence, perhaps sentence 
of death. Mo lisi—to move. Were fied—had departed. In the sound 
—with the last notes. Sped—sent forth, given out. It is a trans. 
verb, governs that understood; sound that the harp had sped. 


V. I—6. Lichens—plants without stem or leaf growing on trees, 
rocks, &c. Wild—may go either with lichens, as, rock with wild li- 
chens—lichens that grew wildly, without any culture ; or with rock, as, 
rock wild with lichens—rock looking wild with the lichens growing 


® True to the £izdred points of heaven and home.— Wordsworth. 
+ Nor cast one longing lingering look behtnd.—Gray. 
1 The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heayen.—Shaks. 
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Xpon them. Sate—archaic for sat. Stately—proud-looking. Lead forth 
—marshal, bring out. Fleet—brood of young ducks and drakes. 
The ducks and ducklings are playfully called the fleet of which the 
drake is the admiral.—L. Vexed—disappointed, annoyed. Prize— 
the ducklings which the dog wanted to catch. 

7—8. Yet, tell...rose—Admitting that Ellen smiled to see the 
vexation of the dog failing to catch the ducklings, I appeal to 
any of my fair readers who has skill in interpreting such signs 
to explain to me why her cheek was suffused with a deep blush. 

7—8. Yet tell me then—granting that her smile was due 
to the failure of the dog to catch the ducklings. Who knows—who 
by the knowledge of her own feelings can explain such signs. 
Deepened—grew crimson. The rose—the lovely colour of her cheek. 

9. Forgive...Fidelity—The poet invokes Fidelity, the guardian 
of plighted troth between lovers, to forgive Ellen for having even 
for a moment forgotten Malcolm in her exultation to have won the 
heart of such a handsome knight. 

10—12. Perchance—perhaps. Parting —departing. Lingerer—tho 
stranger loitering as if loath to tear himself from her sight. 
Wave adiew—wave his hand in token of farewell. 

13—16. And, lovely...eye—But I appeal to the fair portion of 
my readers to pause before they censure the heroine of my poem 
as fickle, and show me a single fair lady who would not 
exultingly gaze upon such a handsome knight whoso heart sho 
had conquered by the dark witchery of her matchless eyes. 

13—16. Ire—anger. Condemn—censure. Lyre—harp, poem. 
The fair would—the fair lady who would. The relativo is omitted 
after fair. Conquest of her eye—the knight who is conquered by the 
arrows shot, as it were, from her eyes i. e. her glances. 


VI. 1-6. While yet—so long as. Loitered—lingered. As— 
asif. Marked.,.not—did not notice his presence. Him—himself 
Glade—an open passage in a wood, Courteous polite. Parting 
sign —farewell signal. After—afterwards. Would—i.e. used to say. 

7—10. That not...farewell—Never did his heart throb with 
such rapturous delight, when at a tournament he received the prize 
of victory from the hand of the Queen of Beauty bedeck&d with 
resplendent jewels, as it did at Ellen's silent and simple farewell. 

7—10. Festal day—gala day, when a tournament &c. was held. 
Dealt—given. Jewel -contrasts the simple unadorned beauty of 
the mountain maiden, who does not borrow from art to add to her 
natural charms, with the artificial glare of the court lady— all res- 
plendent with precious gemsand jewels. Did his...swell—connect 
not in l. 6 with did swell, His heart did not swell so highly &c; 
never did he feel so proud. As at—as it (his heart) did at. Mute 

farewell—the courteous parting sign she made with her hand. 
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11—23. Mountain-guide —a mounianeer to show him the way. 
Parts—departs. Unconscious still—so absorbed she was in watch- 
ing the retreating form of the knight as to be unaware of the im- 
propriety of her conduct. Wind to wind, to pass round. Guardian 
—monitor, conscience. Chid—reproved. Vain—conceited. Upbraid- 
ing—censuring. Had—would have. Idly—foolishly. Hung —listen- 
ed with eager attention. Smooth phrase—the soft speeches of a 
Lowland girl. Strained...eye —tried to watch so earnestly. Another 
step—the footstep of another lady. Spy—watch: Moody dream — 
pensive reverie. Heroic theme—a hero for the subject of your lay. 

28. The Greme—tie ancient and powerful family of Graham 
(which for metrical reasons, is here spelt after the Scottish pronun- 
ciation) held extensive possessions in Dumbarton and Sterling. Few 
families can boast of more historical renown having claim to three 
of the most remarkable characters in the Scottish annals —Sir John: 
the Graeme, who fell in the field of Falkirk, James Graeme—the 
great Marquis of Montrose, who routed the covenanters at Tipper- 
muir, and John Graeme of Claverhouse, (Viscount Dundee) who: 
died in the arms of victory at Killiecrankie. 

29 -32. Scarce...flower—Scarcely had she uttered the word 
Graeme than she became aware of the indiscretion she had commit- 
ted in requesting the minstrel to sing the praises of the family of 
‘Graeme, for her lover Malcolm belonged to that clan and was 
este»med as its flower both by ladies and warriors. 

29 —32, Rushed -escaped, been uttered. Conscious— aware of 
the blunder she had committed. In hall amd bower—both among 
"warriors for his dauntless courage and ladies for his gallantry. Hall 
—Xgeneral room in a princely residence, Bower - private apartment of 
the mistress of the castle. Held the flower—esteemed the best. 

VII. 1—8 The minstrel...vain—The minstrel struck the 
chords of the harp. Thrice did he try to call forth the lofty martial 
music, but thrice the loud notes melted into low plaintive moans 
and then were lost in silence. Folding his aged hands together, 
the bard said to Ellen, ‘It seems useless now to ask me to wake the 
lyre, though I have never before failed to carry out your bidding. ” 

9—14. Alas...the dead—lt seems that the strings of my harp 
have been tuned and crossed with the hand of a supernatural 
being. It obeys not my call at all. When I strike the chords to 
bring forth joyous music, the harp gives out low notes of wailing 
in reponse to my call. When I attempt to waken high heroic 
notes to the tune of which heroes might march in triumph from 
the field of victory, the martial music melts into muilled notes— 
such as might suit a funeral procession marching to the grave. 

15—20. O well...knell—It would be a happy thing for me if 
the sad solemn sounds of the harp, which presage sorrow and 
death, be an omen of misery and death to me alone. If the 
harp, which, according to my minstrel sires, was played upon by 
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St. Madan, and which can presage the death of its master, an- 
nounces my death, I shall hail with joy its funeral strains, 

1-8. Waked—struck the chords of. Martial chimes—military 
music. High heroic pride—the lofty martial music, In—melting 
into, Died—were lost in silence. Clasping - folding.  Withered— 
decayed. Though all. c.—though thou art completely unused. Bid 
in vain—bid without being obeyed. 

9—14. A mightier hand—the hand of a being higher than 
myself; some superior supernatural power. Tuned—put the 
strings in tune. Spanned—measured the strings to regulate the 
notes; regulated, modulated. Low and mournful—with a subdued 
and plaintive music. Answer—respond, agrees with its nom., 
Notes. Proud march...tread—the martial music to the tune of which 
victors march. Sinks—melts. Wailing...dead—funeral dirge. 

15—16. O well for me—wellwouldit be forme. I shall be very 
happy. If mine alone—if it be for me alone. Dirge—a piece of 
mournful music played at funerals. Dirge—is the contraction 
of Dirige—the first word of a funeral hymn beginning— Dirige 
Domine Sc—Direct, O Lord &c. Several other’ words aro formed, 
similarly; to sing a requiem, ora Te Dewm; to repeat Aves and 
Credos. Prophetic—presaging death. Tone—nom. to be understood. 

17—20. Tuneful fathers—the hereditary family bards. Lrst— 
formerly. St. Madan —an Abbot in Scotland in the 7th century. 
His festival was kept on February 4th. Swayed —played upon, Fate— 
death. Knell —the stroke of a bell told at the death of a person ; 
here, the’ mournful music foretelling the death of the minstrel. 


VIII. 1 -S. Thus it sighed—the harp sent forth similar plain 
tive notes. Eve—evening. Sainted mother —your mother, now an 
angel in heaven. Such the sounds—such were the sounds. Strove— 
tried. 7o wake a lay—to chant a song. Came—were sounded; its 
nominative is which. Marring—spoiling. Festal mirth—the joy and 
amusement of that festive occasion. A ppalling—terrifying, 
Gave...birth—called them into existence. Disobedient...call —ve- 
gardless of my attempt to bring outa contrary tune. Waile@— 
sent forth a long note of lamentation and woe. Bothwell—a 
Norman castle on the Clyde. It was the home of the elder branch 
of the Douglasses. Bannered—decorated with banners. 


9—10. Ere Douglasses &c.—The earl of Angus, the head of 
the Douglas family was chosen guardian of the minor king 
James V.; but he kept him practically a prisoner. After 2 years 
the king managed to escape and found refuge in Stirling Castle. 
Angus saw that his day was over and fled. He and all his ad- 
herents were banished. To ruin driven—doomed to destruction. 
Native heaven—mother-land. Heaven—sky, climate, country. 

11—16. Worse—than the death of Ellen’s mother and the 
banishment of the Douglas family. Mishap—misfortune ; obj. to 
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undergo. "The bard thinks that ihe wailing of the harp presages 
the death of Douglas. Weal—happiness. Brood—lurk, lie con- 
cealed. Accents of despair—notes of woe. If this plaintive music 
should be an omen of anything but happiness to Ellen. Future bard 
—i e.no bard in future. Sad —calamitous. Fling...string—send 
forth notes of joy or victory. Final—last. Flow—be poured forth. 
17-20. One short...die—! shall pour forth from the harp one 
brief, one last lay of heart-rending lamentation and then shatter it 
to pieces and throw myself down to die. Fraught—charged. Unutter- 
able—inexpressible. Shivered —shattered to pieces. Fragments— 
broken pieces. Thy master—the bard himself. Cast him—shall cast 
himself. The bard will break the harp and then die himself. 


IX. 1--10. Soothing...song—She said soothingly, ‘Be calm, my 
friend, allay the fears which come so naturally to old men, You 
are perfectly versed in all the airs that have ever been played on 
the harp or the pipe throughout the length and breadth of Scot- 
land, It is not at all to be wondered if knowing all the airs which 
are jumbled together in your memory, you should find at certain 
seasons a low plaintive note—a funeral dirge, which you do not 
require, rising confusedly when a martial music is called for. 

11—18. Small...grieve-—There is little or no reason of our 
apprehending danger in future. We live in obscurity, unknown to 
fame, and therefore in greater safety. My fatheris great in virtues 
natural to him. When he gave uphis estates, lands and titles, he 
did not surrender more to ill fortune than that oak might surrender 
to the storm. As the raging storm, though it might tear off the 
beautiful leaves of the oak, cannot injure its strong trunk, 
so misfortune, though it has taken away from my father his titles, 
lands, and estates, has not been able to touch his ‘high mind of native 
pride and force My father is as unbent as the stem of the oak. 

19—26. For me...grows - For myself, who can hardly remember 
the bright days when we were surrounded with all the pomp 
and pride of power, this little hare-bell that grows in the field 
may be considered as a true picture of myself. It is as much 
nurtured by the dews of heaven as the rose that grows in the 
king’s own garden; i.e. I live as happily amidst tho scenes of nature 
as the maiden reared up amidst the splendours of the court. 

27—31. And when...smiled—When I place this chaplet of 
flower in my hair, O Allan! a bard, the burden of whoso song 
is the beauty of the fair, must admit that he has never seen 
so handsome a crown even on the heads of high-born peeresses. 
"Then she playfully twined the garland of wild flowers in her 
raven locks and smiled. 

1—7. Soothing*-—adv. with gentle words, to calm his fears. 
Assuage—allay, calm, Fears of age—tears which old men feel.—L. 


* Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast 
To soften rocks or bend a knotted oak.—Congreve, 
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Meladies—tunes, airs. Blown—sounded. From Tweed to Spey—from 
one end of the country to the other, Tireed—a river in the sonth of 
Scotland, and the Spey is the largest river in the north. Cf..China 
to Pera, the Himalyas to Cape Comorin, John-o-Groat’s to the 
Land's End. What marvel—what wonder is it that; what marvel 
would it be if unbidden notes should rise. Unidden—uncalled for. 

8—12. Confusedly...ties—all the airs are huddled together, as 
it were, in the memory of the bard, and consequently when he calls 
for one air, quite a different melody comes up. Confusedly—in a 
disorderad way. Bound. —remembered. Entangling—mingl- 
ing coafused As they r along—in the flow of music. War- 
march -mar music. Boding fear —foreboding fear, fear arising 
from the anticipation of danger. ' Obscure—unknown to fame. 

13—18. Native virtue—innate excellence, virtues given by 
nature and not accidental honours, as rank; titles &c. given by the 
king. Great—by possossing in an eminent degree. Resigning—in 
resigning, when he gave up the external signs of greatness. Fort- 
une -ill fortune. Not resigned —did not surrender more; has sire for 
its nom, Give the wind—zive (yield) to the wind (storm), Foliage — 
loaves. Meave*—tear away. Grieve—injure. 

19—24. For me—with regard to myself. Stooped--bent down. 
Whose ..conveys-—who can scarcely remember. Image—picture. 
Splendid days—times when we were surrounded with all the pomp 
of power. Loves the lea—grows inthe field. Lea—lit, land laid 
up or left untilled, hence fallow-land. May well...be—may fitly 
represent mo. Simple —plain. Lmblem—type, representative. 

25—31. Drinks—is nurtured by. Blithet—merrily. As rose— n& 
the rose. Is bound—must. To swear —admit, Coronett—chaplet; lit. 
a crown worh as the mark of high rank. The word has an under- 
lying references to the coronets worn by peeresses.—L, T'he chaplet 
wild—the garland'of flowers growing wild. Wreathed—entwined. 

X. 1—4. Winning sway —soothing influence. Wiled—beguiled. 
Mood —feeling of despondency. With...throw—with such a blissful 
and placid expression of the eye as hermits cast. Stoop- come 
down from heaven. To soothe—to comfort their suffering. 

5—6. Till fond...tear—until overpowered by his conflicting feel- 
ings—of affection for the motherless girl, of sorrow for her loss of 
rank and honours, of pride for her lovely beauty and artless inno- 
cence—he burst into tears. Fond regret. affection mixed with 
sorrow. Thrilled to a tear—thrilled till it ended in a tear, i. e. 
became so thrilling, (intense) as to canse him to shed a tear.—M. 

9—13. © might I-I pray to God that I might be allowed &c. 
2o grace—to oceupy and adorn. Thy birth-right place—that place 


* To reave the orphan of his patrimony.—Shaks. 
t So buxom, d¢itie, and debonair.—ALilion. 
+ Without a star, a-coronet, or garter.—Goldsmith. 
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which is thy own by thy right of birth as the daughter of a Douglas. 
To see...dance—to see my darling dance. Advance—come forward 
to dance. The lightest—tripping most gracefully. The cause... sigh— 
causing every gallant knight to sigh for love of thee. 

1:—15, The leading star*...eye—as the eyes of the mariner 
were always fixed upon the load-star or pole-star that usedto lead 
the sailor on his way—so the eyes of every beholder should be 
fixed upon her lovely face. She was to be the observed of all 
observers. The theme...art—the heroine of the lay of every bard. 

16. The Lady...Heart—The Bleeding Heart was the well-known 
badge of the Donglas family. Its origin is this. Robert Bruce 
charged on his death-bed his friend James Douglas to deposit 
his heart in the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem. Douglas started 
with the heart in a casket, but on the way he was engaged in a fight 
with the Saracens in Spain. While surrounded by his enemies, he 
flung the casket forward and charged with the ery, “Forward; 
thou gallant heart, Douglas will follow thee or die.” He fell fight- 
ing, but the casket was recovered and buried in Melrose Abbey. 


XI. 1—4. Fair dreams—fine pleasant fancies. Light...accent— 
gho spoke indifferently as if she did not care at all for the splen- 
dours of the eourt. Yet she sighed—her sigh indicated that in 
spite of her assumed indifference she desired at heart for the rank 
‘and honours described by the minstrel. JWortlh—connected with 
äs; is as much prized by me as. Chair—a royal seat. Cf. the 
chair of state. Canopy—see Notes p. 24. 

5—8. Nor would...thine—I should not be half so pleased to 
tread a measure at conrt as to trip on the light toe the rustic dance 
strathspey; nor should I be half so gratified to listen to the 
song of the royal minstrel as I should be to hear your lay. 

5—S. Spring...gay—move more lightly and merrily. Blithe— 
merry. Strathspey —a lively rustic dance—so named from the 


strath (valley) of the river Spey where it was first practised. - 


Nor half so...incline—the eons. is, Nor mine ear would be half so 
pleased to incline to a royal minstrel’s lay as to thine &c. 7o 
4ncline—to listen to. Royal minstrel—bard attached to the court 
of aking. As thine—as it would be to listen to thy lay. 

9—13. Then for —as regards. High—of lefty rank. 7o bend — 
to bow down like a slave. Conquering eye—captivating glance. 
Wilt say—must admit. Grim—stern. Owns its sway—feels its 
influence; is captivated by my charms. Saron scourge—the in- 
flicter of dire distress and severe sufferings on the Lowlanders. 

13—14. Clan-Alpine’s pride—the chief of the clan called 
Alpine of which the emblem is the pine. The terror S7c.—he was 


— 
* The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.—L'A llegro. 
The load-star of each heart and eye.—Tviermain. 
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feared by all the dwellers on the side of Loch Lomond i.e. the 
Lowlanders. Loch Lomond—a large lake, south of Loch Katrine. 

15—16. Would...day—This is spoken with bitter irony. She 
means to say that Roderick was a plunderer and all that he cared 
for was plunder. Love had no seat in his heart and all the sacrifice 
he might make for Ellen’s love, if she were to request him, would be 
putting off his plundering expedition to Lennox for one day only. 
One day was the utmost time he might snatch from his proper 
avocation and devote to love. Suit—request. Lennow—a district 
south of Loeh Lomond. Foray—plundering expedition for cattle &c. 

XII. 1—8. The ancient...hand—The old minstrel refused to 
smile at the mention of the name of Sir Roderick. “You have 
chosen a very bad subject to be merry about," said he, “for through- 
out the Western Highlands no one ever mentions the name of 
Roderick the Black without ashudder. He stabbed to death a knight 
in the very court of the King. When he pulled ont the dagger 
from the man’s heart where it had been plunged, and walked 
away with long and proud steps, the nobles stood back to make 
room for the fearless murderer. 

9—17. Who else...relief—Ever since that time, though driven 
out of the protection of law, he has maintained his power over this 
mountainous region with a rod of iron. It is a matter of the 
deepest regret that of all the Scottish chiefs no one but Roderick, 
himself an outlaw, dared to give even this rough shelter to Douglas 
when, like a wounded deer, he was deserted by all the nobles. 

18—21. And now...brought—Now that you are growing up to 
womanhood and your beauty is budding forth like an opening flow- 
er, he hopes to be rewarded for the protection he has given to your 
father by having your hand in marriage, It is true that Roderick 


and you are first cousins, and marriage between such relations is 


forbidden by the canon law, but a special license to dispense with 
this obstacle may be easily obtained from the Pope. 


22—29. Then, though...mane—Although your father being the 
head of the Douglas family may be regarded with veneration and 
awe in spite of his banishment from the court, and although you 
are loved by Roderick so well that you may lead this terrible 
chief like a slave at your swage will and pleasure—yet, sweet 
maiden, I pray, do not jest at him; for jesting at him is like 
toying with the manes of a lion, who may remain quiet as long as 
he likes, but will rend you to pieces when his warth is once aroused 

1—4. Ancient—old, aged; itis a poetical word for “old.” 
Cf. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner for the prosaic combination of old 
sailor. Glee repressed -ehecked his mirth, refused to smile, 
Ill—adv. wrongly. IlL..jest—it is an unhappy subject you have 
elected to be merry about, Wild*—wilderness. Black—is the 


* When I crossed the wild.—Wordsworth. 
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translation of dhu, his full name being Sir Roderick Dhu. For who 
smiled—i.e. every one mentioned his name with a shudder of dread. 


5—10. Holy-rood —the name of the royal palace in Edinburgh, 
go named because the palace was dedicated to the Holy Cross 
or Rood brought to Scotland by St. Margaret. A knight he 
slew—This was by no means an uncommon occurrence at the court 
of Scotland. The presence of the king scarcely checked the 
scenes of bloodshed among the Scottish nobility. Drew back—pulled 
out. Stride—long steps. Undaunted—fearless. Homicide—man- 
slayer, Kept—governed. Full sternly—with the utmost severity. 

11—13. Who else...relief—The student should note how ad- 
mirably the several parentheses with which this sentence abounds, 
express the hesitation, disgust, and unwillingness of the minstrel 
te speak the hated truth. Woe the day-woe bo to the day. 
Hated truth—the truth, viz. that he was deserted by all the 
nobles, which I detest to speak. Stricken deer*—tho .wounded 
deer is often driven out of the herd by its selfish companions. 

14—19. Disownedt—disclaimed. Peer—lord. Refuge—obj. to 
givein 1. 11, So inveterate was the hatred of James against the 
race of Douglas that their nearest friends, even in the remotest 
parts of Scotland, durst not entertain them, unless under tho 
strictest and closest disguise—Scott. Marauding—plundering. 
Hazard our relief—ranthe risk of undertaking the task of defend- 
ing us. Looks for—hopes to have. Guerdon reward. Im thy 
hand—in having you for his wife. 

20 —21. Dispensation — a special permission to dispense with the 
canonlaw which forbids marriage betweem prohibited degrees. 
Ellen and Roderick being first cousins, a special permission was 
necessary for their marriage. Sought—asked for. To back his suit— 
to allow his marriage. Jome—the sent of the papal government. 

22—29. The Douglas—the head of the Douglas family. Be 
held—may be regarded. Guide—govern, rule. With silken 
thread—not with a chain of iron, but with the delicate soft thread ` 
of love; i.e. very easily. Slave of thy will—slave ready to carry 
out your bidding. Refrain—check. Mirth—jests. ‘hy hand... 
mane—you are jesting at one whose strength and ferocity is 
as unbridled as that of a lion. ` 

XIII. 1—7. High..eye—the haughty and resolute spirit sho 
had inherited from her father seemed to flash fire from her eyes. 
High—proudly. Soul—proud spirit. Glanced—shot fire. House — 
family. AIL that...child—The cons. is, I am indebted to Lady Mar- 
garet for all the care and attention that a mother could show to 


* Come rest on this bosom, my own stricken deer, 

"Though the herd should forsake thee, thy home it is here.—Moore. 
4 Then they, who brother's better claim disown, 

Expel their parents, and usurp the throne.—Dryden. 
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her child, since the time she first felt compassion on me—her 
sister’s child—who was them left motherless in this wilderness. 
Sorrowed—felt pity for. Orphan—case in appo. to child. 

8—10. Chieftain son—son whois the head of the clan; chieftain 
is ndj. here; Cf. gold crown, ocean warrior. Who...sire—should be 
connected with son. Shrouds* —shields or protects my father from 
the vindictive wrath of James V. A deeper...owed—I am under 
a far more sacred obligation, viz. the preservation of my father. 

11—21. Pay...blood—if I could discharge the debt by shed- 
ding my blood. Command —claim. Hand—in marri: Rather...cell— 
Ellen will prefer to live a life of perpetual virginity as a nun. 
Votaresst—(pr. votress) a female devotee. Maronnan’s cell—a 
cell or chapel dedicated to St. Maronnan. Real ea—in 
foreign countries on the other side of the sea. Seeking—bogging. 
Cold charity—alms reluctantly given. Word—language. Outcast— 
exiled, thrown out of the pale of society. Pilgrim—visitor to a. 
foreign shrine; wanderer. Rove—wander about. Wed—marry. 


XIV. 1—6. Thou..his blood—You are shaking your hoary 
locks as if doubting what I have said. Your look seems to plead 
the cause of Roderick, but you cannot say more on behalf of his vir- 
tues than I am ready to admit. I admit that he is brave, but he is 
as unrestrained in his fury as the falls of Bracklinn dashing 
precipitately with tremendous noise over the steep'side of the hill. 
I know that he is a noble-minded chief, but he loses all command 
over himself when his angry passions are aroused by feelings of 
revenge or’ by a powerful fit of jealousy. 

T-16.I grant...blood—I admit that he' is as faithful to his 
friendly clan as the broadsword which he wields is to him, but 
alas! he is more ruthless than that sword itself. I know that ho 
is very bountiful and lavishly scatters among his followers the 
money which they bring to him by plundering the smiling villages 
of tho Lowlands, and reducing to ashes the happy homesteads of the 
poor peasants and slaying them with the edge of the sword. 

17—24. The hand...sky—I owea deep debt of gratitude to 
Roderick for the shelter he has given to my father. I honour him 
as I should do. But I cannot love and marry the man guilty of 
shedding the blood of thousands of innocent peasants. No! his 
noble qualities shine forth with a fitful brilliancy, but their very 
glare makes his bad qualities appear yet more black; they cast a 
lurid lustre upon his proud nature as the forky flash of lightning 
lights up the dark midnight firmament. 

25 —34. While yet...fear—When I was a mere child, and chil- 
dren are naturally gifted with the power of distinguishing the 


* Blow out all the stars that light the skies 
To shroud my shame.—Dryden. 

t The imperial vofaress passed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free.—Shaks.. 
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friend and foe, I trembled with fear on seeing his dark looks, dark 
plaid, and dark plume. When I grew up to be a maiden I could 
scarcely endure his arrogant demeanour and imperious looks. But 
if you seriously link my name to that of Roderick as one who would 
woo me, I feel an intense agony of mind and am chilled with fear, 
if indeed any one of the Donglas family can feel what fear is. 
1—10. Shakest—i. e. in doubt. Zresses —locks. Pleading look 
—look pleading or advocating the cause of Roderick. I grant... 
‘brave—I admit him to be brave. Wild—furious. Bracklinn a bean- 
tiful cascade made by a mountain stream about a mile from Callan- 
der. Thundering—falling with a tremendous noise. Save—unless; 
a conj Vindictive mood—feeling of revenge. Jealous transport— 
fit of jealousy which carries him ont of himself. Chafe his blood 
— provoke his warth. Band—clan. Claymore—a large two-handed 
sword. More mercy —than would be felt by Roderick. 
11—20. To fling—gerund, in scattering with a lavish hand. 
ind—come following a circuitous path. Hamlet—village. Mass 
—heap; obj. to leave inl, 14. Slaked—extingnished by the blood 
of the inmates, Hand—obj. to honour. Reeking red-- covered with, 
smoking or smelling of, the blood of peasants. Shed—cottages. 
21-30. Wildly—with lurid luster. Passions—angry feelings. 
Flash along—infinitive, governed by make; shed a bright light upon, 
High—proud While yet—while Iwas yet. Instinctive—naturally, 
Shuddered —trembled with fear. At—on seeing. Brow of gloom — 
dark brow or looks. Shadowy—dark. Sable—becanse he was 
Rolerick Dhu (the Black.) As the dazzling flash of lighting 
makes the darkness of night -yet more dark, so his wicked qualities 
appear yet more wicked when contrasted with his noble virtues. 
31—34. Joinest—couplest. Switor’s claim—the right of alover 
to woo and win me in marriage. In serious mood —in right earnest. 
Thrili—become filled with. Anguish—deep mental agony. To 
change—It would be best to drop the hateful subject. Stranyer quest 
—the stranger who was our guest. 


XV. 1—3. Woe the while—woe be to the while (time); cursed 
‘be the day. Battle-brand —broadsword, Of yore - formerly. 

4. Tine-man—the name Tine-man was given to Archibald, the 
‘third Earl of Douglas, because he tined or lost his followers in every 
battle which he fought. 7o tine—to lose, forfeit. Porged—prepared, 
Fairy lore—the skill or workmanship of the fairies or magicians. 

5 What time*—at the time when, The idiom is still used in 
poetry, but was once more common. Leagued—united, 
foes—abso'ute construction. Douglas was defeated and tak 
er at Homildon Hill by Hotspur. When Hotspur v 
Menry IV., he set Douglas at liberty on condition of 


No longer 
en prison- 
‘ose against 
his joining 


* What time the grey fly winds bis sultry horn.—Mgiton. 
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him againstthe King. At the battle of Shrewsbury Douglas was 
taken prisoner and Hotspur was slain. A 

6—12. Border spears -spearmen recruited from the Border 
Spears obj. to leagued. The spear was the peculiar weapon of the 
Border-men as the bow was that of the English. Zoiws—archers. 
Self-unscabbarded—falling from the sheath of its own accord. Fore 
Show—fore-told. Courtly spy—a spy coming from the court- 
of James V. AHarboured—lodged ; found a refuge. What may we 
—what may we not fear &c. There may be a great danger to the 
safety of Donglas. What for this island— there may be a great dan- 
ger to this island. Deemed—regarded. Surest hold—safest strong- 
hold.where clan-Alpine might seek shelter in the hour of danger. 

13—17. Jealous —of the arrival of a stranger in a place where 
Ellen dwells, Nay—used in expostulation; pray, don't. MWave— 
toss, Disdainful head—transferred epithet; toss up your head 
scornfully. Bethink—call to mind ; it is generally followed by a re- 
flexive pronoun. Discord dread—terrible strife. Kindled—broke out. 

17—20. Beltane * game —(Baal—Gaclic name for the sun.) It 
appears to have been a festival in honour of the sun and the return- 
ing spring. It was celebrated on the lst of May with bonfires and 
dances. Ledst—didst begin. Still—even now. Peace renewed—made 
up the quarrel. Smoulders—rankles. Feud —enmity. 

22 28. My dull ears...afar—My ears are feeble on account of 
age, but the sound which Ihear does not arise from the fitful 
gusts of wind, nor is it due to the movementof the branchlets of 
the drooping willow or the quivering ash. It can not be the gentle 
breeze curling the surface of the lake into ripples; the stalk of 
the cotton-grass with its downy bloom is perfectly motionless; 
yet, on my word as a minstrel, I heard—there listen to the sound 
again—some bagpipe blowing a martial music from a distance. 

22—28. The moving picture—the effect of the sounds and the 
wild character and strong peculiar nationality of the whole proces- 
sion, are given with inimitable spirit and power of expression— 
Jeffrey. Dull—feeble. Catch—hear. Faltering—fitful. Wake— 
shake; the verb is put in the plural as agreeing with the nearest 
subjeot -aspens. Breath -of air, a gentle puff of wind. Dimp- 
linyt—causing the water to break into ripples. CGanna—the 
cotton-grass. Hoary beard -the white cotton or wooly tufts of the 
cotton-grass. By...faith—on my word as a bard who is generally 
gifted with the second sight. Heard —a sudden breaking off of the 
sentence owing to the excitement of the speaker. Pipe of war— 
warlike bagpipe. Bold pibroch—loud martial musie. 


* But o'er his hills, in festal day 

How blazed Lord Ronald's éetane-tree, 

While youth and maids the light strathspey 

So nimbly danced in Highland glee.—Glen/inias. 
t Smiling eddies dimpled on the main.—Dryden. 
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XVI. 1—8. Far up—at the farther extremity of. The lengthen- 
ad lake —the lake which stretched length wise. Spied—seen. Darken- 
ing—used loosely for ‘dark.’ Specks—spots, dots. Zide—water- 
Slow...view —gradually growing larger to the view as they came 
nearer and nearer. Manned—filled with armed men. Mastet— 
furnished with masts. Grew —turned out to be. Bearing—sailing. 
Downwards—towards the south. Glengyle—the valley at the head 
of Loch Katrine. Steered—directed their course. Full upon— 
right towards. Point of Brianchoil—a promontory on the north 
bank of Loch Katrine. — Cast...windward —turned the ship so as to 
bring the side towards the wind; a nantical phrase. 

9 —16. Against...Pine—as they brought the heads of their barges 
to the wind, they caused the banner of Sir Roderick, emblazoned 
with the Pine Tree, the emblem of his family, to be lit up with the 
rays of the sun which shone full upon it. Zo shine...sum—a 
Latinism; to glitter in the snnlight. Bonnered Pine—the banner 
with the picture of a pine tree upon it; Pine—obj. to gave. Bear— 
press forward. Flash —ar» seen glittering. Tartans—woolen-clothes, 
checkered with threads of various colours. Brave*—shosvy, gaudy. 
Dince anl wave —flutter in the air. Bonnets—caps; now confined 
to the head-dresses of women. 4’ough—strong. Plies—pulls briskly, 

17—19. See...smoke -the waves glittered in the sunlight at each 
powerful sweep of the oar and threw up spray which seen froma 
distance appeared like smoke: Stroke sweep. The wave—the 
spray of the broken wave. Ascendiny...smoke—the waves lash- 
ed by the strong sweep of the oar, threw up spray which presented 
the appearance of smoke. Bow—the front part of a ship. 

20—24. Gaudy -showy. Streamers—ribbons' hanging from the’ 
pipes of the bagpipe. Flow down -hanging loosely. Chanters—the 
pipes of the bagpipo. Sweep...deep—the ribands attached to the bag- 
pipe are so long that they brush alongthe water. Furrowed— 
plonghed as it were by the vessels as they cut through the water. 
Rushing amain—sailing with great velocity. Plied—played. 

XVII. 1-5. Onthey bore—they approached nearer. Rung 
—was sounded. Pibroch proud—lond, stirring, martial music. A 
pibroch—is a species of tune peculiar to the Highlands, It is per- 
formed on a bagpipe. By distance tame—softened by coming from 
a distance. Came—was heard. Lingering—travelling slowly, 
being retarded by high promontories and bays. 

6. Wailed away—if regarded as intrans. it would agree with its 
nom. Note;—as, each mote, lingering &c., wailed away—became 
mellowed or deprived of its harshness; if trans, with sound; as, 
The sound, lingering &c. wailed away each harsher note—cansed 
the harsh notes to die away or become softened. The music was 80 


* Sweet rose whose'hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye.—Herbert. 
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far spent, so far worn away, when it reached the hearers, that tho. 
louder notes were softened down to a low moan.— J. 

7—10. The clan's &c.—another case of inversion; they could 
hear the clan’s shrill gathering, bursting...ear. Bursting bolder— 
breaking out into louder notes. Shrii? gathering—the lond sharp 
tune which served as a signal to summon the clansmen to muster 
for battle. Zhey—the minstrel and Ellen. Thrilling — stirring. 
Miyht—the strong men. Call to fight —summon to battle. 

11 30. Thick beat...fell—it is the pride of the pipers to play 
"on their bagpipes, tunes which, by their imitative sounds,will 
represent all the incidents of a war:—the gathering, the march, 
the onset, the fight at close quarters, the retreat, the pursuit, the 
victory, and the burial of the dead. This stanza describes the 
pipers as playing on their bagpipes a complete course of music ‘in 
imitation of all the sounds caused by the several incidents of 
war—from the gathering of the clan to the burial of the dead. 

11—16. Thick..marching on.—The pipers began with the 
loud thrilling notes which summoned the clansmen to battle; thon 
the notes became frequent, irregular, mixed, and huddled together, 
to represent the quick step of hundreds of men hurrying to the 
mustering place; then the notes became light and gay to express 
the merry marching on. 

17—30. Ere peal...that fell—Then the notes quickened to re- 
present the onset, then they became unintermitting, jarring, discor- 
dant, full of noisy confusion and turbulent rapidity to represent the 
outcry, the sound of swords striking against the shield, the shrieks 
and groans, there treat and the shouts of the pursuers. Then the notes 
swelled into flourishes of triumphant joy to represent that victory 
had crowned their arms, and lastly the notes changed into a slow 
wailing to represent their grief for those who had fallen in the fight. 


11—14. Thick* beat...notes—the notes became frequent and 
rapid. Hundreds—crowds of men hastening to the place of moeot- 
ing. Shake the glen—make the valley tremble as it were under the 
tread of the soldiers. Hurrying—hastening, another instance of 
clumsy inversion, The word really agrees with them implied in 
their; as, the earth returns the tread of them (the men) hurrying 
at &c. Signal dread—the terrible summons. Battered earth—earth 
crushed as it were under the iron heels of the men. Returns—echoes, 


15—18. Prelude—the opening strains. Light—merry. Livelier 
tone—gayer nature. Erpressed—represented. Ere—before. Peat 
—loud note. Of—representing. Closing} battle—not ending, but 
the commencing of the battle ; Cf, troops closing in battle. Rose— 
was sounded. With mingled—mixed with. Outcry—loud noise. 


* The cry thickened as the chase drew nigh.—Scoft. 
+ The shouts of war are heard afar, 
The battle closes thick and bloody.— 77:5. 
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19—22. Mimic din-sounds imitative of the noise of swords 
striking against the shield. Stroke—blow of the sword. Ward— 
i. e. the sound on the target warding off the blow. Jarred—clash- 
ed. Groaning pause—the interval in the fight filled up with the 
moaning sounds of the wounded. Ere yet again—hefore the com- 
batants closed in fight once more. Condensed - closed in death- 
grapple. The battle -the combatants. Yelled amain—roared with 
great violence. 

23—30. Charge—onset. Rallyiny* shout—shout calling upon tho 
dispersed soldiers to ve-ally or unite together, Borne into —changed 
or turned into. Headlong rout—precipitate flight. Bursts of triumph 
—loud flourishes indicating they had won the victory. All 
were there- all these incidents were played upon the bagpipes. 
Sunk...low—was slowly changed into deep notes of wailing long 
drawn out. Conquering...swell—the loud triumphant flourish. 
Wild lament— violent lamentation. Fell —died in the fight. 

XVIII. 1—6. Were busy—continued to echo the sounds. Slept 
-—died ont. Vocal strain — song ; the inusic of human voice. Bade... 
again—roused the harsh echoes once more. 7'heir—refers to echoes 
in 1.2. Hoarse chorus—the harsh company of echoes; i. e. the 
hollow echoes. Chorus—here a band of singers. In—to sing. 

7-10. Each boatman...trees—Each boatman pulled his oar 
vigourosly and joined in the chorus beating time with the regular 
sweep of the oars. The boatmen sang the chorus; and the splashing 
sound of the oars striking upon the water formed a kind of rhythm 
or measure tothe music like the sound of the wind whistling 
through leafless trees in winter. 

7-14. Bending to -pulling with vigour. With measured sweept 
—keeping tune with the regular stroke of the oar. Burthen—that 
part of the song which is sung by all the company and which is re- 
peated at the end of stated divisions of the song. Bore . joined or 
took part in the chorus. In such...cadence—producing a kind of 
wild measure or rhythm of the music. Chorus—burden. Know— 
make out. Vich-son of. Alpine —see Notes p. 54. Ho, iro - are 
merely exclamations. Ditty -a small pretty song - ‘applied rather 
loosely to a serious and martial measure’. Flowed—was heard. 

XIX. Boat song—The song is intended as an imitation of the 
jorrams, or boat songs of the Highlanders, which were usually com- 
posed in honour of a favourite chief. They are so adapted as to 
keep time with the sweep of the oars. 

1—10, Hail—a wish of health; welcome. The Chief—the con- 
quering heru. Blessed—happy. Be—may be. Be the pine—may 
the house of Roderick, whose emblem is the pine tree, be always 


* The Grecians rally and their powers unite Dryden. 


4 And all the way to guide their chime 
With falling oars they kept their tine.—Jfarvel, 


| 
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respected &e, Glances—glitters, is emblazoned.  His—Roderick's; 
Flouvish—prosper. The shelter..line —to be the support and ornament. 
of our clan. Happy—prosperous. Lend—give. Sap--juice. Anew— 
always. Heaven...earth —may he ever prosper by the grace of God and. 
the good-will of men. Bsurgeon —bud forth. Broadly—luxuriantly, 

11—14. Ours...shade—Our chief is not a delicate youth nursed 
in the lap of luxury. To him thunder and sunshine are equally 
welcome. He is neither elated by the smiles of prosperity nor 
depressed by the dark frowns of adversity. When some great 
calamity shall destroy the smaller clans, Clan-Alpine shall prosper 
under the protection of Roderick, our stay and defence. 

11—14. Ours—our pine tree. Sapling—young, delicate tree. 
Chance-sown—planted by chance; growing at random. By the 
fountain—in the light spongy soil by the side of a fountain. 47 
Beltane—in summer, in May. See Notes p. 59. Zo fade—to wither 
in the chill breath of winter. Whirlwind—i. e. great disaster, 
Stripped—torn away the foliage of. Zvery leaf—refers tothe smaller 
clans. Exuit—flourish. Her shade—protection of the Pino trec 
enjoyed by Clan-Alpine. Her—refers to Clan-Alpine. 

15—17. Moored...blow—He has established his power firmly 
over this mountain-land and can successfully resist all the attacks 
of his enemies. Every danger, every attempt to destroy his lord- 
ship, only serves to establish his power yet more firmly, for he 
comes out of all calamities with flying colours. 


15—20. Moored—planted. Rifted rock—the crevices of the 
rock. Proof to— quite capable of resisting. Shock—yiolence, Firmer 
...blow—the more violently the tempest blows, the more firmly 
does he take xoot; danger serves to make him stronger. Noto that 
him stands for the tree, whereas in 1. 5, it is used. Blow— 
subjunctive. Menteith—the valley of the Teith. Breadalbune—a 
district between Loch Lomond and Loch Tay. His—Pine tree, 

XX. 1—10. Thrilled—sounded. striking terror into the hearts 
of the people. Glen Fruin, Bannochar, Glen Russ and Ross Dhu— 
valleys about Loch Lomond. Groans...replied—the people uttered 
deep groans of sorrow when they heard our slogan—battle-ory. 
They...ruin—we have burnt them. Zest—bravest men. Widow 
and Saxon maid —the maids and widows of the Lowlanders, whom the 
Oeltic Highlanders called Saxons. Lament—grieve for the death 
of their husbands and lovers. Raid—plondering expedition. Leven- 
glen—valley drained by’ the Leven. Vassals—fendal tenants or retainers, 
Lhe pride—Roderick of whom the Highlanders were so proud, 

11—10. The last half of this stanza connects Allan’s forebodings 
with Roderick’s subsequent offer. In it the clansmen pray that 
Ellen may be wedded to their Chief and bear him offspring. The 
prayer, however, is rather out of harmony with the general char- 
acter of the song. Stretch oars—pull vigorously. O—expresses a wish 
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Rose-hud—refers to Ellen.  Gracees—ndorns. Wreathed...twine— 
entwined in a chaplet to be placed round his neck. Seedling gem, 
tender offspring of great beauty. Seedling -lit. a plant reared 
from the seed, as distinguished from one propagated by buds, layers 
or the like; offspring, progeny. Gem*—not a jewel, but used 
in its original sense of ‘bud.’ O...stem—we pray that a son 
worthy of such noble parents be born to grace the family, 

17—20. In their shadow —nurtured under the sweet influences 
of their island home. Their— yon islands? Riny—resound. Deep- 
most glen —inmost recesses of the valley. 


XXI. 1—10. Sought—came to. Snowy—snow-white. Threw 
high—raised their hands in salutation. As echoiny—whilst they 
echoed back. Shrill acelaim—loud shout. Chorus wild—all 
the ladies shouted the namo of the Chief and their shrill voices 
made a sort of confused chorus. Prompt—eager. Mothers arl— 
the tact which a mother alone attains through long experience and 
keen observation. T'he darling...heart—the one cherished desiro of 
his heart—viz. his love for Ellen. @reet—welcome. Kinsman— 
Roderick, her first cousin. Land—should land; subjunctive mood. 

11—20. A Douglas &e.— What! art thou a Douglas and dost 
thou shun &c. Shun...brow—refuse to do honour to a victor by 
erowning his brow with a garland? Reluctantly—unwillingly, 
Summoning—eall. In the mid-path—when she had reached half- 
way.  4Aside—to a by-path. Sprung—turned quickly. List— 
listen. Cast--flung, proceeding. Signal blast—sound of the bugle 
signaling her to come with the boat. Be ours—be the task ours; 
let it be our duty. Darted—flew. Scanned—closely inspected. For 
her dear form—to discover the lovely figure of her he loved best. 


XXII. 1—8. Some feelings...head—God has been pleased to 
endow men with certain feelings which are more of the heaven, 
heavenly than of the earth, earthy; and if there be a human tear, 
so unalloyed with earthly emotions, so pure and full of meekness. 
that it would not sully the cheek of an angel—it is that which is 
dropped by a devout father upon the head of a dutiful daughter. 

9—12. And as...weeped—Douglas was a rough old warrior and 
was not given much to the melting mood, yet so great was his love 
for his danghter, that when ho hugged her to his heart, tears gushed 
out of his eyes and fell fast upon her curling ringlets, 

13—18. While ..hung—When Ellen—her heart being too full of 
emotion — was struggling to give vent to words of welcome to her 
father, she did not notice that a handsome young man was standing 
apart through bashfulness—a sure indication that he looked upon 
her with tender eyes. She did noi recognise him, though he was 
her lover Malcolm, till her father mentioned his name, 


Žž And spread their gess the genial warmth to shate.—Dryder. 
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1—8. The student should note that Scott was very fond of his . 
daughters and in all his poems and novels he constantly recurs to 
the iden of the affection between father and daughter. Given— 
implanted in the hearts of men by God.  IVith less &c—which are 
more heavenly in their nature not being connected with the senses 
orselfish motives of any kind. Passions dross—impurity of feel- 
ings. Dross*—is the impure matter that floats on the surface of a 
metal when melted. Refined —purified. Limpid—pure. Meek— 
transferred epithet ; tear shed by a meek person. It would...cheekt 
it would be no disgrace foran angel to shed such tears; supply 
that before ‘it would &c.' Angels being above human feelings and 
weakness, are not supposed to shed tears. 

9—18. Pressed—embraced, Drops—of tears. Stecped—wetted. 
Weepei—a form coined by Scott for the sake of rhyme. Nor 
and not; connected with ‘marked,’ Faltering tongue—she could 
not speak being overpowered with emotion. Filial welcomes—her 
welcomes asa daughter. Crowded -the words of welcome were 
too many to find utterance all at once Marked -- noticed. Fear— 
bashfulness. A,flection’s proof—If a youth betrays bashfulness in 
coming upand speaking to a maiden before her father, it is a sure 
sitn that he looks upon her with tender eyes. Held aloof—kept 
apart. No—she did notice him. Not till — until. 


XXIII. 1—8. With wistful tlook—with a thoughtful air. Wist- 
ful—(A. S. witan...to know) anxious, thoughtful. Piteous!y—sorrow- 
fully. The contrast between the iriumphant landing of Roderick 
and the unnoticed return of Douglas filled his heart with sorrow. 
Chicftain's pride—the pompous landing of the chieftain; or the 
proud chieftain himself. Dashed—wiped off. With hasty hand— 
hurriedly, From...spray—the tears which gathering in his eyes 
obscured his vision. Spray—small particles of water flying off 
by the force of the wind; hardly a happy word here for “tears”, 

9—14. Canst...eye —do you know the reason why Allan’s eyes 
are suffused with tears ? Glistening—tearful. Recalls—thinks of. 
In my praise—to sing my glories. He led the way—he was the 
leader of the band of minstrels. He commenced the song first 
and was foilowed by the other minstrels. Over the arched gate— 
it was the duty of the minstrel to sit immediately above the gate 
of the castle and welcome his lord with music as he returned 
triumphant from the field. Bothwell proud—the stately castle of 
Bothwell. Answered —took up the song in response to Allan’s song. 


15—19. Percy’s Norman pennon—Scott refers perhaps to the 
flag of Earl Perey which was captured by the Earl of Douglas 


* All world's glory is but dross unclean.—Spenser. 
t [Man] Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.—Shaks 
1 [He] Will wés¢/ieZ linger on that hallowed spot.—Byron. 
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under the walls of Newcastle in 1388. Norman—the Percy fami- 
ly was of Norman origin. Before me shone—was carried in front of 
me. The least...claim—the pettiest of them possessed a rank and 
reputation as great as that of Roderick. Gracing—adorning. Pomp 
—triumphal procession; used in its classical sense. 

20—21. Not so proud &c.—I never felt so proud amidst all the 
pomp, pride, and circumstance of my reception as 1 do now at the 
welcome given to me by the silent tears of ‘my bard and the ardent 
affection of my daughter, Trust me—imparative, believe me. 
Marshalled crowed—multitudes of men drawn up in battle array. 

22—23. The waned crescent*...might—the defeated Percy 
bowed his head before me. Waned—lit. deprived of brigtness ; 
humbled. Crescent—the badge on the flag of the Pereies was 
a silver crescent (moon growing in her first quarter.) The knight is 
commonly named by the emblem on his flag. Cf. Pine for Rodericks 
Train —procession, retinue, Trooped—came in crowds. 

24—30. Blantyre—the old priory, opposite to Bothwell, on the 
other side of the Clyde. Hymned -chanted Songs of thanksgiving 
Plung...praise—the minstrels in the castle sang songs in my praise 
which served as an echo to the hallowed hymns chanted from the 
priory. As when—as I feel proud when; connect this with, * Not 
so proud was I’, in 1, 20. Zrue-gennine. Than aught...knew — 
than any welcome I ever received in the heyday of my glory. 


31. Tt out-beggars...lost--the welcome accorded to me by the 
‘silent tear’ of the bard and the warm affection of Ellen makes what 
I have lost appear very trifling and worthless. All I have lost is poor 
when compared with the priceless treasures of tho fidelity of the 
bard and the love of Ellen. 1t- *stands for welcome shown by 
‘silent tear’ and ‘affection dear.’ Cf. 1t out-Herods Herod. Tt 
beqyared all description.— Saks. 


, XXIV. 1—4. Delightful..heard - This praise from her father 
fell very sweot upon her ears. As the rose looks all the brighter 
when bathed in drops of dew so she blushed red when the words of 
praise were spoken by her father and listened to by her lover. 
Dew-drop—Possibly the poct means to suggest that tears of pride 
and joy glistened in her eyes —J. 

5—12. The flush...joy—the deep blush which sprang from a 
sense of modest joy. Shamefaced+—modest. The word has no rela- 
tion with face, faced being a corrupt spelling of fux, as, fast in 
shame; Of. steadfast. Her cares divide—she pretended to be busy 
in fondling her dogs. Loved caresses—acts of love and affection ; obj- 
to paid. Crouch—lying close to the ground. Whimper—whiniug 
cry. Paid—returned. Whistle—hawks were trained to obey a 


* Earl Percy there his ancient (ensign) spread 
The Half-Moon shining all so fair.—Scort. 


t Conscience is a blushing shamefaced spirit.—Shažs. 
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whistle, C@losed—folded ; thus showing his wish not to fly away. 
Relaxed his eye—ceased to watch keenly for the game. 

12—14. Unhooded—not covered with the Aood—a cover for 
tho faleon’s head. Hawks are unhooded before they are let loose 
on the prey. The hawk was so fond of taking his stand on Ellen's 
wrist, that he refused to fly even though the cover was removed 
from his eyes. 'rust—believe me, O reader; imparative mood. 
Guise—attitude, with the dog at her feet and the hawk in her 
hand. #abled—mentioned in Greek or Roman mythology. Goddess 
of the wood —the Roman Diana or the Greek Artemis, the special 
patrons of hunting and of all sylvan sports. 

15—20. That..goul—Believe me, when 1 say, that if a father, 
biassed by his excessive fondness for his daughter, forms too high an 
opinion of her worth and beauty, it is but natural that a lover will 
bo yet moreunable to forma correct estimate ; for each stealthy 
glonce, that the fond lover cast at her face, carried away with it, 
as if wero, his whole soul, i.e, his heart was filled with an ecstacy 
of love, when he looked unperceived at her face. 

15—20. Partial thought—biassed opinion. CO’ erweighed—over- 
rated. 4ugAt-in any thing. To balance—to weigh the quilifica- 
tions of her mind and body. With...scale—more correctly. Stole 
cast unperceived. 7o steal a glance -to turn one's gaze upon 2 
person in a hasty, shy manner. J. Fond enthusiast—ardent, devoted 
lover. Sent his soul with each glance —i. e. his soul went out, as 
it were, of his heart with each look he cast upon her, i. e. he look- 
ed at her face with an ecstacy of delight. 


XXV. 1—10. Stature—height. Slender frame—slight make 
Firniy—strongly. Anit—built. Belted plaid—plaid fastened round 
the waist with a belt. Tartan hose—woollen trousers reaching 
half-way to the knee. Dis-close—reveal. Flaxen—auburn. Sunny 
hue—golden colour. Eagle—sharp. Ptarmigan in snow— the ptar- 
migan changes its plumage in winter from dark grey to white, thas 
rendering its detection in the snow all the more difficult.—L. 

11—16. Vain-for he was sure to be shot down. Bent—aimed ai 
it. Sounding bow -bow which sent the arrow with a whizzing 
sound. Winged with fear—Hying rapidly under the impulse of fear, 
as though furnished with wings. Of. Fear added wings to his feet — 
Virgil, Mountaineer—Greme. ^ Ben Lomond—the highest moun- 
tainson the shoresof Loch Lomond Press...confess—climb without 
getting out of breath; Mot a sob...confess—not a sigh would escape 
him to show that he had been fatigued by climbing the steep ascent. 

17—22. Form—external appearance. Accorded with—wos in 
unison with, dArdent—full of fire. A blither...tame—his he: rt, 
brimming with mirth and joy, was never subdued by the anxious, 
pings of love or sorrow iil he came to know Ellen. Game— 
was known to him. Ji—heart. Danced—beat, Lightsome—gaily. 
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23—30. Nearest—most intimately. Scorn of wrong—hatred of 
injustice; obj. to knew. Zeal—ardent love. Who saw old—who saw 
the fire and animation that lit up his face when listening to the 
brave exploits of the heroes of old. Were grown—it the young man 
lived to attain manhood, Foremost voiced—ranked as holding the first 
place. By mountain fame—in the report of the mountaincers. 
Quailed—be eclipsed by the rising renown of Malcolm. 

XXVI. 1—4. Wend...way—row back to their island. Wend— 
(wendan—to go) turn; used chiefly in the phrase to wend 
one’s way. Urge—why-allow the chase to draw youso far away 
from home? Astray—away from home. Returned—suypply hast thou. 

4—5. And why...eye—‘ Why did you bring Malcolm with you 
after his recent quarrel with Roderick at the Beltano game ?' — sho 
was going to ask, but stopped for shame, and broke off half-way 
and left her meaning to be inferred hy her expressive looks. Mest— 
of the sentence. Was—was expressed. Speaking—eloquent. 

T. 'Tis mimicry...war—the chaso is called the silvan war, ‘It 
is war on n sportive or an imitative scale.’ It is sport but it 
supplies all the stimulus and calls forth all the qualities which 
real war demands. ’Yis—for it is. Mimicry—imitation. 

8—9. And with...left—The cons. is: All that Ihave left of 
Douglas were (would be) reft (taken away) with that gallant pas- 
time, The only thing left to me, to remind me of my former 
occupation, freedom, and dignity, would be taken away from me if 
that noble amusement be snatched from mo. . 

10—15. Glenfinlas’ shade—' the valley of the green woman’, 
a wooded valley on the west of Ben Ledi. Scoured—ranged over 
in search of king James. A royal ward—Malcolm being under ago 
was under the guardinnship of the king, who, on the feudal principle, 
was Lord of Scotland, Risked,...land—He would be liable to tho 
fcrfeiture of life and estate for assisting an ontlaw like myself. 

15—21. Guard—guide and protector. 


Guided my steps showed 
me the paths. Shall make—must welcome nnd entertain him as a 


guest, Despite—in spite of. Spleen —quarrel, grudge (for leading 
the dance with Ellen at the Beltane game.) Seek -go back, Srath- 
Endrick glen —the valley drained by the river Endrick. 

XXVII 1—10. Reddened—crimsoned in anger. Zye—look. 
Failed $c. -did not omit any of the rites due from a host to a 
guest. Whiled away—passed. At high noon— when the sun was 
riding high in heaven,’ Courier light—swift messenger, Parley— 
(Fr. parler—to speak) conversation. Moody aspect —elouded look. 
Were the news— news’ is a true plural, now treated as a singular. 

11—20. Toiling—working ; he seemed to be plunged in anxious 

reflections. — /1ammiret*—menl, generally conveys theideaof n sump- 


* Were it a draught for Juno wLen she bangucts.— Milton, 
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tüous feast. Made—finished. Flame—of the hearth. As studying... 
tale—as if he was carefully considering the words that might best 
serve to express the disagreoable news which he had to communi- 
eate without alarming or offending the hearers. Avail—snit. 
Played Se. —this betrayed his indicision of mind. 


XXVIII 1—2. Short be—let my words be few. Affords— 
permits me to indulge in. Nor...nor—neither...nor. Plain tem; 
blunt disposition. Glozing words—polished speeches. Glozing* 
deceitful, flattering. The history of this word is curious. It is 
derived from Glose—a gloss, a dificult word which needed explana- 
tion, Cf. glossary; then the explanation itself, then a false explana- 
tion for deceiving others, then deceitful. 

38-14. Father—father-in-law. Vouchsafe—grant. Olaim— 
prayer, request. Full soon—in a very short time. When age...land 
—when having attained majority you will get back your lands and 
will be in a position to command your own forces. Leading— 
leadership. 7’amed—James V. led a force of 8000 men against the 
robber-chiefs and swept the country, hanging many of the chiefs 
as thieves. Border-site—the lands between England and Scot- 
land. 7'o share—to join in the pleasaras of tho hunt. 

14—15 Monarch’s silvan game—the king ordered his nobles 
to bring their hawks and dogs with them that he might refresh 
himself with hunting during the intervals of military execution. 
The robber-chiefs believing that the king had come only for 
hunting, .came with their hawks and hounds to join him but 
were caught and hanged. Themselves...snared—they camie to catch 
and shoot games, but were themselves caught and hanged: 

15—18. Bloody "toils—fatal snares. They...banquet—The 
king hanged, over the gate of his own castle, Piers Cockburn, who 
had prepared, according to tradition, a feast for his reception. 
Flung—opened. Loyal portals—trans. epithet; inspired by 
feelings of loyalty, they opend wide their gates to receive the king. 
Struggling—making convulsive struggles. Hung—were hanged. 

19—28. Criest—i.e. for vengeance, Meggat mead—the meadows 
along on the banks of the Meggat—a mountain stream that runs 
into the Yarrow—which is a confluent of the Kitrick, which is itself 
aconfluent of the Tweed. Braes—steep banks of a river; it also 
means a slope or hill. Glide—flow. Silver— clear and bright. Teviot 
—n border stream running into the Tweed. Martial class— 
warlike border tribes. One sheep-walk—one vast and desolate 
tract for the pastures of sheep. The king kept ton thousand 
sheep in the Ettrick forest. 7'yrant—James V. Jtuthless—pitiless, 
His end the same—his object being the extirpation of the Highland 
chiefs. Pretext—pretence. Silvan game -the chase. 


* A false glosing parasite.—Shaks. 
T Tae voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground.—Genesis. 
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29—34. What grace..chivalry—you may judge what mercy 
ihe Highland chiefs may expect at his hands from the way in which 
he has treated the Border knights. He will crush us ns he has 
destroyed, root'and branch, the knights of the Border. 

29—34. Grace -mercy, supply “is in storo ” after it. By fate— 
by the doom that has overtaken. Chinalry—a body of knights. 
Seen—recognised. Espial sure—reliable information brought by a 
spy. Straight—diflicult position, strait. Your coun sel... I show— 
give me your counsel in the difficulties wh ich I show (reveal) to you. 


XXIX. 1—10. Fearfully —fillod with fear. Sought...eye—tried 
io find strength and consolation by looking at each other's eye. 
Glhastly—trightened; terrified as if they had seen a ghost. This 
that—not correctly used. ‘This refers to the latter, that to tho for- 
mer. Hasty colour...came—he alternately crimsoned red with ex- 
citement and turned pale with fear. Bold cheek—trans, epithet ; 
cheek of bold Malcolm. Glance—look he often cast towards Ellen. 

11—12. Though...o’er—as the thunder-storm may rage and 
threaten to bring ruin and devastation, yet it may pass over with a 
few growls and grumbles without doing any serious injury, so the 
prepartions of the king, though they threaten ruin and desolation, 
may end in fuss and noise without doing you any injury whatsoever. 

11-16. But thunder—may terminate only in a thunderclap. 
To draw the lightninu—to bring down the vengeance of the king. 
Douglas—compares himself to some object that attracts the eloc- 
tric current ; not to a lightning rod or conductor, since that is pro- 
ductive of safety not danger.—J. Royal bolt—King's vengennco. 
Were—would be. Fiercest sped—hurled'with the utmost violence. 
The king has come to punish me. If I retire, you are safe. 

17—26. Thee—thyself, Roderick, Homage—the acknowledge- 
ment of the tenant under the fendal law that he was his lord’s 
man in the terms, Devenio vester homo. Thence applied to any 
tribute of respect to a superior. Humbled pride—humility to the 
king. Turn aside—divert "from you. Poor remnants...Heart— 
Ellen and myself, the unhappy members left of the once great 
Douglas family. Apart—away from yon. Hunted quarry— pursu- 
ed game. Stern—unrelenting. Pursuit—of our unhappy selves. 
Be passed and o'er—shall be finished. 

XXX. 1—12. No—you shall not leave me. By mine honour — 
as I am an hononrable knight. So help...blade—May God help me 
and may my sword defend me only so far as I may help and defend 
you. Blasted—withered. Crest—emblem. Shade—protection. 
danger—in the hour of peril. Part—go away. 
descendants of the Douglas family. Blunt—plain. To wife—in 
marriage; To—in the capacity of. Thy counsel -.aid—grant me 
your advice to holp me. Leagued—allied. Flock enow-crowd in 
jarge numbers; Enow—enough. Like cause—reasons similar to 


In 
Lineage—the 
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those we have, viz, suspicion c. Bind to us...chief—link to our 
side the chiefs of the Western Highlands. ‘The chiefs of the west 
will join us having equal reason to fear and distrust the king.’ 
13—18. Pipes—bagpipes. Zell my bridal —proclnim my marriage. 
Lin ‘windings of a river; the rich lands lying among them.’ 
The Lin li—the districts between Stirling and Alloa, where 
the Forth winds much, shall hear their funeral-knell. My ma 
shall be a signal to the soldiers to march and raze the villag 
the ground. The guards...porch—the very guards in the royal 
palace of Stirling shall start up in fear and wonder. Nuptial torch 
—nuptial candle, In jlames—being set on fire. Scare—frighten. 
19—27. Blench*—shrink with disgust and horror. Cease these 
signs—stop making those signs of'fenr. Margaret was making 
signs to her son not to shock the feelings of Ellen by narrating 
the atrocities he was going to commit at the time of his marriage.’ 
I meant not...say—I did not mean seriously to carry out all that I 
might have said under the excitement of my passion. Heat—my 
angry passion. Small need —there will little or no necessity of mak- 
ing nn aggressive movement. Of ínroad of attacking the king's 
territories. Sage—wise. Band—confederacy. Foiled+—bafiled in 
his purpose. Puthless glen—valley whose paths have been so care- 
fully guarded as to admit of neither entrance nor exit. Boot- 
less—without having reaped any profit, foiled in his design. 


XXXI. 1—6. There are...beam—There are men who have at 
dead of night climbed a giddy turret under the influence of: 
somnambulism, and, on the perilons brink of the tower that proj ect- 
ed over the ocean waves roaring ceaselessly beneath, passed the 
whole night in dreaming their dreams till roused from their 
sleep by the rays of tho rising sun. 


7—16. When dazzled......foreshow—Such a person, when 
startled ont of his sleep by the bright beams of the sun falling full: 
upon his face, beholds with amazement the limitless abyss yawing 
on all sides and sending forth its unceasing roar. He fancies 
the parapets of the turret to be so weak as to wave in the 
breeze like a spider's web. He feels his senses reel and whirl 
in confusion. He is seized with a sudden impulse which he cannot 
resist of hurling himself down into the depths below and thus meet 
the doom which he has been fearing. 

17—22. Thus Ellen. ..hand—So Ellen was overpowerd with 
fear and confusion at being rudely awakened to a conscions- 
ness of the terrible ruin gaping on all sides and threatening to 
swallow her up any moment. She was violently agitated by con- 
flicting fears But her chief fear being for her father’s safety, 


* gench not at thy chosen lot.—Bryant. 
+ And by a mortal man at length am foiled.—Dryden. 
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she could scarcely resist the desperate idea of purchasing it 
by giving her hand in marriage to Roderick. 

1—6. There are who—a Latinism, there are men who. 
slumber—under the influence of sleep. Scaled—climbed. Di 
giddy, lofty. Verge—brink, edge. Beetled* o'er—projected over 
the ocean like a beetling or bushy eyebrow over the eye ; Beetle— 
an animal with projected feelers. Dangerous dream—trans. epithet; 
dream of the man in danger. 

7—1 . Dazzled—confused by the bright light of the rising sun. 
Startler—a word coined by Scott; person who is startled. Cast 
—Scott uses the past tense after having used the present perfect in 
the first line. Unmeasured depth around around is not very 
applicable to ‘depth.’ Might it not refer to the immensities of nature 
in the midst of which he finds himself—the dark blue ocean below 
tolling its ceaseless course and the dark blue heavens above stret- 
ching to the distant horizon? Unintermitted—unceasing. Buttled 
jence—the parapets or battlements which surrounded the tower. 
Frail—weak. It waved—supply that before it. ‘ 

18—22. Giddy wheel—staggering and whirling sensation pro- 
duced by the dizzy height. Desperate impulse —fatal tendency ; 
uncontrollable desire. Headlong—precipitately. The worst—doom, 
death. Foreshow—anticipate ; which his fears paint beforehand; 
which he feared would be his doom. Dizzy—made giddy. Astound— 
astounded, stunned. Yawned—gaped. Crossingt—conflicting, running 
together from opposite directions ; fear for her father if she refused 
the offer of Roderick and fear for herself if she accepted his hand. 
Tossed —agitated. Withstand —resist the uncontrollable impulso. 

With her hand—by giving her hand in marriage to Roderick. 


XXXII. 1—10. Such purpose...clay—Malcolm could see in 
her trembling lips and glistening eye that she had made up her 
mind to sacrifice her own happiness at the altar of her father’s 
safety. He rose to speak what he feared, but before he could 
give utterance to his feelings, Douglas had marked the feverish 
struggle—the hot stream of blood that mantled over her cheek 
one moment and flowed back the next leaving it pale as clay. i. e. 
He marked the deadly pallor that overspread her cheek at the 
thought of her marriage with Roderick, a marriage which would 
be death to all her cherished hopes of happiness and the deep 
flush of shame which suffused her cheek at the thought of offering 
her hand to one to whom she could not give her heart. 

11—16. Roderick...relief- Roderick, we have heard and seen 
enough. My danghter can never marry you. The blushes which 
you see suffusing her cheek are not the signs of a bashful love, nor 


In 


* [The cliff] That Zze£/es o'er his base into the sea.—Shaks, 
+ Such countless shapes of trouble crass 
All night below the darkened eyes.— Tennyson. 
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does her paleness arise from Her modesty in the presence of a lover. 
The marriage ought never to take place. Forgive her, Chief, for 
not responding to your feelings. Do not risk anything for our sake. 

1—16. Dread—dreadfal for Malcolm. Hurry forth -hastily 
utter, Hectic* strife—the feverish struggle Death—deadly pallor. 
Life—deep flush of shame. Fer jlood—hoé stream of blood. 
Rushed—mantled. Uhrobbing—beating with greas rapidity; applied 
generally to heart. Ebbing—flowing back. Sudden sway—quick 
motion; i.e. quickly. Domain—i. e. cheek. Went—pale. Enough 
—it is unnecessary to say anything more on this point. Not.. fear— 
the flush and paleness are not the signs of tashful love or maiden 
modesty, but of aversion and horror. Haztrd—risk. 

17—25. Level—point, nim. Rebellious spear—trans, epithet ; 
Tshall not rise and fight against my prince. To rein—to ride, 
govern. Wield a brand -handle a sword. I see him—i. e. in my 
mind’s eye. Nor Ellen...joy —Ellen is not more my pride and joy 
than he was then; I was then as much foad and proud of him as 
Iam now of Ellen. Despite...tongues —notwithtending the injustice 
which he, carried away by anger and the evil reports of wicked 
culumniators, has done to me. Seek—sue for. 

36. Without...combined—if you dc no; link or identify 
your cause with mino. o mine—should be with mine, for the 
appropriate preposition after combined is with, not to. The king's 
wrath being chiefly directed against me, yon can easily make 
peace with the king by severing your connection with me. 

XXXIII. 1—8. Twice...pilgrim’s way—Twice did Roderick 
walk through the hall with long rapid steps. The movements of 
the ample folds of his tartan, and his dark looks clouded with 
blighted hope, humbled pride, and bitter rage, made him look, Jin 
the dim licht of the torch, like a Fiend of the night casting the 
baleful shadow of his sable wings upon the path of the belated 
traveller. 

9—14. But unrequited...o’er—But what filled his heart with 
the most bitter anguish was that he loved but was not loved again, 
Roderick, wreathing with agony, convulsively clasped and squeezed 
the hands of Douglas, while his eyes, which had never shed tears 
before, swam over with bitter tears. 

15—20. The death-pangs...hall—His agony of mind at this 
sudden death of his hope of winning Ellen, which he had har- 
boured in his heart so long, was so overwhelming, that his breast, 
broad as it was, could scarcely contain it. His heart, torn with 
the conflicting emotions of grief and pride, was distended with 
convulsive sobs, which caused the tartan plaid which covered 


t It is no living hue but a strange hectic—Byron 
1 Why so pale and zvaz, fond lover—Suchling« 
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his breast to swell So profound was the silence that reigned in 
the hall that every one of his sobs could be distinctly heard. 
Darkened  brow— 
rugeled., Irce—rage. 
Jil Demon—evil spint. Stooping—c Pinion eay—the 
dark shadow of his wings. Nighted*—overtaken by night, benighted, 

9—14.  Unrequited—unsuccessful, unreciprocated Dart — 
arrow. Plunyed deepet—drove home. Envenomed smart—poison- 
ed sting. Anguisi—bitter agony. Stuny—pierced. Tung— 
squeezed hard.  Wrinzing of hands and beating of breast are 
signs of grief. Mocked—sneered. Were running o'er—overflowed. 

15—18. Death-pangs...shroud—the plain meaning is: Roder- 
ick was a stout-hearted man, yet his heart almost broke with 
grief at the complete extinction of his hope. His proud heart 
made a powerful ffort to conquer his sorrow, but to no purpose. 
Overpowered by grief he fairly burst into convulsive sobs. 
Death-pangs—the sgony of mind suffered at the death of his 
hope. Ample—broed. Scope—room, space.  Strugglinu—conten- 
ding. Convulsive—with violent agitation. Chequered—of va- 
riegated colours. Heaved—caused to rise or swell. Its—breast’s. 

18-24. Shroudt—wollen tartan that was worn across the berast, 
Bhroud—now means the clothing of the dead. Can it be that 
Scott uses shroud for tartan, because the tartan acts as a 
winding sheet to Roderick's dying hope? Look— pleading and 
sorrowful look. Might—used in its original sense of ‘could.’ 
Jl...brook—could not endure. Yo aid—to lend his arm to con- 
duet her out of the room. The Greme—the definite article is 
generally used before the names of the heads of the clans. 
Tt is something foppish and out of character in Maleolm’s 
rising to lead out Ellen from her own parlour.—Jejirey. 


XXXIV. 1—6. Then Roderick...to air— Roderick tore him- 
self away from Douglas. As fire rushes forth through the dark 
smoke lighting up its long, heavy curls into one vast flame of ruddy 
light, so the intense agony he had been suffering at tho death of 
his cherished hope burst forth into a fierce flame of jealousy. 

1—9. Broke—disengaged himself abruptly. Wreaths—curls of 
smo! Low—heavy. Ruddy glow—bright red light. Burst to air— 
displayed itself. Deep —intense. To air—brings out the idea that 
éhe suppressed flame is brought to light. Stalwart —powerful ; iron. 
Belted fastened with a belt. Back—keep back from Ellen. 

10—11. Miniont—{Fr. Mignon—a darling) a fawning favourite, 
one who keeps favour by base compliances. Often used as a term 


* Some virgin sure.. exighted in these woods.— Milton 

Shall we to men benighfed The lamp of life deny.—Heber 
+ Give my nakedness some shroud to shelter it.—Chapman, 
1 Go, rate thy mions proud insulting boy.—Shaks, 
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of contempt, as implying effeminacy.—Taylor. Hold'st...taught—do 
you disregard or slight the lesson I taught you at the Beltane 
game. Lesson—not to pay attentions to Ellen in my presence. 

12-15. This roof...delayed—I would have punished 
once if you had not be a guest in my own house and if Dou: 
Ellen were not present here. Punishment delayed—a Latinism, for 
the delay of punishment. On—falls upon, closes with. Grappled— 
orb of wrestling match that takes place between 
Y is is humiliating and undecorons.— Jeffrey. 

2. Perish—die, be swept off from the memory of men. 
Ij aught...sword—if I be ever indobtod for my saftey to anything 
bur to my faithful sword. This is said in answer to Rodorick’s 
remark that he owed his safety to the presence of the ladies- 
Jts—the name of Grame. Sirove—struggled. Desperate hand— 
they made frantic attempts to clutch the sword. Had been— 
would haye taken place. Thurst—threw himself. Forego—desist from. 

23—31. Hold—consider. Frantic jar—mad strife. Fallen so 
jfar—reduced to so humiliating a condition; supply that after 
so:far. Doomed—judged. Spoil—prize of the victor in such a 
shameful strife. ^ Sullen—gloomily. Unclasp—let go. Struck— 
smitten. Grasp—hold. Glared—looked with fierce eyes. With foot 
advanced— with step forward flung.’ Bared—unsheathed. 


XXV. 1—8. Aloft...flung—raised high in the air for striking- 
Mantle—loose cloak thrown over the rest of the dress, Hung 
—held: fast. As faltered...... dream—as if uttered faintly amidst 
a frightful dream.  Plunged —put. Feiled—concealed. In scornful 
word—by uttering contemptuous words. Pity *twere—it would be 
a mattor of great pity, Such cheek...air—if such soft and delicate 
cheek as yours were to be exposed to the chill midnight air, 
to fight the duel ont there. Hardihood was so essential to the 
character of a Highlander, that the reproach of effeminacy 
wwas the most bitter that could be thrown upon him.— Scott. 

9—12. Keep—maintain his sway over. 'ell—hill. Lackey*— 
wait upon like a lackey, a menial servant. Freeborn—independent, 
Pageant pomp —the pride, pomp, and circumstance of the king, 

13—18. More would he—if he wishes to learn more about 
&e. Strength —number of troops; he insinuates that Malcolm was 
aspy. What ho—an exclamation of calling. Henchman —an officer 
who stands behind his master's seat, at his haunch, whence 
his title is derived, to wait upon him or to support him. Our— 
Roderick in flinging defiance upon the king assumes the royal ‘we’. 
Safe conduct—a passport which secures a man a safe passage 
through a disturbed country. Here perhaps a watchword. Hold— 
stronghold; I am not going to betray your stronghold. 
ed angels /eckey her, — Milton, 
footboy or a gentleman's /ackey.—Shaks. 


* A thousand liveri 
Like a Christian 
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19—28. An angel—like Ellen; supply that before an angel. 
Deigned to grace—condescended to honor and adorn by her pre- 
sence. Is blessed—is sacred to me. Haunt—residein. Churlisv 
courtesy—rude niggardly civility ; obj. to ‘reserve.’ Reserve—keep. 
As safe—is as safe. In blaze of day—broad noon-day. His boldest 
...back—supported by his bravest followers. Beset the track— 
blockade the way. Nought...say—I will not bid you farewell. 

29—32. Earth...agen—however lonely or secret may bo the 
refuge where you may withdraw I am sure to find yon out. But— 
that not; that we shall not meet again. Find an hour—to fight out 
our inturrapted duel. He said—a Latinism ; he ceased speaking, 

XXXVI. 1—10, Followed—accompanied. Deep had sworn— 
taken a solemn oath. Zhe Fiery Cross—see Canto III. St. viii. 
Circle oe'r—be sent round the clans. Down—hill. Were—would 
be. Maleolm would meet with ereat danger from the clansmen 
who would flock to the standard of the chief in obedience to 
the signal. Far up...lund—it would be the safest course for him to 
land far up the lake away from the Clan-Alpine district which 
fringed its eastern shore. Land—Note the postica! omission of 
to in using the infinitive. Himself—Allan himself. 

11—16. He gave...wind—Allan’s advice was utterly thrown 
away, for Maleolm without paying any attention to his words 
was preparing himself to swim across tlie lake. Bind...fold—wrap 
his plaid tightly round his dazger &c., to keep them from being 
wetted. Dirk—dagger.  Pouch—a small bag of fur suspended. 
from the belt. Rolled—past part. refers to dirk, pouch, and 
broadsword—which were all wrapped together by the plaid. 
Stripped...way—took off his clothes to such an extent as would 
enable him to swim across the lake with case. To such array 
—till the limbs were dressed in such a fashion. 


XXXVII. 1—5. Abrupt—suddenly. Pattern of old fidelitu— 
thou art a model of the faithful bards of former days. Old 
—faithfulness such as yours was found in former days, bnt is rarely 
Seen now. Pressed—shook. O—how miuch I wish that I could 
point out or show. In ward—as my guardian, as I am a minor, 

16—13. Leads—commands. Vassal band—body of tenants hold 
ing lands under the fendal system. Yame—subdue. One...Greme— 
a single faithful man in the clan of Graeme. Who loves...name— 
who loves me as the chief of all who bear the name of Greme. 
Pride-swollen—puffed up with conceit, insolent. 

14—22. I may not...air—Malcolm was going to say—‘before 
Roderick has the andacity to aspire to the hand of Ellen,’ but the 
very idea was so painful that he abruptly broke off in the middle 
of the sentence saying, Enough, I can not utter the rest of 
what I intended to say. (e to air—utter, speak out. Poor 
service—trifling obligation. Flashing—shining in the moonlight. 
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Bore—kept. Steered him—swam; him—is reflexive. Strained... 
eye—tried anxiously to see. 

23—30. Darkening...limb—Passing like a dark shadow 
across the dimpling ripples of the lake lit up with the silver 
light of the moon—he swam vigourously like the swift-sailing 
cormorant. Darkening—refers to Jorm; “showing darkly in the 
lines of light caused by the moon’s reflection on the ripples,’ Puny— 
small Silver—shining light. Cormorant—‘a web-footed sea and 
lake bird of the pelican family. Plied—actively moved. Weal 
to tell—to inform Allan that he had reached the shore in safety. 


CANTO III. 
Analysis. 


I—XI. Rodrick proceeds to summon his men to his assistance 
by means of the Fiery Cross or the Cross of Shame, so called be- 
cause disobedience to the call involved the recreant in ever- 
lasting shamo and disgrace. The Cross is constructed from yew 
that grew in the little island of Inch Cailliach, in Loch Lomond, 
tho ancestral burying--place of Clan-Alpine. The yew is dipped 
in fire, which is then quenched with the blood of a goat. "The con- 
secration of the Cross is carried out by the incantations of the 
weird-priost Brian —‘ bred between the living and the dead.’ 


XII—XXIV. The Fiery Cross is then given to Malise, the 
henchman of the Chief, who is rowed to land, and swiftly carries 
it to Duncraggan, whose master Duncan had just died. But 
Angus, the heir of Duncan’s line, springs forth and seizes the 
fatal sign and dashes forward with it to meet a bridal-party at - 
the Church of St. Bride, He gives the fatal sign of fire and 
sword to the bride-groom, Norman of Armandave, who with his 
bosom stirred with the pang of hope deferred, snatches the cross 
and in turn speeds it on along hills and dales ‘till rose in arms 
each man who might claim a portion in Clan-Alpine’s name.’ 


XXV—XXXI. Meanwhile Roderick has been out reconnoitring 
the skirts of Benvenue, where he pauses to hear the voice of 
Ellen, who that day had retired from the island with her father 
to seek safety in a cleft of the hill called the Goblin’s Cave, a 
wild and strange retreat as ever was trod by outlaw’s feet. 
There he hears her evening hymn on the harp of Allan-bane, and, 
maddened at the thought that never again will he hear that 
voice, he hurries down the mountain-side, and is rowed by his 
attendants to meet the gathering of the clan in Lanrick Mead. 
There he is received with loud shouts of welcome, and evening 
gloses in over all the low ground of Bochastle.—Leash, 
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I. 1-5. Time..that be—Onward flows the strean of time. 
It never stops but ever moves forward with a restless, unceasing 
course. How many of those aged men, who dandled us in our 
infancy on their knees and recited to us when we were little boys 
many wonderful stories of the strange adventures which befel 
them by flood or field—have passed away from this world. 

6—9. How few..course—How few are surviving —shorn of 
their strength, feeble and worn out, mere wrecks d w! y 
once were—tottering on the brink of an unknown hereaftor— ue 
for the waves of time to come once more, swinging low and heavy, 
with a bodefal moan, and carry them off from our sigat. 

10—13. Yet live...knew—Yet there are some men still living 
whe can call to mind how in olden times when a Highland 
chieftain sent forth his bugle-blast—men living in fields and 
forests, hills and dales, narrow vales and lonely moors, under- 
stood the fatal significance of the summons. 

14-18. And fast..round—How fast they flocked in large 
numbers to tho standard of their chief, how the standard of the 
kindred clans waved aloft when tho shrill pibroch sent forth its 
signal for the gathering of the clan and the Fiery Cross was sent 
through the country with lightning-like speed. 

1—3. His—Time is here personified. Ceaseless*—continuons, 
unceasing. Hace of yorep—mon living in olden times, old men. 
Danced—made us dance on their knees. Our infancy—us when 
wo were infants, Jarvelling...boyhood—trans. epithet; «when 
wo were boys and listened with wonder to the stories &c. 

3-7. Legends storet—a large number of stories. Of—in 
respect of, about. Ventures—adventures. Happed—happened; 
which befel them. Land or sea§—field or flood, Blotted—wiped 
off; swept out of existence. That be—that exist; i. e. they have 
passed away from this living and moving world. Withered... 
force—shorn of their strength. Wuit—await, used with a tran- 
sitive force, having for its obj. tide in 1.8. Verge—brink ; with 
one foot in the grave. Dark eternity|| —unknown hereafter ; grave. 

8—9. Stranded wrecks—vessels run aground and wrecked. 
As vessels which are run aground are out of their element, stuck 
fast in the dry sand, incapable of sailing proudly like other 
vessels which pass by them, so oll men of the past generation 
are quite out of date, stuck fast in their antiquated ideas, and 


5 The time wasteth (2. e. passes away) night and day.—Chaxcer. 
4 Where Abraham fed his flock of yore.—Keble. 
1 And broadswords, bows, and arrows storz.—Scott. 
§ I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Ofmoving accidents by flood and field.—Shaks. 
| Thou knowest it is common; all that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to efernity.—Shaks. 
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having little in common with the new genention which has sprung 
into life and activity. Zide*—the waves d time. Moarse—with 
a moaning sound. 'o sweep —to carry themoff. 

10—17. Live still who—there live sone men who. Dingle— 
narrow valley. Dell—valley. Knew—recogrised, understood the 
significance of. What time —when. Warning — note—signal 
of danger. Keenly wound—loudly sounds. Aloft—on high. 
Kindred banner—the banner of the kindrel tribes, Flew- was 
unfarled, Clamourous—loud-sounding. Yellid—sent forth thoir 
loud and shrill notes.  Yel/ed —is here used with a transitive force. 
Gathering sound —tho signal for the gathering of the clans. 

18. The Fiery Oross—When a chieftain designed to summon 
his clan, he slew a goat, and making a cross of any” light wood, 
seared its extremities in the lire and extingtished them in the 
blood of the animal, This was the Fiery Gros: or Cross of Shame, 
because disobedience to what the symbol impled brought infamy. 
Jt was sent swiftly through the villages under the chief and av its 
sight all from sixteen to sixty, capable of bearing arms were 
obliged to come to the place of rendezvous. He who failod to 
appear suffered tho extremities of fire and sword. Glanced— 
shot with lightning-like rapidity. Meteort—atransient luminous 
body, a shooting star, seen in the atmosphere. 


IL 1—6. The summer...joy-The rosy light of the rising 
sun in summer falling upon the surface of th» lake turned its 
blue waters into purple. he breath of the wesern breeze caused 
a slight tremulous motion iu the waters of the lake but did not 
raise any ripples, as tho kiss of a lover causesa slight tremor in 
the lips of a bashful maiden but does not make her break out ‘inte 
smiles. 

7—10. The mountain...eye—The shadows fung on the bosom 
of the lake by the mountains around undulated a. little, but, they 
were not broken (there being no waves) nor did they lie perfect- 
ly still (there being a slight tremulous motion in the watera.) 
‘The images lay on the surface of the lake, bright and uncertain 


*—\briyht, becauso the surface was lit up with the rays of the sun,— 


uncertain, because there was no knowing how long the shadows 
would remain in that state) —like joys anticipated by our imagination 
which are bright -being portrayed by a vivid imagination—but wn- 
certain—because there was no knowing whether they would be 
fulfilled or not. 

1—6. For Ruskin’s comments on this stanza, seo Introduc- 
tion. Dawn -for the rising sun. Reyjlected hue—rosy tint which 


3 There is a éide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken, at the flood, leads on to fortune.— Sas. 


f The vaulty top of heaven _ 
Figured quite o'er with burning meteors.—Skahs, 
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was reflected on the waters of the lake. Western breeze— 
zephyr. Just—merely. Kissed—touched softly. Stirred—caused 
the leaves of the trees to quiver. Goy—bashful. Trembled...joy 
— The construction is tembled for joy but dimpled not. Dimpled 
not—did not break out nto small dimples or ripples. 

7—10. Shadows—inages or reflections of tho mountains. On 
her breast—on the smface of the lake. Broken—i. c. the imago 
remained perfect in its outline, there being no waves. At rest— 
perfectly still, there teing a slight tremor in the water. Bright 
—radiant in the suishine. Uncertainty—it was doubtful how 
long the shadows wonll remain in that condition ; if the water ro- 
mained perfectly still the shadows would continue perfect in 
form, but if it broke «t into waves, the shadows would bo broken, 
To Fancy's eye-as portrayed by our imagination. Ruskin says 
these future joys like the shadows were never to bo attained. 

11—16. To the ligit—towardsthe sun. Chalice*—eup; the cup- 
like opening of the flower, obj. to reared. Reared—held up, raised. 
Of silver bright—the we being bright as silver. Begemmed —adorn- 
ed with dew-drops glittering like gems. AM ist—fog. Left—disappear- 
ed. T'orrentt—a violent stream running rapidly. 

16—22. Glistenirg pride—clear limpid water glittering in tho 
sunshine. Invisible...sky—hid among the fleecy clouds. Plecked— 
dotted with fleecy clouds. Sent...revelry—poured forth her joyous 
notes. So Byron compares the grasshopper to a reveller who sings 
his fill, Speckled—spotted. Good-morrow gave—sang their "morn- 
ing salute or welecme. Cushat dove—ring dove. Cooed—uttered 
were soft notes. Oj—breathing, Note the contrast. No sadness 
of the poet or his hero makes him ignore the gladness of nature. 


III. 1—6. No thought...blade—The fiery tumult of his soul 
was not ealmed by any thought of. peace orrepose. With impati- 
ent strides he walked up and down the silvery beach of the island 
holding in his hand his broadsword sheathed in its scabbard. 
Every now and then he looked towards the rising sun to ascertain 
the time and impatiently laid his hand on the sword. 

7—12. Beneath..its road—At the foot of a rock hig ready 
retainers were busily engaged in preparing everything for the 
observance of the rites so full of profound and fatal significance. 

» Ancient tradition had taught that such preliminary ceremonies 
ought to be performed before the Fiery Cross should be sent to cir- 
cle round the country. 

1—12. Assuaged—calmed. Storm—tumult, agitation, Abrupt 
impatiently. Impatient blade trans. epithet ; he, being impati- 


* On chaliced flowers that lies.—Shaks. 
t The roaring torrent is deep and wide.—Longfellow, 
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ent, laid &c. Beneath —at the foot of. His...prompt—his retainers 
were busily employed in getting ready. Ritual—ceremony. 

9—17. Deathful—fatal, destructive. Fraught—filled, pregnant. 
Such—i. e. ceremony. The cons. is, For Antiquity had taught that 
such ceremony was a meet preface &c. Antiquity—time-honoured 
customs; old tradition. Taught—prescribed. Preface—preliminary 
ceremony. Ject—propor, fitting. Take its road —be sent to circle 
round the district. Shrinking band —body of vassals recoiling with 
fear. Aghast—frightened as if they had seen a ghost. Impatient— 
restless. As—when. O(iffsCsummits. Dark sails—black wings. 

18—20. High...reclined—resting high in mid-air. Heaven—nir, 
sky. Reclined—resting ; reposing; past part., referring to she. 
Silenced—stopped the songs of; agrees with she. Warblers— 
little singing birds. Brake—thicket. The eagle being a bird 
of prey the little birds were frightened into silence. 


IV. 1—10. A heap...bore—A greatnumber of dried branches of 
the juniper and the mountain ash, together with splinters of oak 
split off by the stroke of the lightning, were placed in a pile. Brian, 
the hermit, stood by its side arrayed in his monk's garments of 
frock and hood, His grizzled beard and entangled hair served to 
hide from view a face from which all hope had fled. His bare 
arms and legs covered with marks showed the scars of the 
wounds he had inflicted on himself as a punishment for his sins 
in moments of religious frenzy. 

11—18. That monk...look—Brian had seen in a prophetic 
dream the lightning strike the pine tree. Thinking it an evil 
omen to Alpine's line, ho left his den in the inmost recesses of 
Benharrow to apprise Roderick of the impending calamity. 
His wild face and figure did not at all show the meek and gentle 
appearance of a christian priest, but resembled more the lean and 
lank appearance of an ancient Druid who, let loose from the grave, 
might gaze unilinchingly upon the sacrifice of a human being at 
the altar of his savage gods with an unfeeling heart and 
pitiless eyes. 

19—22. And much...curse—It was said that a great deal of 
pagan incantations was mingled with the spells which he mumbled. 
"The holy Christian religion, divorced from its true end, and united 
in an unholy alliance with pagan ceremonies, instead of softening 
the curse, served only to give a more deadly significance to it. 

2—12. Juniper—an ever-green shrub, Rowan—the mountain 
ash. Shivers—small pieces. ent—split off, F'rock—a long robe 
worn by a monk. Hood—a cover for the head. Grisled—markeq 
with grey. Matted—entangled. Obscured—darkened. Visage—face, 
nsed in contempt and disgust. Seamed o’er—marked with scars of 
wounds. Penance —punishment for sin, Sayage—wild. Impending 
—imminent, His race—clan Alpine. See stanza vii. C. ITI. 
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13—18. Had drawn—caused him to leave ; its nom. is danger 
'and its obj. is monk. Bosom rude—wild recess. Benharrow— 
a mountain at the east side of Loch Lomond, fien—appearance, 
look. Druid—the Druids were the priests of the ancient Britons. 
They offered human sacrifices. From...released—come from the 
grave again. Hardencd—ruthless. Brook—endu 

19—28. Heathen lore—pagan learning, Mixed—was mingled. 
Muttered, o'er—mumbled inartieulately, Hallowed creed —holy reli- 
gion, christianity. Gave...curse—mado his curses more deadly and. 
emphatic. Deadlier emphasis—more fatal impressiveness. Sought 
..prayer—requested that monk to pray for him to God. Shunned— 
avoided. Fager—ardent in the pursuit of the game. His bound— 
the limits of the hermit’s haunts.—JAf., or the limits within which 
the huntsman deemed it wise to go.—L. In mid chase—in tho heat 
and fury of the chase. Called of—gave the signal to the dogs 
to come back. Glen—a deep end narrow valley through which 
a stream flows; Strath—a valley of considerable size through which 
a river flows.—T' Desert-dweller—one living in a desert—away 
from the haunts of men, a hermit. Met his path —happened 
to come across his way. 

29. Signed the cross—made tho sign of the cross either on 
the body or in the air with the hand or finger. The custom of making 
the sign of the cross—the symbol of Christ’s denth—as a means 
i ong time among Christian 
= 2 and himself in order to 
keep off the evil spirit by the holy sign, or between tho 
intervals of his prayers.—L. 3 

30. Terror......mien—the fear of the hermit assumed the 
appearance of devotion, i. e. he was induced to pray only througli 
his fear; he was frightened into prayer. Ho was moro afraid 
than devont. Inspired with mortal terror at tho sight of the ghastly 
monk he looked devout for the moment and prayed. 


V. 1—6. Of Brian's..art—Mysterious storica are current 
about the birth of Brian, It is said that his mother was once 
present in a place far in the interior of a gloomy valley where 
the bones of men slain in some far off battle lay whitening in 
the wind and rain. The sight of the battle field, where the wormg 
of the earth and the fowls of the air rejoiced in the decay 
of tho lord of the creation, is indeed very humiliating, Such 
a sight might soften the hanghty heart of a warrior and make 
him think what a contemptible thing martial glory is! 

9—14. The knot-grass...nest—The arm of tho hero, which 
once had the power to break an iron chain, could not now freo 
itself from the long grass which had grown over it. The strong 
and broad bones, which once encased or protected ag by a shield à 
dauntless heart, had now become the resting place of tho weak 
and timid field-fare, 

LI 
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15—20. There...the plume—The nimble le i 
so fast that even time itself lagged behind, en pereme 
the abode of the slimy and slow blind-worm. There lay the h à 
of tho hero still crowned with the blooming wreath of VS 
for the heath-bell with its bright purple flowei ied the 
place of the bonnet and the feathers. Pass MUI RS 

21—24. All night...untied—The maiden remain iene ; 
this cheerless valley all through the dreary night. She carl ae is 
shepherd had paid her a visit, nor did any hunter remove her 
Snood, i. e. seek her hand in marriage. The poet means to 
say that she was unfortunate enough to lose the name of s 
maiden, without gaining a right to that of a matron, 

35—32. Yet never...unconfessed—Yet after that fatal night 
passed besides the bones, Alice never put on the silken snood, the 
emblem of maiden purity, nor did she indulge in maidenly sports 
and amusements. ‘The belt, which she wore while she was a maid. 
became too short. She never went to church to partake of the holy 
sacramonts—but kept her secret concealed in her breast and 
died in the pangs of child-birth without confessing it to any one. 

1—10. Brian's birth—sce Introduction. Midnight fold—a fold 
where the sheep were housed at night.—M. Fold—lit. ù sheep- 
fold; here the enclosure containing tho bones of the dead. Deep 
within—far in the interior of. Dreary glen—gloomy, cheerless 
valley. " Scattered—strewn on all sides. Bleached*—whitened. 
Drifüing—driving. Tamed—softened. — Mockery...artt —caricature, 
scornful representation of the art of war. Anot-grass—a plant; 
which creeps along the ground tying down anything over witch 
it grows.—AL. Fettered—bound as by fetters or chains. Could 
durst—had the strength of breaking. Band—chain. : 

j1—16. Bone—here refers to the ribs of the heart, Bueklered 
— protected as by a buckler or shield. To fear unknown—a stranger 
to fear, fearless. Timorous—timid. Guest—dweller. The word 
quest is very appropriately used, because the bird visits the country 
in the winter only and spends the summer in more northerrr 
latitades, Zield-fare—2 little bird that wanders or fares over 
the field.—L. Framed—built. Blind-worn—(so called from tho 
smallness of its eyes) 18 & reptile of the lizard family. Slime 
—viscous mud. Fleet—swift. Mocked at time—put time to shame 
in point of rapidity of movement i.e. ran a long distance in tho 
phortest space of time. The contrast is between the timid fields 
——— ————— 

2 There they 
4 But when all is past, 
+ O'er the weltering field of the tombless dead, 
And see the worms of the earth, and fowls of the air, 
Peasts of the forest, all gathering there,— 
All regarding man as their prey; Byr 
e 


lay till all their bones were bleached,—Tennyson. 
it is humbling to tread 
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fare and the fearless hero, the slow blind-worm that crawls and 
the swist-legged man that runs very fast. 

17—28. Leader’s—chieftain’s, Still—even now. Wreathed— 
decorated. Chaplet—a garland for the head. Flushed—flushed 
with colour; having a bright purple colour. Full—in full bloom. 
Bloom—flowers. Supplied—took the place of. Sad—dreary. Sate 
—archaic for sat.  Shrouded—covered. Mantle’s shade—either 
covered in her mantle serving as a screon or ‘in her shadowy 
"nantle.'—L. Sought her side—came to her, visited her. Snood*— 
see Notes p. 27. Untied the snood—married. Braid—plait. Gone 
was—disappeared. Maiden glee—the innocent mirth of a maiden, 
Girdle—belt. Too short—she being big with child. 

29—32. Sought—attended. From—after. Fatal—dendly. Blessed 
yite—the holy sacraments of the church. Or....or—either...or, 
Locked—kept concealed. Zravail—the pangs of childbirth. Uncon. 
fessedt— without confessing her secret to anybody or without 
making the confession to a priest and receiving absolution from him. 

VI. 1—5. Alone...flung—From his very infancy Brian lived 
a lonely life, away from his young companions. He was a gloomy, 
joyless child with whom no one ever sympathised. He put up 
with the sarcastic remarks which thoughtless and inconsiderate 
persons made about his strange birth and parentage. 

, 6—12. Whole nights...sire—He spent whole nights lit up by 
the palo light of the moon to mourn over his evil fortune in 
the hearing of the forests and streams ;—till becoming distracted 
with despair and agony he accepted as true the story of his 
birth which was commonly believed by the unthinking masses and 
tried to find out his ghostly father in the mists of tho earth 
and the transient lights of the sky. 

18—17. In vain..mind— The monks of the monastary filled 
with compassion for his perverse destiny tried to comfort his soul 
by religious instructions, but to no purpose. In vain did he pore 
over the large volumes printed in Gothic types and rich with the 
erudition of the age. The knowledge he acquired from theso 
ponderous tomes instead of pouring balm over his troubled soul 
gerved only to kindle the fire which preyed upon his soul. 

18—26. Eager he..men—He studied with great earnestness 
every book which treated of magic, mysteries, and charms, and 
of those black arts invented by inquisitive and andacions men 
proud of prying into the dark past and unknown future ;—till with 
brain inflamed, and nerves excited to an unusual degree, by the 
study of’ magic, and a heart racked by the horrid mystery of 
his birth, he was driven to leave the world and hide himself in the 
dreary den of Benharrow—away from the happy haunts of men. 


* The lassie lost her silken snood.—Scott. 
1 A sinful man and unconfessed.—Scott 
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1—i2. Qompeers—companions of the same age. : Moody—sullen. 
Heart-broken—sad and joyless.  Estranged—who was a stranger to. 
sympathy and joy, i.e. who never met with any sympathy nor 
felt any joy. Bearing—putting up with. Taunt —insulting remarks. 
Careless tongue—thoughtless, inconsiderate persons. Mysterious 
lineage—strange parentage or birth. Fiung—hurled. 7^0 wood...wail 
—in grieving over his evil fortune in the hearing of woods &c. 
Frantic—becoming distracted with despair. Received—accepted. 
Crowd—unthinking people. Sought—tried. Meteor fire—see Notes 
p. 79. Know—recognise. Phantom Sire—ghostly father. 

13—18. To soothe...fate—to allay the sotrow and misery 
of his perverse destiny. Cloister—nionastary. Oped*—opened. 
Pitying gate—trans. epithet; opened the gate for the sake of pity. 
Learning—obj. to wnclasped. Of his age—such learning as the 
times then had.—L. Unclasped—opened up to him by untying 
the great clasps of iron which fastened the books; enabled him to 
read. Black-lettered—the earliest printed books were printed in 
black-letter type (heavy type of uniform thickness.) Treasures— 
wealth of knowledge and wisdom. Food for fever—material to 
increase the deep agony which ate out his heart. 

20—26. Magic—enchantment; lit. the learning of the Magi 
or Chaldwan wise men of the East.—EL. Cabala—the mysterious 
system of interpreting the Old Testament among the Jews; now 
any system of magic and wonder-working. Dark pursuit—black 
art, Allied to—connected with. Curious—over-inquisitive ; prying 
with care into Nature's secrets. Preswmpttous—it is sheer audacity’ 
on man’s part to try to uplift the veil which God has thrown over 
the future. Fired—inflamed. G’er-strung—over-excited ; over-strain- 
‘ed, like the strings of a hatp screwed too much. Mystic horrors— 
terrible mysteries. Wrung—tortured. Desperate—in a fit of despair. 


VII. 1—8. The desert...grim—The dreary wilderness supplied 
him with supernatural sights befitting one who was the offspring 
of a spitit. He gazed earnestly upon the streams lashing them- 
selyes against the dark hills and whirling in violent agitation, 
till his giddy eyes conjured up the vision of a River Demon rising 
from the foam. The mist of the mountains assumed a definite 
shape and presented the appearance of a hag or a horrid spectre. 

9—18. The midnight...camé—His ears seemed to hear the 
woices of the dead in the wild wind which wailed fearfully at 
midnight. His eyes seemed to see lines of troops all lying dead in 
a future battle-field. Thus the solitary prophet, cast out from the 
pale of society imagined for himself a world peopled with ghastly 
and malignant spirits. One last tie of fellow-feeling however 
still bound him to the race of man. The only parent he knew, hig 
another Alice, belonged to the old clan Alpine. 


® Wilt thou not ofe thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach and sunsets show ?—Zmerson, 
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` 19—30. Late had he...clan—Of late in a prophetic trance 
hehad heard the shriek of the fatal Ben-Shie foreboding death and 
disaster. He had also heard, borne on the wild wind at dead 
of night, the clattering sound of war-horses galloping swiftly 
along the rocky side of Benharrow, where it was impossible 
for any mortal horseman to ride; the lightning too had riven 
the pino-tree on the hills;—all these boded rnin and death to 
the clan of Alpine, whose emblem was the Pine. He had therefore 
Teft his den and come to Roderick to inform him of these signs 
of the approaching calamity, and now he stood ready to pronounce 
blessings or curses as the Chief bade him do. 


` 1—7. Visions wild—supornatural ‘sights. — Tith—against. 
Torrents toil—the mountain streams contend against the cliffs to 
cut a passage through them. Wheeling eddi —rapid whirlpools. 
Boil—to rage, to be violontly agitated. Dazzled eyes—eyes giddy 
with watching the whirl of the tide. T'he River Demon—a malicious 
spirit that frequents most Highland rivers and lakes and delights 
to forebode calamities. Took form—assumed a definite shape. 
8—12. Noontide hag—a gigantic female figure—supposed 
to haunt the district of Knoidart.—1L. Goblin grim—a terrible 
spectre, called the Redhand, having one hand covered with blood 
—is a tenant of the forests of Glenmore.— S. Came—blew. Wild 
and dread—howling hoarse and terrific. Swelled—charged. Far 
—refers hoth to time and place. Battle-heath—battle-field. Ranks 
of death—rows of troops all lying dead. z 
13—22. Seer*—a person having the power to see future eyents- 
Hurled —flang, cast out. Shaped —bodied forth, imagined. Disem- 
bodied world—spirit-world full of apparitions, spectres, goblins. 
Lingering—remaining ; one last tie. Mortal kind—the race of 
man. Only parent—his mother, Alice. Came of—was descended 
from. Dream—trance. Fatal—foreboding death and disaster. 
20—22. Ben-shie—a spirit supposed to foretell the death of people 
by her shrieks uttered along the very path where the funeral proces- 
sion was to pass. Boding—ominous. Charging steeds—war-horses. 
22—30. Careering fast—galloping swiftly. Shingly side— 
rocky side, Shingles—water-worn pebbles on the sea-shore. Mortal 
—human. A presage of this kind is still believed to announce 
death to an ancient Highland family. The spirit of an ancestor 
slain in battle is heard to gallop along a stony bank and then 
ride thrice around the family residence, ringing his fairy bridle 
and thus intimating the approaching calamity. Augured ill—boded 
evil to. Girt his loinst—a Biblical expression for preparing to 
start on a journey, It refers to the fastening up of the long 


* He that is now called a Prophet was beforetime called a Seer.—Samuel. 
] He girded up his loins and ran before Ahab.—Aings. 
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garment round the loins so as to be able to walk more easily.— 
M. To show—to tell Roderick of. Ban—curse. Prompt—ready. 


“VIIL 1—8. "Twas all &c.—Everything was got ready for the 
ritual. Patriarch—the oldest goat who was like the father and 
ruler of the flock. Pile—heap of wood. Sickening—becoming sick 
and faint. Victim—i. e. goat. Zbb...tide—flow out in a red stream. 
Clogged—matted with blood. Shkaggy—hairy. Till...dim—till he 
Jost the power of sight and everything became dark. Darkness— 
of death. Glazed—covered his eyes with the film of death. 

8—12. Dim —an instance of the figure Prolepsis—the application 
of an adj. to a noun to denote the result of the action of the 
verb. The adj. dim, though joined to the neun eyeballs, really 
belongs to the predicate glazed. ‘The eyes became dim by reason 
of the glazing.” Grisly—frightful. Crosslet—a small cross; obj. 
to Formed—prepared. Cubit—18 inches, Due—exact. Shaft— 
the body of the cross. Limbs—the cross pieces. /ods—twigs. 

13—15. Parents—parent trees. Inch-Cailliach— The Isle of 
Nuns—an island at the southern end of Loch Lomond, still used as 
a burial-ground of the Macgregors. Wave—i.e. fling, cast. Grave 
—burial-ground. Answering—the yew trees sent forth a rustling 
noise in response, as it were, to the breeze. 

15—16. Deep—probably qualifies Lomond ; the deep waters of 
the lake Lomond. If deep be made to qualify breeze, the meaning 
would be ‘the deep hoarse noise of the breeze’ &c. But ‘breezo’ 
being a light, gentle, soft-blowing wind cannot possibly produce 
a deep hoarse noise. Soothe...sleep—lull the heroes, who lie buried 
under the shade of the yew trees, to an everlasting sleep. 

13—16. Whose parents...sleep—The yew trees, from which 
these chips have been cut, grew on the burial-ground of the Clan- 
Alpine. The rustling noise of the leaves of the trees produced by 
the light breeze that blew over the deep waters of Lomond soothed 
ihe death-sleep of the heroes who were buried there. 

17—20. Wasted—thin. Haggard*—wild-looking. A haggard means 
awk retaining something of his wild look. AMingled— 
conflicting. Woke—were roused in the hearts of the hearers. Ana- 
thema—solemn curses, pronounced by ecclesiastical authority. 


IX. 1—17. Woe be to—curses be upon. Symbol—crosslet. 
Of sepulchral yew—made of the branches of the yew trees that 
grew on the purial-ground of the Alpines. | Weep—shed, dews 
like tears. Dwelling low—graves. Deserter—i.e. woe be to him 
who forsakes. T'rust—cause. He shall..dust—he shall never be 
buried in the family vault or cemetery beside his ancestors. The 


Highlanders are very jealous of their rights of sepulchure. ‘May 


an untamed h 


® I know his spirits are as coy and wild 
As Zaggards of the rocks.—Shaks, 
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his ashes be scattered on the water’ was one of the deepest; 
imprecations which they used against an enemy.— Scott. 


.8—14. Sires—forefathers. Thrust—cast ont. Dwecrations— 


curses. Just—merited. Doom...woe—condemn him to suffer venge~ 


ance and misery. T'he word...took—the retainers of Roderick took 
wp the word; answered in response to. See Notes, p. 36. Forward 
step—with foot advanced. Fiery look—flashing eyes. Naked—drawn. 
Clattering targets—clanging shields. Strook—struck.* 

15—20. And first...woe—The vassals of Roderick at first gavo 
their responses to the anathema of Brian with a low subdued voice, 
but their voice swelled louder and louder till they yelled out 
their response— Woe to the traitor, woe !—with a discordant shout, 
even as a mighty billow, taking its rise in the middle of the 
sca, rolls towards the shore, and gathering strength and volume on 
its onward march, dashes itself upon the land with a deafening roar: 

15—23. In—uttered in. Low—subdued. His—its, billow’s. Course 
=march. Far to seaward...source—the billow springs up far in the 
interior.of the sea and then rolls towards the shore. Flings 
—hurls. Mustered force—collected strength. Grey scalp—hoary 
summit devoid of verdure. Knew the accents—the shout was 80 
loud that it reached the top of Ben-an—a mountain about 1800 ft. 
high. Covert drew—came ont from its den. Evulting—joyous. 

24. They knew...war—They instinctively understood that tho 


loud shout in which the curse was uttered was tho prelude of tho 


coming carnage of the battle. 


X. The whole of the stanza is very impressive ; 


of the children's curses is the climax of horror. Note the meaning 


of the triple curse. "The cross is of ancestral yew—the defaulter’ 


is cut off from communion with his clan; it is seared in the 
fire—the fire shall consume his dwelling ; it is dipped in blood— his 
heart’s blood is to be shed.—Taylor. 

1—14. Was hushed—ceased. Fell—rocky hill, Reswmed—took 
up. Muttered spell—charms uttered in a low voice. Dismal—fright-- 
ful. Zhe while—during the time when.—L. Scathed—charred,. 
slightly burnt. Reached the air—fell upon the ears of the people. 
Holiest name—i.e. God or Christ. Was there—occurred in his Spells, 
Had more...prayer—were more like a sacrilege than an adoration: 

epaid to the Deity. Kindled points—burning extremities, o rear 
*..spear—to raise the spear for fighting. At—on seeing. Dread 
sign—terrific symbol; crosslet. Sear—burn. The refuge.. fear— 
the place of shelter where he conceals himself in fear, Kindred 
fate—similar doom, i.e. his house shall be burnt. 

15—22. Volumed—in rolling masses, in volumes, Qlan.Alpine's 
-proclaim—shall make known to the people the punishment; 


* Such music 4 
As never was by mortal finger s¢rook.—Milton, 


o 


the mingling” 


— 
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Which Roderick inflicts upon a traitor who forsakes his chieftain’s 


* trust. Call down—pray God to inflict upon him. Wretchedness— 


misery. Infamy—disgrace. Goss-hawk—a kind of hawk held in high 
esteem among falconers. Ii flew at wild geese (whence the name 
goose-hawk). Jli—misfortune. Childhood’s...slow—the shrill inarti- 
culate accents of the children as they stammered ont the curses, 

23—30. Babbling—speaking unintelligibly or imperfectly, from 
‘Babel—where God confounded human language. rill—the lisp- 
ing or shrill ery of children. Answering—responding. Imprecation 
—curse. Sunk...red—may his house be burnt to ashes. Embers— 
red hot ashes. Meanest shed—humblest cottage. Hide—give refuge 
to. Houseless head—the man whose house has been burnt. Doom 
condemn him. Note the omission of the article. Shrieking—piercing.. 
Gave-—has for its nom. cave and pass. 

31—33. Goir-uriskin—A very steep and romantic hollow in the 
mountain of Benvenue. The name signifies the den of the wild 
men. Goblin cave—80 called because it was believed to be frequent- 
ed by spirits and ghosts. The grey pass... Beala-ram-bo—‘the pass 
of the cattle’ on the other side of Benvenue from the Goblin’s cave, 
*a magnificent glade overhung with birch trees by which the 
cattle taken in Lowland forays were driven.’ 


XI. 1—15. Deeper—The priest made a longer and more solemn 

use, Anew—again. Hard—with difficulty. Labouring—panting. 
Set—firmly pressed together, Clenched hand—fist closed tightly. 
Glowed—shone. Fiery brand—burning wood. Saw—should see. 
Sparkling—burning. Quenched—put out the fire of; has for its 
obj. points. Among—loosely used for in or amid; for among 
is used with a plural or collective idea. Bubbling blood—the blood 
which hissed and bubbled when coming in contact with the burn- 
ing wood. Flits—passes quickly, Swmmons—case in sppo. to 
cross. Roderick calls his calnsmen to flock to his side by means 
of the Cross. Burst—drop off. To heed—to pay attention to. 

16—22. Palsied—paralysed. Shuns to speed—ayoids the duty 
of hurrying to the rendezvous. Careless eye—the eye of the person 
who pays no heed to this symbol. Make...prize—deyour the heart 
of the coward. Sinks—falls. Blood-stream—this stream of the life 
blood of the goat. Drench his hearth—may his blood be spilt on his 
fireside. Drench—thoroughly wet. Hissing gore—bubbling blood. 
Quench...dark—may his light of life be put out by dark death. 

23—26. And be...beside—May the mercy of God purchased on 
behalf of all mankind by the blood of Christ of which this cross is 
the emblem—be withheld from him.  Grace—mercy. This sign— 
cross. No echo,,.Amen—but the slowly muttered response (Amen ` 
—_go be it) was not echoed back this time. 

XII. 3—10. Speed—hasten, fly. Henchman—see Notes p. 75. 
Muster-place—place of assembly. Lanrick mead—is an open space 
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or meadow at the north-west shore of Loch Vennachar. Instant 
the time—let them assemble at once; the assembly to take place 
immediately or instantly.—M. Heath-bird—moor-fowl ; grouse. 
Flew—was rowed rapidly. Prow—the front part of a vessel. 
So rapidly...hill—so vigorously did the rowers ply the oars that 
the vessel had reached the hill on the mainland before the 
bubbles produced at the time of launching it burst. 

* 11—18. Launched—started. Unbroken—i.e. did not burst. Ripple 
-~a small curling wave, Neared —approached. Silver—silvery with 
white pebbles. Fathom—6ft. Bounded—took a jump to. Lightly 
«.dand—the l gives the idea of lightness, agility.—7. ^ The 
messenger of...brand—the bearer of tho Fiery Cross, the bearer 
of a bloody mission. Brand—a piece of burning wood, hore used 
for fire. Blood and brand—destruction caused by sword and fire. 


XIII. 1—8. Dun—brown. Deer's hide—the shoes of the High- 
landers were made of undressed deer's hide with the hair outwards. 
Fleeter—swifter. Vied—pnt. Such cause...brüced—never before 
had you so important a message requiring such swiftness and 
agility on your part. Active sinews—powerful muscles. Braced — 
drew tight, stretched.— D. Bend thy breast—climb ; expressing 
ihe position of a man when he climbs a steep hill. Burst down— 
rush down tho slope. Springing —light. T'rembling —elastic. 

8—14. False—treacherous, because it appears to present a sure 
footing, but when a man treads upon it, it givessyay and the man is 
engulfed by it. Bound—leap, spring. Thread —pass quickly through. 
Brake—thicket. Questing hound—hound running in quest or search 
of game. Scaur—cleft of rock, something shorn off the mountain 
side.—L. Shrink not—do not hesitate. Parched §c.—if you 
foel very thirsty. Pause not—do not stop to drink. 

15—22. Herald...fear—messenger of war, death, and terror. 
Note the effect of the whisper-letters (fate, fear, and fleet) express- 
ing the dread and awe of the message.—T.  Stretch—run as 
fast as possible. Trackest—pursuest; you are not engaged in 
searching a deer which you have wounded. Pursuest...bough—you 
are not bent on finding out your lady-love amid the green arbours, 

20—22. Rivals —competitors. Pliest—puttest forth, Flying pace— 
swiftspeed. Warrior deed—heroic exploit. Are in thy course —follow 
in thy wake; depend on your fleet career. The Work you havo in 
hand is of a graver nature than searching a hind, or running after 
a mistress or running a race; your message means, danger, battle 
and death. Note how the d’s (danger, death, deed) express the 
dread of the message.— T. 


XIV. 1—9. Fast..rise—Note how the aspirates—fast, fatal, 
flies, huts, hamlets—express the panting haste of the message. Huts 
Se.—dwellers in Cottages and villages. Hamlets—lit, a collection 


of hams or homes. In arms...rise—prepare themselves for fighting. 


TT 
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Winding—circuitous. Upland—elevated ground. Brown—void of 
verdure. Zhey—huts, &c. Poured—sent forth. Tenant—occupant 
or holder of land on feudal tenure —L. Slacked his pace—diminished 


- his speed. Placc—Lanrick mead. Pressing—rushing. Left clam- 


our d'c.—he left behind him the men who, astonished at this 
sudden call to arms, began to talk loudly abont the matter. 

10—20. Swarthy—dark with coal and soot, JDirk—dagger. 
Cheer—countenance. Mower blithe—merry reaper. Swathe—band 
of grass or corn. Strayed—went astray. Mid-furrow—in the middle 
of tho furrow—muark left by the plough; before his work was 
finished. Staid—stopped. aiconer—one who hunts with hawks. 
Tossed—let fly. Left...at bay—he left the stag at a time when 
he had brought it to such a position that it must turn round and 
face the hunter, i.e. when it was about to be captured or killed. 
Prompt...alarms—always ready to obey the signal calling him to 
arms. Tumult—din and bustle. Afray—disturbance. 

21—26. Alas, thou...loud—This lovely lake should never have 
been disturbed by the sounds of alarm. "The scenery is so still, 
the hills and bushes reflected on its deep waters are so calm 
that the joyous flood of music poured forth by the lark, invisible 
among the clouds, seems to be so loud in its gaity as to disturb 
the peace that reigns over this place. Observe Scott’s habit of 
looking at Nature, neither as dead, or merely material, nor as 
altered by his own feelings; but as having an animation and 
pathos ef its own, wholly irrespective of human feelings.—4uskin. 

23—26. Bosky—bushy. Sleep so stilly—so still is the water of 
the lake that the images reflected on it being perfectly motionless 
seem to be sleeping. Too gaily loud—too loud in its gaity. 


XV. 2—9. Duncraggan—a homestead close to the Brigg of 
Turk. Appear—rise to view, ^ Peep—look forth from conceal- 
ment. Copse—thicket. Thy labour done—abs. cons. your work being 
finished ;for it is the duty of the headman of the village to 
take the cross from him and carry it onward to the next village. 
Their—huts. Lord—master. Stoops—swoops; descends. Shot...way 
- rushed down the hill. Woful accents—notes of lamentation. 

9—22. Load the gale—float in the air; are heard. The funeral 
yell—it is the loud plaintive cry of the mourners. A gallant... 
more—a brave huntsman and noble warrior is dead. Shall fill his 
place—i.e. he shall no more fight or hunt by the side of Roderick. 
Where...day—the hall is lighted by torches because the sun-light is 
shut out by the windows being kept closed. Low/y—simple, 
humble. Bier—coffin. Streams—flows. Stripling—youthful. But 
knows not why—though he is too young to know the extent of his 

Dismal—gloomy. Resound— raise, pour forth. 

22. Coronach—A wild expression of lamentation poured forth 
by the mourners over the body of a departed friend. ‘Tt was” 


generally an extempore effusion setting forth the good deeda 


lpss. 
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of the deceased. At the end of each stanza a chorus of women 
and girls swell the plaintive notes into a loud cry or wail, which 
is sometimes used without the song.—Tuylor. 

VI. This lyric is perhaps the finest example of Scott’s lyrid 
n For p of aaee condensed strength—the brief abrupt 
force of the lines suiting well with the effect of blighted hopes— 
the poem will reward the closest E —L. " a 

EE is... 'w—Duncan shall no more be seen on tho 
poe ite AAAI more be found in the forest. He has 
passed away like the water of a fountain dried up by summer’s 
heat, when our need was the greatest. There is the cheering hope 
that the fountain shall again spring into life—made full by drops 
of rain—but to us comes no hope for he is gone to return no more. 

9—16. The hand...nearest—The reaper cuts with his scythe 
the ears of corn when they are ripe, but Duncan has fallen in 
his prime and has not ‘come to the grave in a full age, like 
as a shock of corn comsth in its season” The autumn winds carry 
&way the leaves that are most dry and withered, but Death came 
to tnke him away Wher he was in the full bloom of life. 

17—24. Fléet foot...ever—His foot was the most nimble in 
pursuing a game, his advice was the most wise in the time 
of trouble, his hand was the most prompt in striking a blow, but 
he sleeps to wake no mote. Like the dew that disappears ori 
the mountain, like the foam that melts on the river, like the bubble 
that breaks on the fountain—he is gone to return no more. 

1—24. On the mountain—the cons. is, He who was to be found 
on the mountain, is gone; he is dead. He is lost to—he shali 
no more be found in. Sorest—most pressing. Font—fountain; 
Shall borrow—shall be made fall by rain-drops. Cheering—conso- 
lation. Y'o Duncan no morrow—supply comes after Duncan. Duncan 
shall not see to-motrow’s sun. Éars—spikes or heads of corn. Hoary 
—white, ripe. Wails—has to mourn for. In glory—man passing 
‘way in the prime of life. Waft—carry away. Searest*— most dry. 
,,19—94. In flushing—in full bloom. Blighting—death ; blight— 
lit. méans a disease of plants which causes them to wither. Qorrei 
—the hollow side of the hill where game usually lies. Sage counsel 
wise counsellor. Cumber—trouble, difficulty, Red hand—Possibly 
ready’ hand; red is used in the Lowlands for ready. If not, 
then, *murderons)—7. Foray—a sudden. irregular incursion for war 
or robbery. Bubble—Note how the redundant syllable, bringing 
into prominence an unmusical word (bubble) mars this lino.—AM. 


pov 1—6. Stumah—Faithful, the name of Duncan’s dog. 
re ee looked upon. His—Duncan’s. Lightning —lightning- 
e velocity. O'er the dew—by this well-chosen word dew the 


* My way of life has fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf,— Shak, 
LI 


———— 
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poet conveys the idea of a hunt in early morning when the earth 
is covered with dew and when the scent lies fresh. ‘A good 
jnstance of a poet's power of suggesting a picture by a little 
touch.—4.  Bristles* his crest—causes the short, stiff hair of the 
head to stand up; raises his head erect. Points—pricks up. Stranger 
step—trans. epithet, the step of a stranger. 

7—16. It is not...career—lt is not the soft silent; step of 
a man who comes to mourn over the dead, but it is the head: 
long speed of a man impelled by some urgent errand or mortal 
fear. Mujiled tread—soft foot-fall. Headlong—hot, furious. Deadly 
—terrible. Urye—drive. Precipitate—headlong. Career—course. 
Aghast—terribly frightened at the sudden apparition of the mess- 
enger of blood. Unheeding ali—without paying any attention to 
anything. Bursts—enters with violent haste. Besmeared—covered, 
Speed forth—sond it quickly to the next village. 

XVIII. 1—18. Line—family. To his side—round his waist. 
Speechless agony—anguish of mind too great for words. Opened— 
—ont-stretched to embrace him. Fond adieu—an affectionate 
parting kiss, And yet—it is very painful to part with you while 
the corpse remains uninterred. Yet I bid you go and do your duty 
as becomes the son of Duncan. Dashed—wiped off with haste. 
Gathering tear—tear that was filling his eye. Breathed deep— 
heaved a deep sigh to ease his heart charged with grief. Labour- 
ing—struggling with deep emotions. Tossed aloft—hastily put on 
his head. Bonnet crest—bonnet with a crest. High-bred colt—young 
horse of anoble breed. Essays—makes a trial of. Fire—mettle. 

19—36. Suspended...tear—She did not shed tears lest her 
iears might unman her youthful son. Unwonted—Malise who was 
2 rough warrior was not at all used to shed tears. His race 
is run that...on—Duncan to whom belonged the duty of carrying 
the cross to the next village, is dead. The antecedent of that 
is contained in His. Oak—parent tree; Duncan. The sapling— 
this chip of the old block, young Angus. His duty done—abs. cons; 
Gf he loyally performs his duty. Orphan's God—The father of the 
fatherless is God in his holy habitation,—Psalms, xviii. You—the 
mourners and followers round the bier. Zrue—who have proved 
yourselves faithful to the house of Duncan at many a crisis. Hest— 
command. To arms—take up arms. Attendant band—the hogy of 
x Varye—target, shield. ^ 


followers and retainers. 
e—A momentary gleam of fire shot 


37—42. And short-..cours 
from her eyes as if the warlike sounds—the call to arms, the clang 


of weapons—which Duncan loved so much—might wake him from 
his eternal sleep. But the temporary flush of excitement soon 


mbsided and she again began to mourn and weep. 


le his angry crest 9—Shak. 


z var brist 
Doth dogged war bristle Hs eng OR ; 


His hair did drist/e upo! 
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37—42. Flitting—passing. Znergy—firo and aniniation. Glanced 

—shot. Sunken—hollow (with grief and sorrow). f'aded passed 
away. Borrowed force—artificial flush of excitement. Claimed his 
right—asserted his sway over her; prevailed. His—ita, Tears... 
cuurse—tears resumed their course, began to flow again. 
- XIX. 1—8. It glanced—lIt flew with lightning-like speed. 
Strath-Ire—a, valley on the cast of Benledi. Gathered—filled his 
eyes at the time of leaving his mother. He left Sc.—it shows witli 
what hot haste he carried the cross; he had not timo to wipo off 
the tears. Teith’s young waters—the waters of tho river Teith 
near its source; a river is said to be young—when it begins 
life i.e. when it is near its source. Him—Angus, Wooded knoll— 
a small hill covered with trees. 

9—11. That graced...green—That ornamented tho d 
with the green verdure of its trees. How exquisitely Scott conveys 
the picture of the green trees mingling with the dark rocks by 
two touches of colour, sable, green! It isa good example of Scott's 
habit of noting colour rather than form. Chapel of St. Bride—is on 
the river Leny, one of the streams which join to form the Teith 
St. Bride was an Irish run of the 5th contury. Swoln—flooded. ` 

11—19. Though...... eye—The turbulent waters. of the Teith 
flowed in a confused whirl and produced a corresponding feeli 
of giddiness in the beholder when he gazed upon the are xs mg 
of the water. Reeled—was mado giddy. Sympathetic ef feck 
that grew dizzy with the dizzy motion of the water.— Jf. arene 
amid—plunged into the midst of. High—in tho air. mura 
axc mounted on a pole or staff. Grasped—held firmly. To guide 
and stay—to direct, support and steady his steps whilo walking 
across the strong current. Stumbled—tripped. Splashed—tlow of, 

20—26. Hoarser swell—more discordant sound ag if eager to 
swallow up the youngman. Raced by—flowed swiftly. For ever... 
heir—the cons. is, If he had fallen—then we might have bade 
farewell to him forever; he would have perished in the current. 
Asif...life—as if grasped rigidly by the hand of a dying man; refers 
to the rigidity that sets in when a man dies. Cross of strife—cross 
which gives the signal of war. Opposing—opposito. Chapel path« 
way—the path leading to &e. Strained—mounted with difficulty. 

XX. 1-5. Blithesome rout—merry crowd. Vide*—time. Gave 
her troth—plighted her faith. J'rombea and Armandave—two home- 
steads in Strathire. Gothic arch—the arch rising to a pointed 
top; op. to rounded or Norman arch.—L. The Gothic style (1200 
Nese, es architecture is a style with pointed arches, steep 
ae - It was mot introduced by the Goths, but the term 
i ic was bostowed by the Renaissance architects on medinval 

‘Y'e8 as ‘barbarous’ or fit for tho Goths and Vandals. 

se o mnom 


ark valley 


* The kirk was decked at morning tide.—Scotty 
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6—14. Bridal—the marriage procession or party. Resume 
§c.—proceeded homeward. Rude—disorderly. ^ Bonneted sire— 
the old man with the cap. Coif-clad dame—the matron with her 
coif or curch—the distinctive head-dress of the matrons. Snooded 
maidens—unmarried girls. Would not hear—pretended not to hear 
their playful remarks. Unwitting why—without knowing the cause. 
Lent...cry—swelled the merry laughter by their shrill cry, Min- 
strels®*...vied—the minstrels tried to excel one another in the 
sweetness and charm of their music. Zonny—beantiful. 

15—22. Downcast—fixed to the ground. Disclose—show. Tear 
—at parting from her parents. Blush—flush of excitement. Morn- 
ing rose}—as.the rose in the morning looks beautiful being washed 
with dew, so the bride looked beautiful throngh her tears. Virgin 
—modest. Kerchief’s snowy band—she has changed her snood for 
the kerchief or curch, made of white linen. Prize—the lady 
he had won in marriage. Closely—secretly. Cheer—comfort. 


XXI. 1—12. Churchyard —cemetery attached to the chapel. Fate 
death. Hurried accents—hastily spoken words. Gricf—teors, the sign 
of grief. Swimming—overflowing. All—profusely, from every part 
of his body. — Dripping—letting fall drops of water; thoroughly 
wot. From.,flood—on account of his fording the river a little 
while ago. Z'ravel-soiled —stained and looking dirty with marks of 
travel. Appointed word—the prescribed word. Linked—united. 

12—22. Holy band—the sacred tie of matrimony, of which the 
marriage ring is the emblem. Fell—cruel. Rose—dawned. Promised 
...Close—held out such hopes of happiness at the end. Before...hour 
—before the day ran to even song, before sunset. Plighted bride— 
the bride who has sworn to be his in weal or woe. Fatal doom— 
cruel destiny. Jt must—i.e., divido him from his bride. Trust 
charge. Brook—tolerate. Stretch—strain your limbs ; run fast. 


XXII. 1—7. Yet slow...heath—He reluctantly put aside his 
woolen shawl and, unable to tear himself from her, loitered 
over the spot. He gazed upon her lovely face till he saw rising in 
her eyes tears full of deep anguish at this sad and sudden 
separation which seemed to press the life from out her young 
heart;—but alas! ho had not the power to stop and soothe 
her sorrow. Without daring to look at her face again, lest his 
heart might fail him at the sight of her lovely face bathed in tears, 
he hastened up the banks of the rivulet tiil he gained the heath. 

9—12. What...vain—What were the conflicting emotions that; 
agitated the heart of the swift messenger? His heart was torn” 


® The bride hath paced the hall 


Red as a rose is she; 
Nodding their heads before her goes 
"The merry sinstrelsy.—Coleritge. 


$ The rose is sweetest, washed in morning dew.—Scof?, 
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by the agonising pain which a man feels when his long cherished 
hopes are delayed in fulfilment and by the painful recollection of 
the bright hopes which he indulged in the morning but which were 
all blasted before the sun set. 

13—20. Mingled...breast—Along with the profound restless- 
ness produced by hope deferred there nzose in his heart the 
pager desire of winning fame in the field of battle—the fierce, stern 
pleasure which the mountaineers feel when they dash headlong 
upon the firm phalanxes of the enemy bristling with spears, the 
fervid feeling of loyalty felt for his chief and clan, and the hope 
of holding Mary to his heart when he would return crowned with 
laurels from a hard-fought field of battle. 


21—94. Stung...song—Tilled by such thoughts he flew with 
frantic speed. Over hills and dales he came and went as the fire 
that flashes from a flint; while his lofty resolution and Strong 
passion made him spontaneously break forth into n song. 
1—12. Laid aside—put oft. Starting—rising. Speak—oxpross. 
Might—used in its original sense of could. Sped him—hastened. 
On—i.e. he gained. Lubnaig—a lako at the foot of Benledi. Sup- 
plies—is a tributary of, feeds. What—what emotions. Racer — 
now used for a race-horse; swift messenger, Stirred—agitated. 
Sickening pang—agonising pain. Deferred*—put off, ` Torturing 
train—painful series. Visions—dreams. Vain—because unrealised. 
13—24. Impatience—restlessness, Thirst. i i 
PaPe suae renew, Ion tere —eager desire. Martial 


fierce, stern pl - 
wpon—dash headlong upon. Zeal—ardent feeling or loyalty. ies 


ing for—telt fervidly for. With—winning. Red honours—distinction 
won with blood. Thirst, joy, zeal, hope—nom. coming after the 
neuter verb came. Stung—fired. | rac—hill.  Glanced—dashed 
swiftly. tigh resolve—lofty resolution. Feeling strong—powerful 
passion of love, Voulustary—spontaneous. Did not Scott mean 
anvoluntary ? 


XXIII. ‘The song is rather commonplace in ideas and diction 
and is not one of Scott’s best efforts. Its effect is produced 
solely by the variation in the rhyming.” : 

2—12. Bracken—a Scotch word, meaning 'fern?; must be 
is understood after bracken. Curtain—cover. Lullaby—a song to 
tull infants, metaphorically applied here. Warder's tread—the sound 
of the measured footstep of the sentinel on his round must soothe 

^ me to rest. Love—thoughts of love. Stilly laid—placed quietly 

` on the ground; laid low in death; laid agrees with me (implied in 

my; the couch of me, laid &c,, may be.) Couch—bed. Bloody— 

blood-stained. Thy wail—your lamentation may be my &c. Vesper 

30ng—evening hymn. Clouds...brow—overshadows thy beautiful 
pe Saar ee rie eet Wo; 

9. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.—Proverbs. 
' The heart-sick faintness of the Aofe'delayed.—Scott, 
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face with clouds of sorrow. Vow—pledge of love. All it promised" 
me—all the bright hopes of joy and happiness it held out to me. 
13—16. No fond...Mary—I must not give way to feelings 
of love and sorrow, when my clansmen are going to fight 
with the enemy. My courage must be screwed up to the sticking 
point like the string of a bow drawn tight in the act of discharging 
the arrow and my feet must be unfettered and quick in motion like 
the arrow. Fond—loving. Bursts...on—dashes upon, attacks. 
15—20. His heart...bow—My heart must be as prompt to act 
as a bended bow (bow the string of which is drawn to discharge 
ihe arrow) is ready to let fly the arrow. Free—unfettered in 
its movements. A time...fraught—I have no time to indulge 
in these thoughts now. I must be off to do what duty to my chicf 
and clan bids me do. Buta time will come when I shall be able 
to indulge to the full these thoughts of love and affection which I 
am obliged to suppress now. Feeling fraught—laden with thoughts 
of love Battle fought—battle that shall be fought or a well-fought, 
battle. Hapless—unfortunate. Dying thought—trans. epithet. 
21—24. And if returned—This sentence is ungrammatical; as 
it stands, returned should agreo with ‘enemy.’ It really agrees 
with me in the last line, as, How sweet will the linnet sing reposo 
to me if returned, or else I shall have is to be supplied. Linnet 
^—1n sweet singing bird. Sing repose—lull us to sleep by its song. 


XXIV. 1—6. Braes—slopes, hills. The ‘Braes of Balquiddér' 
are a range of hills on the north side of Loch Voil. Balquidder— 
a village in Strath-Tre. Rushing...strong—rolling far and wide in 
mighty billows of flame. Thy: alquidder. Ztavines—passes. Note 
the two touches of colour. 3 purple) which bring out the 
picture of the hill-tops lit with the lurid glare of the con- 
flagration and the bosom of the lake, hitherto enveloped in dark- 
ness, turned red by the glare of the flames, Glow—blaze. 

TM. Not faster...was—he cons. is, The flame does not run 
more quickly than, nor does it extend as far as, the voice of war 

the Fiery Cross summoning the clansmen to fight) speeds 
Miis swiftly) over the henth. Martial coil—the din and bustle of 
warlike preparations. Coil—stir, noise. 'Sullen—used in its ori- 
ginal sense of “solitary, (I. Bolus —alone). Margin—the men 
living on the borders of. Loch Voil and Loch Doine are two lovely 
Jakes. Waked—roused to martial bustle. Still—calm. To the source 
—as far as the district where the Balvaig takes its rise. 

12—20. Alarmed—unsed in its primary sense of ‘called to arms.’ 
(Al? arme—to arms!) Balvaig—a little stream which, flowing 
through Lochs Voil and Doine, falls into Loch Lubnaig. Swampy 
course—the river flows through marshy grounds, Strath-Gartney 
—the name of the northern shore of Loch Katrine. 1 Each man c. 
—each man who might belong to the clan of Alpine, Portion— 

7 e 
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Share, right. Buckle on—put on. Raw-—untrained, Were...crow 
—had not the power of frightening even the crows. 

21—28. Each valley...... blood—As slender rills, issuing from 
the tops of mountains, tumble to the valley below, where they unite 
into a broad stream which grows in size and sound and strength 
as it rolls onward, so small companies of men issuing from each 
valley and retired dale &., united into bodies of men which 
continually grew in number, strength, and noise on their march 
towards the muster-place, till hundreds of men met at Lanrick 
mead all ready for fight and slaughter. 

21—32. Sequestered—lonely. Mustered—collected. Horde— 
company. endezvous—gathering place. Owning—acknowledging. 
Tie—allegiance. No oath...hand—'l'he Highlanders did not account 
oaths very binding, but swearing by the chieftain's hand was 
regarded as a most solemn and binding oath. 


XXV. 1—9. Surveyed—closely examined. 
Scouts—spies. Backward came—came back. Truce—peace. Lay 
still—were quiet. The Grames and the Bruces—owned lands in 
Stirlingshire and Dumbarton. Rednoch, Cardross, Duchray are all 
residences in the valley of the Forth. Courts—court-yards, Wait 
—should be waited. No horsemen §c.—this shows that there is 
no warlike preparation in the castle. 


; Banner waved— ive 
notice to the clans to assemble there. Beacon— see Notos T me 


10—15, Scared—frightened. Jerons—birds ith 1 i 
living on fish. From Loch Con—from devouring ae AA and 
Con—a lake to the south of Loch Katrine, Wot—do ye know? 
The address by the poet to his readers, whom he takes, as it were. 
into his conten eee sleet trans. epithet, with so much 
anxiety gurveyed. "pair — betal mself, go, should be i 
Scanned—examined. Darksome ci dark cavo. eted: 

16—21. Cruel—hord-hearted, in rejecting Roderiek’s suit. Pledge 
—refers to Ellen. ‘Pledge’ is here used in the senso of something 
left for safe keeping. Ellen, the cruel fair lady, lived in that dark 
recess for safety from the king’s forces. Tongue—language. 

22—24. .Qoir-nan-Uriskin—the cave of the Urisks—beings 
with human forms but goat’s feet. It is a hollow cleft in the 
northern side of Benvenue, supposed to be haunted by fairies and 
evil spirits, It is surrounded by rocks and overshadowed by birch 
trees, so as to give complete shelter.—?. ^ See Notes p. 89, 

Saxons—the people of the Lowlands,  Grot—grotto, cavern, 


Skirts—frontiers. 


XXVI. 1—10. It was...grot—This cave was as lonely and 
rough a retreat as was ever chosen by an outlaw in hours of peril. 
The ravine upon the summit of the mountain opened wide like a 
deep wound on the breast of a warrior. Many rocks, which had 
been torn from the towering summit of Benvenue by the force 
of the earthquakes in the first stage of the world's existenco 


o 
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and tolled down the sides, were prevented from falling down by 
this deep ravine upon which they lay strewn in disordered heaps. 
These huge fragments of rocks thus thrown upon the ravine formed 
the rough cayern upon which they overhung in a threatening 
manner. 

11—16. The oak...Puturity—The close covert made by the 
spreading branches of the oak and birch-trees shut ont the light of 
the day and made the place dark even at noonday, except when 
some straggling rays of the sun chanced to penetrate into the grotto 
and, faintly lighting up its interior, gave ù short and hurried 
vision ef the dark cavern, even as the second sight of a prophet 
gives a short and hurried vision of the dark depths of futurity. 

17—22. No murmur......rock—The profound stillness which 
reigned over the place was only broken by the rippling sound of 
the fountain streamlet, but when the lake was lashed into agitation 
by a storm, a hoarse sound, mingled with the noise of the wild 
water lapping on the crags, was heard from the cave. 

23—28. Suspended cliffs..there—The overhanging rocks in- 
clining forward in a fearful manner seemed ready to fall upon the 
cavern. It was from such a horrid cave that the wolf would 
have issued in search of his prey. It is such a cave that the wild 
‘eat leaves her young ones for safety; yet it was in such a cave that 
Douglas and Ellen cume to live for a time to be safe from 
Yhe vengeful pursuit of the king. 

29—34. Gray Superstition...gaze—Superstitious stories, hand- 
ed down from the groy days of antiquity, said that the place 
was the haunt of grisly spectres and thus prevented the common 

eople from coming near it. It was believed by superstitious 
people that the fairies frequented the place and that the satyrs 
assembled there to tread their intricate measures by the light of 
the moon and that they destroyed the sight of any. man who 
yontured to gaze upon their mystic proceedings. 

1—10. Outlaw—one placed out of the protection of law. Detl 

Yawned—gaped wide. G@ash—deep wound. Trench— 
lit. ditch. Staid—stopped their fall by receiving the 
Hürled—thrown down. Primeval—pristine, in 


—rayine. 
ravine ; 


rocks in its bosom. : L à i 
"early geological ages. In random ruin piled—the immense 


fragments of the rocks heaped in a disorderly manner. Frowned— 

threatened as if they would fall down. {ncumbent—overhanging. 

DIES. With...shade—uniting their shadows. JT'wilight—time 

*twint light and darkness. Sudden—givin a hurried view of the 
lace. Struggling—stray- Glimpse—hurried vision. Gains on—obtains_ 

Depth—womb, mysterious secrets. Waked—disturbed. Solemn 

still*—profound silence. Chajed witht—struggled with. Would— 

* All the air a solemn stillness, holds—Gray, 


€ From the sound of Teviot's tide 
Chafing with the mountain side, Soot é 
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was wont to. Break—force its way. Dashing hollow voice—honrse 
sound like that of the waves striking against the rocks. Spoke—indi- 
cated. The incessant war—the ceaseless dashing of waves 
upon the crags. Suspended—overhanging. With hideous sway— 
inclining in a frightful manner. Sway—bent. JVodding—trembling. 

25—34. Sprung—come forth. It was formerly the lair of wolves. 
For a space -for sometime. Grey Superstition*—old superstitious 
stories. Whisper dread—trightful tales. Debarred......tread—pre- 
vented unthinking superstitions men from going near the place. 
Fays—fairies. Resort—haunt. Satyr —a fabulous being, half man, 
half goat, Court—assembly. Mystic maze—intricacies of thoir 
mysterious dance, Blast+—destroy the sight of. 


XXVIII. 1—2. Eve - evening ; the level beams of tho sun as it 
set in the west, Shadows long —the setting sun’s horizontal beams, 
falling upon the trees, &c. on the banks of the lake, caused them to 
fling long shadows. Cf. The western waves of ebbing day. Floated 
—rosted upon the surface of. Bright and strong—adv. referring to 
floated; in clear and bold outlines, 

3—13. Chosen few—a few select men. Repassed— 
again. Array —battle order. Lays — loiters. Afi TER mind Sarees 
mood. Unwonted sight —unusual spectacle. A master should go before 
hisattendants who should follow." His men behind—behind his men. 

14—24. Page—boy servant. Attended on—waited upon. Break 
—force, Fair and gallant—noble and grand. Neighbouring height 
—adjacent hill. Low-levelled—horizontal ; by the golden light of 
the setting sun. For—as regards. Stature—height. Ohosen— 
picked. Every Highland chief had a body-guard, consisting of 
men picked from his clan for strength, activity, and entire deyo- 
tion to his person. As—that they were chosen men. Afar—from 
adistance. Proud step—haughty tread, Martial mien—heroic gait. 

25—28. Their feathers...strand—the tall statures, the heroic 
gait, the waving plumes, the floating tartans, the shining shields 
gave thema wild and warlike appearance which suited well the 
wild grandeur of the lake hemmed in by steep and towering rocks. 
Feathers—plumes. Group—body of warriors. Became —was in keep- 
ing with. Mowntain-strand—the shore of the lake amid the mountains, 


XXVIII. 1--8. Step reluctant—trans. epithet; unwilling to 
leave the place. Craggy—rugged. Hard by--close to the place 
Apart - aside. Obscure abode—secret retreat. It was but—it was only 
that very morning. Zo drown dc.—forget his love for Ellen in the 
wild excitement of war. 


* For Superstition wontto tell — 
f many a grisly sound and sight.—Scott. 
+ Hesaw ; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.—Gray, 
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9—12. But he..love—But the man who wishes to vanquish 
the potent charms of love by dint of determination has a more 
difficult work to do than the person who tries to arrest the onward 
march of the surging tide by an embankment of sand or to arrest 
the progress of furious flames by tying them with a string of flax, 

9—14. Stems—checks. Fetters—binds. Band—cord. Prove— 
perform. He essays a hopeless task. Eve jinds—He made the vow in 
the morning, but broke itin the evening. Restless—unable to rest 
at peace in his grave. Hovering—moving about. Ghosts are 
often supposed to haunt the places where their treasure is conceal- 
ed. Treasure lost—rofers to Ellen who has rejected his love. 

15—26. Deny...eye—refuse to see Ellen face to face to bid her 
a last farewell. Deny—the subjunctive is used for the sake of 
the rhyme. According to strict grammar, it should be denies. 
Strains...ear—bends his ear attentively to catch the sweet music 
of her voice. Anious car— trans, epithet, listens anxiously. Inly— 
in his heart. Waked...trees—caused the leaves to send forth a 
rustling noise. Sound—is a noun. Strain—the rustling sound of the 
trees. Wakes...high—pours forth its slow and solemn strains. 
Attuned...minstrelsy —suited to the sacred song Ellen was going to 
sing. Measure—melody. Sacred minstrelsy—i.e. holy hymn. Melting 
—soft or affecting. Attends—sings with the music of the harp. 


XXIX. Virgin—Mary, the blessed virgin mother of Christ, 
the Saviour, the Messiah. She was of the tribe of Judah and of the 
royal lineage of David. While she was not yet married, the angel 
Gabriel was sent from God to announce to her that she was 
to become the mother of the Messiah. As painted by the peu 
of tho Evangelist Luke, she appears as perfect in womanly tender- 
ness, joyfully submissive to the Divine Will, and with a religious 
training and mental cultivation of the highest order. 

1—8. Ave Maria—Hail Mary; the first two words of tho 
prayer to the Virgin Mary in Catholic liturgy. Mild— gentle, 
tender, Though from the wild—thongh the voice of suppli- 
cation be lifted to thee from alonely desert. Amid despair 
when plunged in utter hopelessness, Outcast=driven out of the 
pale of society. Reviled —slandered. Suppliant— supplicating, im- 
ploring. Undefiled—a translation of the Latin epithet immaculata. 
Her conception was immaculate. The angel said unto her, The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing which shall 
bo born of thee shall be called the Son of God.— Luke. 

10-24 Flinty couch—hard bed upon the rock. Down— 
fenther, Iider—a species of sea-duck, producing down of the 
finest and softest kind.— 7. Piled—heaped with feathers. Hover— 
be spread over us, Murky—dark. Heavy — charged with injurious 
gases. Breathe of balm—shall be fragrant with sweet scent. Stain- 
Tess styled—called immaculate. Foul demons —wicked spectres, Wont- 
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ed—usual, habitual. Bow us...care—we resign ourselves cheerfully. 
to our adverse fortune content with our hard lot when guided 
and protected by your motherly care and love. For a father 
§c.—hear the prayers of a child on behalf of her father. 


XXX. 1—10. Died...hymn—the concluding notes of the holy 
hymn died away as the music of the harp ceased. Unmoved— 
motionless. Attitude— posture. As—asif. Humble sign—respect- 
ful motion of his hand. Sun’s decline—the setting of the sun. 
The last...hear—it is the last time that I shall ever hear that divine 
enchanting strain. Note the omission of the relative that. An in- 
stance of poetic irony. It is the last time in another sense (ke is 
soon to fall by the sword of James) than Roderick means.—T, 

11-20. Goading— agonizing; lit. urging with a goad, a pointed 
instrument. His stride...side—he descended more swiftly with 
long steps down the hill. Hied—hastened; it has generally a per- 
sonal subject and is followed bya reciprocal pronoun; My hus- 
band Pies him home.—Shaks. Sulen—ploomily. Flung hina. 
threw himself. Instant — immediately. Shot—flew swiftly like an 
arrow. Silvery bay —the beach of the bay was full of white peb- 
bles. Hasty way—trans, epithet ; pursued their journey quickly. 
Latest...light—last rays of the setting sun. Lanrick height—the hilt 
overlooking the valley of Lanrick. Martial show—pomp of war. 


XXXI. 1—4. Various?—varied, diversified, 
ed, showed; Strayed—wandered about. 
be worn over other garments, Folded round "aj 
their bodies. Couched} to rest—laid as in a bed to ys HU 

5—11. Scarce..green—The colour of the tartans which enveloped 
the bodies of the clansmen corresponded so perfectly with the dark 
blossoms of the heather and the green fern that they could scarcely 
be distinguished from the heather upon which they lay even by the 
most keen and careful observer. Known distinguished. Curious— 
keen, careful. Deep—of luxuriant growth. Matched—resembled. 
Tartan screen—woollen mantle. A glimmer made—shone with 
a faint light. Twinkling—glimmering. Shade—darkness. 

13—19. Eagle plumet—the distinctive badgo of the chieftain. 
Wide—i. e. resounding far and wide. Stecp—lofty. Steady—firm. 
Feil—hill. Retuwrned—echoed. Martial yell—the cheer which the 
warriors gave. Silence...reign—the ringing shout died away and 
the solemn stillness of evening once more reigned over the region. 


Made—present- 
Mantles—toose cloaks to 


* He. in derision sets 
Upon their tongues a various spirit.—Milton, 
+ When unbruised youth, with unstuffed brain 
3 Does couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign.—Shaks. 
1 Oftallerrace, the Chiefs they own 
" Were by the eagle's Alumage known.—Scof£, 


CANTO IY. 
Analysis. 


I—XIX. This canto opens with more incantations. The clans 
are gathered, the Lowlanders are at Doune waiting the command 
to advance, and Brian tries by a weird augury to discover what 
shall be the issue of the fight. He takes care to magnify his own 
courage and merit in so doing, and declares as the result of his 
spells that the victory will rest with those that draw the first blood. 
Meantime the Douglas has left his daughter in Allan’s charge, and 
himself is gone on some secret errand, which he does not confide to 
them. Ellen’s fears are aroused. She feels as by instinct that 
her father has gone: to purchase, by surrender of himself, the 
release of Malcolm Graeme, whom they imagine to be captive. In 
vain the minstrel seeks to cheer her grief. She gives little heed to 
his song. It is hardly ended when Fitz-James again appears, bent 
now on carrying her off with him to Stirling, away from noise 
of battle. She has recognised his noble nature, and feels that the 
safest way is to trust him with her secret. He offers to stay for her 
protection; but Ellen knows better than he the danger that this 
would involve to them both, and declines the offer. So he leaves 
with her a ring, a pledge, as he says, which he received from the 
king, and which will assure her of the king’s protection. 


XX —XXVIII. He returns to his guide, who is really a clansman 
of Roderick, set to draw him on, in the belief that he is a spy. 
They set off eastward, when suddenly the guide gives a loud 
whoop.  Fitz-James fancies that this is a signal cry; but 
Murdoch manages for the time to lull his suspicions. Presently 
they come upon a wild-looking woman, taken captive, as Murdoch 
relates, in one of Clan-Alpine’s raids in the Lowlands. It had been 
her wedding-morn, and her husband had fallen by Roderick’s 
sword, Her reason had given way, but one passion, that of 
revenge, is awake still, She recognises the knight’s Lowland 
dress, and warns him in a wild song of his danger. He turns upon 
his guide, and bids him disclose his treachery. But the man takes 
to his heels, first discharging a Parthian shot, which grazes the 
knight’s helmet, and fatally wounds poor Blanche. Murdoch’s 
speed is vain; he is overtaken and slain before he can reach 
his friends; and Fitz-James, soothing the mad woman in her last 
hour, swears to avenge her wrong on Roderick.— Taylor. 


XXIX—XXXI. Left without a guide in the midst of foes he 
thinks that if he goes through the wilds he will only fall upon tbe 
foe. He therefore resolves to stay there till evening when he will 

he dark. When the shades of evening 


try his dangerous way in tl à 
EAS the woods, he journeys on through unknown ways in dan- 
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ger and alone, till on turning a rock's huge point he finds himself 
before a watch-fire. The mountaineer, basking beside its red em- 
bers, springs up, sword in hand, and asks him his name and purpose 
and if he isa friend to Roderick. He boldly avows himself a foe 
to Roderick. But the mountaineer, assured that he is not a spy, 
invites him to sit down and share a soldier's couch and a soldier’s 
fare. He tells the knight to rest there till dawn of day when he 
will guide him on the way. Then the two foemen sleep side by 
side tillthe dawning beam purples the mountain and the stream. 


I. 1—4. The rose...... tears—The rose appears most beautiful 
when it just begins to blossom’; Hope appears most bright 
when it comes to a heart depressed with dark fears; the rose 
smells most fragrant when it is bathed in the dew of the dawn; 
and Loye appears truly sweet when it is hallowed by the tears 
of our beloved. 

5—9. O wilding...wave—I place on my cap the blossoms of 
the wild rose, which fancy makes so dear to my heart, so that they 
may wave on my bonnet as the symbol of my hope and my love 
throughout my life!—so said Norman, the young heir of Arman- 
dave, at the time when the bright beams of the rising sun were 
xeflected upon the rolling waves of Vennachar, 

1—4. Fairest—most beautiful in appearance, Budding—putt- 
ing forth its blossoms. Brightest—by contrast, because the heart 


y nto a simile. As the 
light of the dawn appears very cheering and bright when it 
comes after a night of darkness and dread, so Hope appears very 
bright and cheering when it comes to the mind after the 
depression caused by dark thoughts. From—this use of from 
isnot common ; it combines the idea of ‘starting from’ with that of 
change. Cf. You from a Stranger to become my confidant, 
Sweetest —most fragrant. Embalmed*—sweetened by, suffused with, 

5—9. Wildingt—growing wild; a poetical word. It is also 
used as a substantive. Whom.. fancy endears—whom as an emblem 
of my true love, I hold dear to my heart. Bid—cause. Bonnet— 
cap. Wave—infinitive; move to and fro. Emblem— symbol. 
Through...year—all through the years to come. What time—at 
the time when. Broad wave—waters stretching far and wide, 


II, 1—10. Fond—loving and simple. Conceit —quaint thought, 
eurious fantastic idea. Love...tonyue—love for his bonny brido 
inspired Norman to give vent to this simple and loving idea 
in a half-singing, half-recitative way. “All while—all through the 
time, during the whole of this time. Stripped—plucked the 


* Those tears eternal that embalin the dead.—Pope, 
_ +t Thine are these early wilding flowers.—Shelley. 3 
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blossoms of the wild rose. Spray—a small shoot or branch of a 
tree; akin to spread.—7. Wakeful—vigilant. Sentinel—guard. He 
stood —he was stationed to guard the pass. Rung—sounded. Sprung 
— flew to seize his weapons. Thou diest—I shall kill you. What 
—is it you. Braes of Doune—the range of hills north of the Teith. 
11—22. Keen—quick, hurried, as applied to step, and penetrat- 
ing, acute, as applied to glance. Yidings—news. Hied—hurried 
through the country. Distant scout —remote scouting (reconnoiter- 
ing) expedition. Apart—away ‘from all his followers true.’ Misty 
—covered with mist or fog. Glade-an open space in a wood. 
Be your guide—conduct you. Slumberer—a person who was sleep- 
ing near him. Stirred—awaked. With...bow—with a push of the 
bow to which the string had not been tied. Seek—go to, Track 
—path. Eagle watch —sharp watch, keen as that of an eagle. 


III. 1—10. Sped—hastened. What—what news. Varying— 
various, differing from one another. This certain—this news is 
true. Band of war—body of warriors, an army. Boune—bound, 
prepared. At prompt command—as soon as the order to march is 
givon. The while—in the meantime. Princely powers —powerful 
princes and peers. Holds revelry - indulges in festivities. Wilt 
...loud — the army which has been collected at Doune will attack our 
native valleys. Cloud—the host of warriors. Speak—burst on. 

11—14. Inured accustomed to. Zo bide—to endure. Bitter 
bout— adverse turn of fortune, severe trial or contest. To fight 
a bout—to fight a round or turn of fighting. Zhe warrior’s dic.— 
a good instance of poetic terseness. ‘The warrior may bear it ont; 
his plaid is sufficient shelter for him ; but how provide shelter for 
thy bride? —7. Bear it out—-endure the crisis to the bitter end. 

15—23. Gare—regard for the safety of the women and children. 
Repair—to go, to take shelter in. Note the omission of to the sign 
of the infinitive. Maid, matron, §c.—obj. to caused. Charge— 
command. At large—freely. If the barges were allowed to float 
about freely on the lake, the enemy might seize them and 
thus reach the island. Moor—shall moor, shall be secured by 
fastening the boats with cables or chains to the beach. Dear 
pledge—objects of care and affection, viz. the women, children, and 
oldmen. The word pledge also conveys the idea of something 
deposited for safety. Secure—in safety. 

IV. 1—8. Well advised—it is a good idea. Bespeaks...clan— 
shows him to be the true patriarch of his clan; shows the fatherly 
interest he takes in the welfare of his clan. Augury—an omen or 
diyination by means (originally) of the flight of birds; (avis—bird.) 
Z'ried—attemped to predict the future by means of a fearful omen. 
Dread kind—frightful nature. Which, extremity —which omer 
should never be tried or practised except in a case of the most 
droadful necessity or in a time of the greatest danger. 


e 
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9. The Taghairm—a mode of enquiring into futurity resorted 
to by the Highlanders. A person was wrapped up in the skin of a 
newly-slain bullock, and deposited beside a waterfall, or at the bottom 
of a precipice where the scenery around him suggested nothing 
but objects of horror. In this situation he revolved in his mind 
the question proposed, and whatever was impressed on his mind by 
his exalted imagination passed for the inspiration of the disem- 
bodied spirits who haunt the desolate recesses.—Scott. 

9—24. Afar—in the distant future. Foresaw—saw beforehand. 
Events—issues of battles. Prey—booty. Swept—plundered. Merry- 
men—the followers of Roderick. The epithet expresses their freo 
and easy temper. Cf. Robin Hood and his merry-men. Scott explains 
it as ‘men of renown,’ not ‘men of mirth,’ Tameless—unyielding. 
Sore—very much. Cumber—impede, encumber. Kernes—light-armed 
fighting soldiers. Beal *maha—east of. Loch Lomond. Flinty— 
rocky.  Pikeman—spearsman. Dennan’s Row—at tho foot of Ben 
Lomond. Scatheless—withont being injured by the bull. This 
accident happened in one of Rob Roy's forays into the Lowlands. 

V. 1—6. Reeking—full of blood still warm ; smoking. Stretched— 
spread beside the waterfall. Their wild...toss—fling themselves fierce- 
ly;roll with wild violence down the cliff. Boss—the rounded projec- 
tion or knob of the target; here the rounded projection of the rock. 
Huge—gigantic. Ample verge—broad surface; generally the edge, 
here used for the whole face of the rock.—M. Hero's targe—a rock 
in Glenfinlas, by which a tumultuous cataract takes its course. 

7—8. Couched...dream—The cons. is, The wizard, couched on a 
shelve...brink, lying close where the thundering...sink, rocking 
beneath...sway and drizzled by...spray—waits prophetic dream 
amidst groan...stream. Couched—p.p. refers to wizard; laid as 
in a bed. Shelve—a slanting part of a rock. Its brink—tho 
verge of the cliff. Thundering torrents—the roaring waters of 
the cataract rushing wildly. Sini—fall. 

9—12. Rocking—moving to and fro. Rocking, drizzled—agreeing 
with shelve, not with ‘wizard.’ The shelve seemed to rock or shako 
by the impetuous force of the torrent and was wetted by tho 
dashing foam of the cataract. Their—torrents. Beneath—under the 
influence of.  Headlong sway—impetuous violence. ^ Drizzled 
—be sprinkled. Ceaseless spray—particles of water constantly 
falling. Groan—dismal echoes. Wizard—prophet. Prophetic dream 
—the inspiration that would foretell him the event of war. 

13—21. Gliding—coming silently. Gains—reaches. Bands—bodies 
of troops. Host—army. On—perched on, Blasted—struck with the 
Nightning. Broken*—quartered or cut up. The slaughtered stag was 


* Now o'er head sat a raven 
Who, all the while the deer was breaking up 
So croaked and cried for't, —/oAmsoz. 
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cut up, or as it was technically called, broke, and portions were given 
to the forester, the hounds, and the birds. Morsel—mouthful of 
flesh. Sullen croak—cheerless cry of a raven. 

22—97. Peace...tell—be silent. The words you are uttering 
would be considered an evil omen by any other person but myself, 
I am always of opinion that the most auspicious augury and 
effectual assistance that our clan may ever get lies in the puissant 
sword of Roderick and not in any omen which may be derived from. 
heavenly or hellish agency by that monk born of a spirit. 

22—29, Were—would be. Still—always. Hold—consider. Omen 
—his sword is the sourco from which the clan seeks defence. 
Aught—anything ; case in appo. to omen which is obj. to hold. 
Gleaned*—ledrned. To glean—is lit. to gather stalks or ears of 
grain left by reapers. Brow—slope of the hill. 


VI. 1-10. And as...world—While descending from the hill 
Roderick held a serious talk with the monk Brian. * Roderick,” 
said the hermit, ‘the man—who has but a perishable life, whose 
body is tortured with an agony of fever and whose blood is frozen 
with terror, whose eyes are turned into stone, as it were, whilo 
entranced he gazes upon horrid visions, whose hair pristles up like 
the spear of a wwarrior—has an awful struggle to encounter when 
he sees the dark veil of dread Future flang aside and its harrowing 
scenes unrolled before his shrinking sight. 

11-220. Yet, witness...saw—Let my limbs, trembling with 
terror, my pulse depressed with dread, my eyes deprived of distinct 
vision and my soul lacerated with acute agony, testify to what 
have endured for the sake of my Chief. No man can ever describe 
tho grisly spectres that camo to me while I lay wrapped in the 
hide of the bull, No mortal man except myself, who was porn of a 
living woman and an unearthly spectre and who was gifted, 
with supernatural powers, had ever lived to declare what he had 
soen in the spirit world, 

21—26. At Jength...strife—At length came the response— big 
with the fate of Clan-Alpine and its Lord—written in characters of 
burning fire. It was a message not conveyed verbally or embla. 
zoned on a roll of parchment, but burnt into my soul: The party 
that first sheds the blood of the enemy will win the victory. 

1—10. Hermit monk—the monk who had retired from the 
world. Word—talk. Fearful strife—awful struggle. Endowed... 
life—iiable to die. Shroud—covering, corporeal frame. Sentiont— 
eapable of feeling. Clayt—body. Feverish pang—burning, acuto 
agony of mind. Fainting chillt—freezing or stupefying terror, 


* To glean the broken ears after the man 


Th: in harvest reaps.—Shaks. 
[FA fey Ae And o'er-informed the tenement of clay. —Dryden, 


h! mercy, dispel, 
Yon sight, that it /reeses my spirit to tell. —C campbell, 
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Stony trance—trance which causes the eyes to be immovably fixed 
or turns them, as it were, to stone. Trance—a state simulating 
death in which the soul seems to have passed out of the body into 
another state of being or to be wrapped into visions. Rouse#— 
stand on end, Such—a mortal. Unfurled—opened. Curtain —veil. 

11—26. Witness—bear witness (you—limb, pulse, &c.) Limb 
case of address. Sunken—feeble. Harrowing—agonizing. Torn 
—lashed by. Fearful couch—horrid bed of recking hide. Avouch 
avow, declare. Living—his mother, Alice. The dead—his 
father, who was a spectre. Survived—lived to declare. Characters 
—letters. Living flame—burning fire. Blazed—emblazoned. Scroll 
roll of parchment. Borne—impressed. Branded—stamped. Spills 
Sheds. Foremost- Scott means rather ‘who foremost spills,’ but 
he has the picture in the eye of the ‘foremost foeman’ starting 
out of the advancing ranks of the enemy,—L. 


VII. 1—6. Zeal—enthusiasm. Good —favourable. Clan-Alpine 
-,,blood-—whenever clan-Alpine fought in a battle, they were always 
the first to shed the blood of the enemy, But first—withont our 
being the first. Surer—more certain than the chance afforded in a 
battle-field. Self-offered —i.e. who has of his own accord come into 
my domain. 7o..auspicious blow—to receive the first blow which. 
will be so very favourable to our cause. ^ 

7—16. Sought—come. No eve,..return—he shall be killed be- 
fore the sun sets. Red—for his bloody disposition, or because 
he had red hair. Bribed—by the spy. Zas...aside—has been com- 
manded to lead him astray. Dingle brown dark valley. Light 
—meet with; subj. mood. Those...down—those men that shall kill him, 
Note the omission of the article, His —refers to who, Show —tell. 


VIII. 1—10. Spear—spearsmen. Glaive—a sword or falchion ; 
swordsmen. ‘heir...wave—the two earls have unfurled their flags. 
Silver star—the emblem of Moray was three silver stars. Sable 
pale—the emblem of Mar was a dark-black dagger. Pale—a her- 
aldic term, a pointed stake. By...soul—by my soul, really. High 
—important. Move- advance. Noon...see—they will be here by 
noon to-morrow. Boune—ready. Meeting stern—severe fighting. 
For the place--as for the place where the battle is to be fought. 

11—16. Clans of Earn—clans inhabiting the banks of the Earn 
—a river in Perthshire. Strengthened —if supported. Well—to 
our advantage. Bide—abide, await. Couldst not —i,e. obtain any 
news of the Earn clan? Well—so be it. Man—defend. Shaggy— 
Woody, rough, Gorge—throat, pass. Roderick says “If the men 
of Earn snpport us we shall fight on the slope of Benledi; without 
them, we must now fight in the jaws of the defile of the Trosachs. 


* And my fell of hair i 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As if life were in't, —Shaks. 
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17—23. All...sight—in the very presence of the maidens and 
matrons who are placed in the lonely isle. Each for—ench man 
shall fight in defence of. Hearth...jire*—home and family. But 
why—why is the tear trickling down my eyes. Js it...eye—The 
thought of his fighting for his ‘maid beloved’ (Ellen) brings a tear 
to his eye which he affects to conceal by referring it to the cold 
mountain air.—L. Or dost...fear—does the tear indicate a mis- 
giving or fear on my part. Ill-omened—unlucky, inauspicious. 
Messenger—herald, harbinger. Doubt—as to the issue of the fight. 

24—34. No! sooner...targe—The spears of the Lowlanders 
could as soon remove Benledi from its solid foundation as fear or 
misgiving might influence my heart which is as unbending as my 
faithful shield. Sooner—more easily. Unfir—remove. Stance— 
station, base. Pierce—penetrate, impress. Stubborn—unyielding. 
Trusty targe—faithful shield. Each...post—let each man attend to 
his station. Charge—appointed duty or task. Bands—bodies of 
men. Obedient to glance—in accordance with the signal given by 
Boderick's look. Z turn...more—let me turn from the din and 
bustle of these warlike preparations and see what Donglas and 
Ellen are doing in the solitary Goblin-cave. 

IX. 1—10. Gray—bare. Fast by—closo to. Makes her moan— 
Jaments for the absence of her father; a ballad phrase. Cheer 
consolation. Poured on—spoken to. Unheeding—plunged in her 
sorrowful thoughts she hardly paid any attention to Allan’s words. 
Prust—belieye me. Well it was time—it was quite or high time ; it 
was absolutely necessary that Douglas Should seek &c, From—to be 


safe from. Rugged swarm—the rough, hardy multitude. Cowed— 
frightened; refers to the placing of the maids and matrons in the 
Approaching storm—impending war. 


lonely isle. 

11—23. Light—lamp. Live-long—throughout (jts life), long as it 
lasted. Shifting—changing its position. Darted—sent. Streamers} 
of the novth—streams or columns of light shooting upward from the 
horizon constituting one of the forms of the Aurora Borealis or 
Northern Light. Ride—ride at anchor ie. are anchored. Zhic — 
00 by chains or cables. Couching—hiding 


closely. Moored—fastened t I 
themselves. Fen—marsh, Stoops—descends swiftly. Rude racie— 
Abide—await. Peril—impending danger. 


wild mountaineers. 

X. 1—6. No Allan...on high—No, Allan, it is not what you 
think. It is true that my father said at the time of parting that 
he was going to seek some safe shelter for me, but it was only to 
Tull my suspicions and to lay at rest my anxious fears. But his plea 
could not prevent me, made watchful by my anxiety for his 


* For the ashes of his father 
And the temples of his gods ?— Macaulay. 


+ And red and bright the streamers light 
Were dancing in the glowing North.— Seoti. 
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safety, from seeing through his real purpose. When he gave mo 
his blessing in an affectionate but serious tone, the tear that rose 
in his eye could not conceal from me his noble purpose. 

7—12. My soul...strife—As the lake, which is ruffled by the 
slightest breath of wind, can reflect in * her mirror blue’ the imago 
.of the hard solid rock, so I notwithstanding the weakness and 
gentleness of my woman's naturo, can reflect orconceive the mighty 
struggle that is going on in my father's heart. When he hears tho 
reports of the impending war on all sides, he considers himself the 
unhappy cause of all this misery and bloodshed. . 

13—22. I saw him...pause—I saw the blood mount to his brow 
when the subject of the discourse turned upon your foolish dream 
that Malcolm Greme had been bound with chains (of love—tho 
Minstrel meant) which I had put round him. Do you think he paid 
any attention to your augury? No. He was only anxious for the 
safety of that kind-hearted yonth, Malcolm Graeme, and of Roderick 
(let me not deny to him the praise that is his due) both of 
whom were in imminent danger for espousing our cause. His duty 
was clear before him. His high sense of honour would not let him. 
hesitate to surrender himself as a captive to redeem the Safety of 
those who had risked their lives and property for him. 

23—31. Why else his...son—Why else should he give me that 
serious warning at the time of parting—If we do not meet on earth, 
we shall meet in heaven? Why did he tell me to seek shelter in. 
the Abbey of Cambus-Kenneth if he should not return by evening ? 
Ah me! I feel sure that he goes to the king of Scotland to set freo 
his friends by surrendering himself as a captive, He has chosen 
the most noble course which I myself would have selected if I had 
been his son instead of being his daughter. 

1—11. Pretext—plea. Kind—kindly meant, Wakeful terrors-— 
fear for my father's safety which made me watchful. Blind—prevent 
me from seeing through his real purpose. Parting blessing —benedic- 
iion he gave me at the time of his departure, Drowned—did not 
conceal or hide from my view, ized on high—)ofty, heavenly. 
Feminine*—timid. Image—refiect an exact representation of his 
noble purpose ; i. e. 1 can very well understand and appreciate his 
lofty resolution. Disturbed —ruflled. Invulnerable — adamantine, hard, 
solid. Reports—news, Rife—prevalent ; agrees with report. 

12-19. Cause of strife—Douglas believed that Malcolm had 
been imprisoned for having shown him the way and that Roderick 
had drawn the king’s vengeance on himself by giving shelter to an 
outlaw like himself. Z'heme—subject of talk. Id/e—foolish. In fetters 
tound*—the minstrel meant in the golden chains of love and 


~ © Her heavenly form. t 
Angelic, but more soft and /eminine.—Milton, 


t Fetters and warders for the Grame,—Scott, 
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affection by which Ellen bound Malcolm. Donglas understood it as 
real chains of iron. Wound — put. Trowed —trusted, believed. Aught 
—to any extent, or anything.  Apprehensive—anxious. i 

20—31. Let me be just—though Ihaye spoken very harshly 
of him and have rejected his suit, let me not deny the praiso that 
is his due viz. he is a faithful friend. Both—both are in danger. In 
our cause—for our sake. Dare not püwse— cannot hesitate to carry 
out what honour bids him do, viz. to sacrifice himself for his friends. 
Else that—else was that. Given- to me. Cambus-Kenneth -a famous 
Abbey on one of the links of Forth. James IIT. was buried here. 
Fane (L. Fanum —temple) chapel, abbey. Eve return...not—if he 
did not come back by evening. Hie—hasten. Make me known— 
discloso my birth.  ZArone—king. Friend’s—Malcolm’s. With 
his own—by surrendering himself as a captive. Had done—would 
have done, J/ad...son—if I had been a man. 

XI. 1—12, Nay—it isnot what you think. Aught~anything. 
Delay—hinder, postpone. Holy fune- sacred caurch. Fitting—suit- 
able, Visioned sight—my gift of second sight by which tho future is 
revealed in visions —Z, Prove true—be verified, Nor bode of ill— 
without presaging any misfortune or calamity. Gifted dream—se- 
cond-sight which is a gift of heaven to me. Beguile—deceive. Think 
+,-woé—call up to memory the events,—the coming of the stranger 
and the mournful melody which the harp sent forth inspite of all 
my efforts—which foreshadowed all these impending disasters, 

13—19. Sooth—true. Prophecy of fear—prediction of danger. 
Augers—presages, Cheer—hope, comfort. Would—I wish. Dismal— 
dreary. Spot—place. Jil-luck...grot—misfortune always hovers over 
a place frequented by spirits and fairies- Such a tale—a tale of 
ill luck attending a place haunted by fairies. This is the introduc- 
tion tothe ballad that follows.—Z. Wondrous—used in poetry ; 
wonderful. Look of woe—sorrowful face, Wont—accustomed. 
T'o cheer—to soothe your sorrow. Be it...wilt—very well, play on 
your harp. Bursting tear—the tear that rises in my eye unbidden. 
"Distant...heart*—she scarcely paid any heed to the song, for her 
heart was deeply occupied with other thoughts. 

XII. This little fairy tale is founded upon a very curious 
Danish ballad, which occurs in Kaempe Viser, a collection of 
heroic songs. The metre of this ballad is very varied. 

—12, —joyful. Jtis—it is to live. Greenwood—forest fall 
of aaa ey, Hanis thrash. Me erle—black bird. Sweeps— flies 
at full speed. Jn cry—barking ; a technical word, meaning the 
dogs are rünning eagerly after a deer. Ringin —sending forth 
stirring peals. My native...you-I am exiled from my mother 
country for the great love I have foryou. Hold by—dwell in, 


* He heard it, but he heeded not, his eyes 
Were with His hearty and that was far away. Byren. 
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Wold—grassy ground. Wont—are accustomed. Jt was all for— 
I slew thy brother only for the sake of. Zuckless— unhappy. 

13—20. To hew the beech—to cut the tree. Glaive—sword. 
For—to obtain or procure. Stakes— poles. obj. case governed by 
for. To fence—to protect or defend. Vest of pall—garment 
made of fine cloth. For—in place of. Pall*—used now only of 
the heavy, thick funeral cloth over the coffin, but formerly of rich 
mantle or cloak hence the material of which it was made, fine cloth. 
To stray—to play upon. Sheéer—cut a garment out of the hide of 
the deer. To keep...away—to protect yourself from cold. You 
must not hope to wear gorgeous dresses of the finest make and 
material but must make a cloak of the deer’s hide. 

21 -32. Fatal chance—an accident ending in death. Darklingt 
in the dark. The battle tried—the dnel was fought. Jortune...lance 
—you did not mean to deal a deadly blow, it was a pure accident 
that a fatal wound was inflicted. Vair—fur, generally the fur of 
the squirrel of which the dresses of the nobles and lordly ecclesias- 
tics were made in the 14th century. Sheen—bright. As warm—as tho 
bost wool or fur. Russet qrey—the coarse reddish brown homespun 
cloth worn by rustics. Gay—bright, Forest green—or Lincoln green 
a kind of green cloth worn by foresters, hunters &c. Lost—be lost. 
Still...Brand—we shall be happy in each other's love and shall 
bo all the world to each other. 


XIII. 1—13. It is merry—i.e. to live. Dlithe—merrily. Beech’s 
pride—stately beech rearing its lofty head. Side—trunk. ' Aze... 
ringing—i.e. he fells the trees by his axe, Up spoke—the up goes 
not with spoke—spoke out, but is contracted from ‘up started and 
spoke.—L, Moody—sullen, peevish. Z/fin king—the king of tho 
elvos—diminutive spirits who delight in mischievous tricks. Won- 
ed{—dwelt. Porch—gate. Ghostly shrill—shrill as a ghost’s. Why 
sounds &c.—who is it that strikes the axe upon the trees that 
serve to conceal from vulgar gaze our midnight dances on the green 
knoll. Circle$—dance in a circle. Cf. fairy-ring. Wold—forest. 

14—18. Fatal green—The fairies wore green habits and wero 
supposed to take offence when any mortal ventured to assumo 
their favourite colour. Up—start up. Hie—hasten. Christened||— 
baptised. The elves envied the privileges acquired by men by 
being baptised. If any baptised man fell into their power he was 


* Gorgeous tragedy in sceptred Aad? come sweeping by—Ailton. 
+ The wakeful bird sits darZZng.— Milton. 
$ This land where I have woned thus Yong.—Senser. 
Where he wons in forest wila.—A/i/ton. 
$ Merry elves their morris pacing — 
Emerald rings on brown heath tracing.—Scot?, 9 
VW For I ride on a milk-white steed, 
And aye nearest the town 
Because I was a christened kniglit 
They gave me that renown. 
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always given a certain precedence. For cross...ban— you will not 
fly away on seeing a cross, or the sign of a cross made on the body 
or in the air, or on hearing the sound of prayers, hymns, or 
vurses uttered in a low voice, because you are baptised yourself. 

19—22. Lay on him—afflict him with. Curse... heart—curse 
him so that his heart might pine away and become dry as dust. Curse 
...eye*—curse him that tired Nature's sweet restorer balmy sleep 
may never visit his eyes. Till he...to die—till maddened with suffer- 
ing he would wish to die and be at rest, but even the boon of death 
would be refused to him. Vor—but not. 

XIV. 1—15. Stilled—stopped, ceased. Blaze—fire. —Raisce— 
kindle. Hideous—frightful. Orossed—made the sign of the cross 
upon his body to ward off the evil spirit. Blessed—prayed Ged 
to bless him. Sign—of the cross. Quoth—spoke. Gris/y—hidoous. 
Bloody—guilty of bloodshed, the hand of a murderer. Void of— 
devoid of, free from. Bold of mood—bold in respect of mood, of 
a courageous disposition. /t cleaves—the blood sticks to his 
hand and all great Neptune's ocean will not wash it clean. 

16—25. Kindly blood—the blood of thine own kindred or 
kinsman. So ‘the kindly fruits of the earth,’ is said to mean, 
not fruits produced by kindly earth, but fruits according to their 
different kind.—Z. Ethert—her brother. Spotless—pure, Conjure 
—solemnly adjure. Himt—by Christ. To show—to tell. Whence 
&c.—from what place you have come. Errand—business. 

XV. ‘The dwarf now describes the illusory character of the splen- 
dours of the Fairy-land and how he became one of its denizens. 

1—12. Tis merry...ape—The Fairy-land presents a joyous 
appearance when the birds sing sweetly and the courtiers, mounted 
on their gaily caparisoned horses, accompany the fairy-king. All 
this pomp and pageant is very bright and glittering in appearance 
but quite fantastic and illusory in its nature, even like the rays of 
the wintry sun which are very bright and glittering in appearance 
but quite ineffectual to impart a genial warmth or to thaw the ice 
and snow upon which they fall. Our changeable forms too assume 
various shapes like the variable rays of the sun; sometimes we 
take the form of a brave knight or a lovely lady, at other times we 
assume the shape of a deformed dwarf or a grinning ape. 

13—21. It was...own—It was just before sun-rise when the 
earth was wrapped with akind of half-light, half-shade, and when 
the Elfin-king has power over the mortals on earth that I fell in 
a wicked combat and, while hovering between life and death, 
was carried to the cheerless region of the fairy-king. If I could 
find a brave woman who had courage enough to make the sign of; 
the cross thrice upon my brow, I might get back my human shape. 


® Sleep shall neither night nor day 
. Hang upon his pent-house lid.—Shaks. 
Y Thou believest there is one God ; the devils also believe, and tremble.—/James. 
8 
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22—29. She crossed...Brand—The brave lady made the sign of 
the cross upon his brow once; she did it twice. The colour of tho 
spectre grew more sepulchral and the cave was wrapped with 
a deeper gloom. She made the sign thrice, when lo! upsprang 
from the deformed dwarf the most handsome knight that ever 
lived on the Scottish soil—even as the genius of the sculptor calls 
up the most lovely figure out of a shapeless mass of stone. 

1—12. Qourt—courtiers. Bit—the metal part of the bridle in- 
serted in the horse's mouth which the steed bites—Z. All is...showw 
— No fact respecting Fairy-land seems to be better ascertained 
than the fantastic and illusory nature of their apparent pleasure 
and splendour.—Scott. Glistening show—mere glitter and show. 
Idle—feeble. Dart—throw.  Fading—transient. Varied—refers to 
the diverse hues of the rays when they are reflected upon the ice. 
Gleam—beam of the sun. Inconstant—fickle, changing. Who— 
agrees with ‘we’ implied in ‘our shape.’ 


13—16. Between..day—in the morning twilight. Cf. The 
witching hour of night when church-yards yawn.—Shaks, Has 
power—can exert his baleful influence over man on earth. 
Sunk down—was slain. Sinful fray—unholy, wicked combat. Fray 
—affray, broil. ’Z'wist...death*—hbefore life was quite extinct, 
while trembling on the verge of eternity. Snatched—carried. 

17—31. Bower—home, hall. Wist I—did I know, if I knew. Wis: 
is the true past tense of wit (Witan—to know. Sans. vid—to see.) 
Cf. He wist not what to say. Mortal mold—human shape. Crossed 
—marked his brow with the sign of the cross, Fouler—more fright- 
ful. Goblin hue—ghastly colour. Beneath her hand—as a piece of 
sculpture rises beneath the hand of the artist. Mold—soil, earth. 

32. But merrier.....- ringing—But their hearts danced more 
merrily when the church-bells of the Dunfirmline Abbey rang 
a merry peal to celebrate the marriage of Richard and Alice. 
Dunfirmline—a town in the west of Fife with an Abbey. The 
word ‘grey’ fixes the allusion to the Abbey church.—T. 

‘32. Grey—because of the hoary antiquity of the Abbey which was 
founded by king Malcolm and his queen about 1075. It was the 
Abbey of the Grey Friars and was the burial-place of Robert Bruce 
and many other Scottish kings. Cf. Grey superstition. 


XVI. 1—10. Minstrel sounds—the music of the harp and the 
song of the minstrel. Steepy—somewhat high. Glade—forest-path. 
Martial step—firm, regular tread like that of a soldier. Stately mien 
—noble appearance. Remembrance claims—reminds us of, demands 
that we should call to mind or recognise. Beheld—him is understood. 


* And a dead sleep came over me 
And from my horse I fell— 
"The Queen ot Fairies caught me 
In yon green hill to dwell.—Zaant. 
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äs in a dream—the sudden appearance of the knight overwhelmed 
her with so much surprise that she took him to be a mere vision 
teen in a dream. Scarce suppressed—restrained herself from 
screaming out with great difficulty. Evil hap—ill luck. 

11—19. Bids—enables me to look upon your lovely face once 
more. By promise bownd—in accordance with the promise he 
made to me when last we met. Former guide—the mountaineer 
who showed him the path when he left the lonly isle. “Now with 
a trusty mountain guide, He parts.” Vide. II. St. vii. Betimes—at 
an early hour; time is used with an adverbial genitive termination. 
Cf, Go thy ways, Marsha/led—guided. Bourne—(Burn*—a river) 
stream. Aournet—also means boundary, limit, Happy path—trans. 
epithet; he showed the path to me who was very happy to' return 
to you. Of guarded pass—that the passes were guarded. 

19—28. By my faith—good faith, to which belted knights by the 
laws of chivalry were sworn.—L. Aught augur scathe] —anything 
that could infer or indicate danger. Note the omission of the 
relative. Kern—see Notes p. 106. Conjure—make him swear. Sure— 
in safety. Prompted— urged. Serf—slave. Had not been—would not 
have been. By love—influenced by love, &c. Unknown tohim— 
without the knowledge of Roderick. Unknown —might have u proleptic 
use; as, to guide thee so as to be unknown to Roderick. 


XVII. 1—14. Dear— precious ; valuable. Since...thee—since you 
have thought it worthy of your care. Hold—regard. Idle breath— 
of no account, quite worthless. When love...death—I regard life of 
no account when love or honour is to be sacrificed to preserve it. 
I am perfectly willing to sacrifice my life if I can win love or 
honour by it. Weighed—compared. Profit...chance—avail myself 
fully of the opportunity thus presented to me. Purpose—object.: 
Bear—carry, take you away from. Wild—wilderness. Blossom—a 
beautiful delicate creature like yourself, Smiled—looked gay, lived. 
By this...hand—taking Ellen's hand. Faraway from. Frantic— 
violent. Feud—deadly quarrel. Wait—are ready. Bower—palace. 

15—20. O! hush...track—O! speak no more. It would be 
sheer coquetry to say that I do not understand your feelings. 
X have already acted very foolishly in listening with delight to 
your flattering compliments when you came last to the lonely isle, 
The encouragement I gave you on that occasion has prompted 
you to come again through paths beset with peril at this critical 
moment to this scene of blood and war. 

"21—27. And, how...first—Oh! how can I remedy this sad work 
wrought by my foolish feminine vanity. My heart is torn 


* My little boat can safely pass the perilous Gox7n,—Ska&s. 
+ The undiscovered country, from whose dour 
No traveller returns.—Shaks. 
1 This life of mine 
1 guard as God's high gift from scathe and wrong:— Tennyson. 
E 
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with contending emotions. There is one way to got out of this 
dilemma. Yes, I shall lay bare my whole heart before the stranger. 
I am to blame for the mischief wrought by my silly and selfish 
conduct. I must purchase the pardon of the stranger by frankly 
telling him that my heart is given to another and it was a shame 
on my part to have encouraged his advances. But let me not 
reveal to him my real secret at first. Let me see if I can dissuade 
him from his purpose by telling him that my father is an outlaw. 

27—36. My father...depart—My father has been banished 
from his country and placed out of the protection of the law. 
‘A. reward has been offered for his life. It would be a disgrace for 
you to take me for your bride. Ah! what I have told you does not 
deter you from your purpose ; you are still determined to urge your 
suit. Well, then, let me tell the realtrnth. There is a young 
man, if he is still alive, exposed to imminent risk of life for 
me and my father. My heart is given to him. Now I have 
told you.the inmost thoughts of my heart. I pray you gener- 
ously to forgive my folly and leave this place where you may 
not do me any good but where your presence is likely to prove 
a source of danger both to yourself and to me. 

15—24. Hush—be silent. Female art—feminine artifice, coquetry. 
Read...heart—understand your feelings. Selfish—because forget- 
ful of her love for Malcolm she delighted in listening to the 
stranger's compliments. Idly...soothed—foolishly delighted. Fatal— 
so fraught with danger to the stranger. Bait—allurement, Lured— 
tempted. Deathful hour—dangerous time. — Z'rack—path. Atone— 
remedy. Wreck—the dreadful calamity. Brought on— caused to 
happen. Struggling—full of conflicting emotions, remorse for her 
foolish conduct, maiden reserve and pride, pity for the stranger 
with whose feelings she has trifled &c. Bosom—case of address. 
Forth it shall—it shall come forth ; I shall confess everything. 

25—36. Thou—she addresses herself. Light folly—silly vanity, 
frivolous foolish conduét. Bears the blame—is to be blamed for 
what has occurred. With—by revealing. Shame—shameful conduct, 
viz. toying with the heart of a person when her affections were 
engaged elsewhere. Under ban—out-lawed. The price...head—a re- 
ward is offered for his head; any one who will kill him will be 
rewarded. The chief priests refused to put the silver pleces of 
Judas into the treasury ‘because it is the price of blood.’—Matthew. 
Tt were infamy—it would be a shame for you to marry me. Still— 
—if you urge your suit in spite of what Ihavetold you, 1f 
yet he is—if he is still alive; she thinks that he has perished under 
the royal vengeance. Bxtremity—imminent peril. Hast —knowest. 

XVIII. 1—11. Wily train—cunning artifice. Fickle—change- 
able; inconstant, To gain—to win. Here—in .the case of Ellen. 
Knew—by past experience. Them—refers to train; should be i? 
according to strict grammar. There...lie—there was no coquettish 
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look in her eye to show that she did not really mean what she had 
so positively affirmed. o give...lie—to prove her positive state- 
ments to be false. In maiden confidence—in all the truth and 
innocence becoming a maiden. Mantled—suffused. The blood—deep 
blush. Of deep...agony—expressing the profound anguish of her 
heart. As...doom—as if death had snatched him away from this 
earth. Sorrowing...tomb—shedding tears for him beside his grave. 

12—24. Hope...sympathy—His looks showed that he had given 
up all hope of winning the maiden's heart; but for all that he did 
not cease to feel sympathy for her sorrows. Proferred—offered. 
To attend her side—to remain with her and watch over her as a 
friend, companion, and brother. Safer...apart—it is better for both 
that we go apart. Go—should go. The sentence ‘we go apart’ is the 
subject to the verb is understood. Wily—deceitful. Conjct...shade 
—to conceal the profound emotions raging in his mind. Made— 
took. Crossed,..brain—occurred to his mind. 


XIX. 1—13. It chanced &c.—Once in a battle it so happened 
ihat my sword was the humble means of saving the life of the 
king of Scotland. Preserved—saved. Bade—ordered me. Boon to 
crave—favour to ask. I would name—I wished to mention. Courtly 
lord—4 lord dancing attendance at the king's court. Whose castle Sc. 
—who depends for his safety not upon a barricaded castle but upon 
his helmet and shield. Lordship—domain, possession in land. Em- 
battled-field—field where battles had been fought and won. I own no 
other territory but the field of battle. Reck of—care for. 

13—27. State—rank. Thy hand—give mo thy hand, — Usher—a 
royal officer who introduces strangers or walks before persons of rank. 
Signet—a ring containing a signet or private seal. Secwre...way— 
enable you to gain access to the king. Suit—favour. Ransom... 
pledge—fulfilment of the promise he made to me. Circlet—ring. 
On—on her finger. Aghast—overwhelmed with astonishment as 
if he saw a ghost flit by him. Shot—he passed so swiftly that Allan 
could not warn him of his treacherous guide. Past—near, by ; adv. 
Wending—descending. Ridges—the steep slopes on the back. 


XX. 1—4. Noontide...hill—It was mid-day and everything 
was still on the hill. This personification of Nature is quite in the 
spirit of Greek mythology. So Shelley brings showers to the flowers 
when laid in their noonday dreams. | Whooped—shouted. High— 
loudly. Signal cry—cry intended to give notice to your friends. 

5—14. Stammered forth—answered slowly and with hesitation. 
Scare frighten. Dainty fare—delicious food. Knew—recognized his 
brave horse. Perchance—perhaps. Whistle &/c,—if you make any 
kind of noise. Jealous—suspicious of each other. Fared—proceeded. 
Cf. So on he fares, and to the border comes, Of Eden.—AMilton. Upon 
his guard—each cautiously watching the movements of the other. 
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XXI. 1—2. Wound—passed circuitously round ; having for its 
nom. path and obj. ledge. Path—is personified. Dizzy—giddy on 
account of its great height. Zedge—ridge or shelf of rocks, hero 
refers to the surface of the steep hill. Edge—verge, border. The 
plain meaning is, The path went circuitously round the verge of 
a steep rock. Lo—signifies the sudden appearance of the person. 

3—10. Wasted—emaciated with care and sorrow. Blighted— dis- 
figured by constant exposure to. Wrath—influence, violence. Tattered 
—torn, thread-bare. Weeds—garments. Now confined to a widow's 
weeds, but once used indiscriminately.— 7. Wild array—i.e. the 
clothes were arranged in a wild way. Glancing—casting a sudden 
vapid look upon; used with a transitive force and governs eye 
in the obj. case. Restless—wandering. Seemed...spy—thongh sho 
appeared not to notice anything, yet she closely watched every- 
thing. 7o spy—to view secretly. Wreathed—decorated with garlands 
of. Gaudy broom—the broom has a bright yellow flower. Plume oj 
feathers—a bundle of feathers. 

11—16. To fling—to cast. Dusky—dark. Such spoils...goat— 
to gather these feathers she went over perilous crags and cliffs to 
places so narrow and steep as scarcely to allow a footing even to. 
2 goat. Desperate step—trans. epithet, she imperilled her life in 
going to such places. Tartan plaid—of the guide. Descrie@—saw 
from a distance. Shrieked—with dread and ayersion. 

17—25. Replied—echoed the shriek. As loud —her laugh was as 
lond as her shriek had been. Drew—approached. Lowland. 
garb—the Lincoln green which waked the memory of her better 
days. Rung—squeezed. In better time—in happier days. Might 
chime—might have harmonised well. Strained—broken. Roughen- 
ed—jarring. Rung wildly sweet—sounded with a wild sweetness. 


XXII. 1—8. They—indefinite, the people with whom I live. 
Warped and wrung—lit. bent and twisted; distracted, unhinged. 
Allan and Devan—are two streams flowing through the plain ob 
Stirling into the Forth. Heard—i.e. the rippling sound of the 
waters of the Devan that flows through the village where I was 
born. Olose—bring to an end. Wintry day—unhappy life. Her 
life is metaphorically compared to a wintry day now at its close. 

9—16. They—my bridesmaids. Braid—twine, tie up. Woe...smile 
—a curse be upon the heartless treacherous men— Roderick and his 
followers, who converted my bright, joyous bridal morn into a 
Scene of murder and bloodshed. Betide—befall, happen. Fairy 
dream—vision of future happiness and joy. And woe...seream— 
a curse be upon that bright illusive dream of happiness and joy 
I indulged in that bridal morn, for when it was cruelly shattered, 
nothing was left me but to lament and bewail the sad change, 


XXIII. 1—16. Lay—song. Horers 0'er—moves about, Way— 
the path deep in the mountain side.—L, P'lutters—moves her cloak 
o 
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to and fro. Spreads—stretches. Hawnted—infested by spirits 
Crazed—mad, whose intellect is impaired. Taken—captured on 
the morning of her marriage, Forayed—ravaged in the course of a 
plundering expedition into the countries along the banks of tho 
Devan. Made—offered. Felt...blade—was killed by the irresistible 
sword of our chief. Unconquered blade —trans. epithet; the sword of 
Roderick who was never vanquished. Marrel—wonder. At large 
—free. Maudlin—or Magdalene. The name of the female keeper. 
Charge—custody. Hence—go away. Brain-sick—mad. Pitch—throw. 

17—22. Pitched a bar—threw a bar ofiron. ‘Putting the bar’ 
or ‘putting the stone’ is a favourite and ancient amusement at 
Highland games. Vide C. v, St. xxiii. Champion—one who fights 
to defend the honour or rights of another. Pressed her—drew 
near to her. Her—herself. Grey pennons*—wings or feathers; tho 
eagle plumes mentioned in xvi. To seek...air—Look at the wings I 
am making of eagles’ feathers to fly through the air in search of my 
true love. Lend—give. Savage groom—rude attendant or fellow. 

23—26. To break his fall—to prevent him from rolling down 
the mountain with great violence; to lessen the shock of his fall 
by giving him these wings of feathers, Disjointed—broken into 
fragments. Battent—grow fat by feeding on. Detested plaid— 
she hates the Highland plaid with all her heart from past memories. 
_ 21—29. By bush...revelry—His hateful Highland plaid, being 
held in air by the thorny branches of the thickets, shall flutter 
to and fro like an unfurled flag—a fitting sign of the carnival the 
wolves are celebrating over that caitiff’s carcass. Jn mid air staid. 
—held in air. Wave forth a banner—shall move to and fro as a 
banner. Meet—fit. Signal—trophy. Hevelry—festivity. 


XXIV. 1—7. I will—I will be quiet. Dried—i.e. I am de- 
ficient in the lachrymal fluid and I have no more tears to Shed. 
Wasted—impaired. Unstrung—blunted. Her ear is compared to 
the stringed instruments; her ear has been long unattuned to 
the Lowland tongue.—L. For O my sweet S&c.—The sight of 
Lowland dress and Lincoln green reminds her of her husband, 
and so she is led to warn the stranger of the peril he is in. 


. —T. Sweet—heloved. Forester—hunter. 


8—18. He stole...away—he won the affections of. Greenwood 
hue—the Lincoln green. Trilled—sang in a clear, thrilling, pier- 
cing voice, It was not that—my intention was not to give you. 
a history of my true love. But you are wise and you will be able 
to understand the purport of my song, Broken—faltering. Stili— 
throughout the time she sang. Fized...eye—looked with fear. 

XXV, In this song, Blanche warns Fitz-James in such a way 
as not to awake the suspicions of the guide. The hunters are Clan- 


* Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops.—Mji/fon, 
t Saticning our flocks.—ALilton, ; 
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Alpine’s men; Fitz-James is the stag for whom the watchers are 
waiting ; she is the bleeding deer that warns him of the danger. 
1—16, Toils—nets into which the deer were driven. Pitched— 
set, spread. Stakes—poles for surrounding the game or fastening 
the nets. Set—driven to the ground. Whet—sharpen. Of ten— 
having ten branches on each antler. Masterman says, “having ten 
branches on its antlers, five on each.” Sturdily—bravely. Stately— 
majestically. Hardily—The hunters must stand to their bows 
hardily or boldly. Deathfully—bleeding to death; a prosaic word 
varelessly chosen by Scott. Warned—faithfully told him to be 
cautions abont. Below—at foot of the valley. Eye—keen intelli- 
gence. Heed—understand and pay attention to the warning given. 
bim. Warily—cantionsly. Speed—fly swiftly, Narrowly—closely. 


XXVI. 1—9. Fitz-James’s...lost—Fitz-James’s mind was torn: 
with conflicting emotions. When Ellen hinted her suspicions of the 
treacherous guide, he did, not pay heed to her intimations of 
danger. Lost—fell on unheeding ears. Wrowught—produced. Con- 
viction brought—made him perfectly sure that some treachery was 
intended. Not like Sc.—he did not meet the danger like &c., i.c. 
he did not seek safety in flight like a stag when it sees tho 
Snare spread for him. But lion óc.—but he resolved to meet the 
danger like a lion who is fully cognisant that snares aro laid to 
capture and kill him, Waved—flourished. Die—i.e. 1 shall kill you. 


10-14. In the race—while running. Drew his bow—let: fly an 
arrow at Fitz-James, Shaft—arrow. Grazed—brushed past. Crest 
—plume on the helmot. Thrilled—pierced and stuck quivering. 
Faded—withered. Prove thy speed—show that you have a pair of 
swift legs and can run very fast. Alpine's son—a, man belonging to 
the clan-Alpine. Such need—because his life depended upon it. 

15—18. With heart...life—With a heart flaming with rage 
nt your cowardly treachery, the knight is running after you 
with the velocity of the wind to wreak vengeance upon you 
for the innocent blood you have shed. Destiny sits arbiter to 
decide the issue of the frantic race run between the knight aud 
Murdoch and to adjadge the prize to the victor, If Murdoch fails: 


to win the race, the penalty is death; if he succeeds in out-run- + 


ning tho knight, the prize is life, i.e, if he is overtaken by the knight 
he is sure to be killed, but if he is able to yun faster than the. 
knight, his life shall be saved. 

19—23. Kindred ambush—kinsmen lying in ambush, These 
Were the men instructed by Roderick to kill the knight when he 
should be brought to some suitable place. Ambush—a place where 
one secretly lies in wait to attack an enemy. Couched— 
concealed. — Heathery moor—marshy ground overgrown with 
heath. Couldst thou—is it in thy power, have you the power. £F 
imay not be—tho fates have decreed otherwise. You shall not reaeh, 


e 
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there. Ambushed kin—kinsmen lying in ambush. Shalt—art fated. 
Fiery—furious. Gains—gains ground on thee, is drawing nearer. 

24—25. Resistless..dust—The sword of the knight inflicts 
a mortal wound and brings the man to the ground even as the 
lightning strikes the pine tree and reduces it to dust. Resistless 
-—with sure and certain effect. Speeds—drives home; agrees with 
its nom. thurst. Deadly—fatal, 


25—31. Strikes the pine—The pine is chosen with reference 
to Alpine’s crest. Poetry loves a definite picture, so avoids 
general names, as ‘tree’ and ‘flower’ and 'stream/.— T. With foot 

.again—Fitz-James had pushed his sword so far home that he 
had to draw it ont by setting his foot on the corpse. Strain 
—tug at the sword with all his strength. Win—draw out. Bent... 


fallen—having bent himself over the man prostrate on the ground. 


With falcon eye—The knight smiled with stern satisfaction to see 
the man die with hideous contortions even as a falcon watches with 
grim joy her prey writhing in death throes. Wended back—returned. 

XXVII. 1—12. Birchen—birch-tree, the ‘en’ is put for metri- 
cal necessity, Withdrawn—pulled out. Fatal shaft—deadly arrow. 
Feebly—faintly. Daggled*—wet, soaked. Stanch—check the flow 
of. Life-stream—the flowing of vital blood. This hour...fade away 
—My moment of death is drawing nigh. Tt has restored to me 
more power of reason than I ever possessed before. As the thick 
dark blood flows out of my veins, the illusions which I used to see 
on account of my madness disappear and my brain becomes clearer. 
Decay—sink. Frenzied visions—sights due to madness. Injured— 
wrongéd. Wretch—unhappy, miserable person. 


313—26. Something...born—There is an expression in your eye 
which tells me that you are destined to wreak vengeance upon the 
oppressor who has so cruelly blighted my life. Tress—lock of hair. 
Worn—carried with me. J'renzy—madness. Blood—of her lover. 
Tears—of her own. Dimmed—dulled. Shine—lustre. Shred—cut 
off. Victim's head—the hair belonged to her husband who fell 
a victim to Roderick's sword on her wedding day. My brain...turn 
—T shall lose my reason again, shall turn mad. It shall—let 
me put it on your helmet as a plume of feathers, for you shall he 
my champion. The sum...sfrain—its colour shall be whitened 
by exposure to the sun's rays and the wind. 

27—28. I waver still—My reason wanders again. Iam again 
lapsing into my former state of frenzy. She says this because she 
has asked the knight to bring the tress back again, forgetting that; 
she will die in a few moments. More...light—let my last moments be 
illumined by the light of reason. Beam—send forth, shine. Depart- 


9 The warrior's very plume, I say, 
Was daggled by the dashing spray.— Scott. 
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ing light—light at the close of my life. Goethe, the great German 
poet, when dying cried, ‘ More light.’ 


29—38. By—I conjure thee'by. It was one of the sacred duties of 
a knight to right the wronged. Honoured sign—i.e. the belt and 
spur of the knight, For—in return for, Preserved by mine—saved 
at the cost of my life. Darksonie—darkish. Cf. Roderick Dhu— 
the black. Boasts him—prides himself to be. Shadowy—dark. Hand 
of blood—bloody, cruel. The genitive for the adjective. Cf. Cayal, 
king Arthur's hound of deepest mou th—Tennyson. Brow of gloom— 
frowning, threatening appearance. Wreak—avenge. Watch...fell— 
Roderick’s men are ‘strictly watching every hill and valley to take 
your life. Avoid the path—do not go by the known path, 


XXVIII. 1—10. Kindly—tender, compassionate. Fast...cyes 
—his tears fell fast, At pity’s claims—at the call of pity. His heart 
was moved with compassion at the death of the unhappy maiden 
whose life was blasted by the cruelty of Roderick. Ire—indigna- 
tion. Ezpire—die. God...Chief—May God succour me in my hour 
of distress so far as I avenge this wrong upon that eruel-hearted 
chieftain. Blended—put together. Mingled braid—the locks thus 
blended together, Dyed—tinged, imbrued, 


11—18. By Him...truth*—I swear by God, whose word is true, 
unchangeable, immutable, Favour—gift or present ; the sign of 
a lady’s favour—a glove, a ribbon, a feather worn in cap,—f, Sad 
token—melancholy memorial, Imbrue—dye. Best blood—heart's 
blood. The chase is wp—the pursuit is commenced. They shall 
-»-foc—I shall fight to the last. I shall teach 


when it is made to turn and face the pursuers i 


without a feeling heart. Lack—want, Couched—laid him down, Hoa 


on the dangers &c,, ho 


ild enterprises which T 
Went through in the past. Frantic freak—foolish mad adventure, 


28—37. Who ever...guessed—Who was ever so mad that he 
could not have guessed. Every man, however wild and thoughtless 


But—that. 
-Alpine's ruggod 


Of his own will begat he us with ¢he word of truth, —St. James, 
Sanctify them through thy truth : Thy word is trut,—St, John, 


t Heartless they fought and quitted soon their ground.—2 yes, 


E 
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Swarm; the Highlanders like a swarm of hornets. Muster up— 
rise up in large numbers. So soon—the moment, as soon as. 
Bands at Downe—the muster of the royal army under Mar and 
Murray at Doune. Search me out—search the woods and valleys to 
find me out. Fall upoh—come across, encounter. Darkling—in 
the darkness. Try—i.c. to grope my way. 


XXIX. 1—10. Shades —shadows, darkness. Come down—des- 
cend. Wrapped—enveloped. Deeper brown—darker shadow. From 
her dell—from her nest in the valley. Enough ó'c.—there is yet 
sufficient light. To guide §*c.—to enable him to follow the right 
track. Watchful—vigilant, Awake—keenly alive to every sound. 
Threads—makes his way through the thickets. 

11—19. And not...air—In the Highlands of Scotland even the 
heat of midsummer does not lessen the intense cold at might. 
Summer solstice—the time of June 21st, when the sun seems 
to stand still in the heavens. 'empered—warmed the bitter and 
chill wind at night. Swept—passed over. Wold—open country. 
Benumbed—paralysed. — Drenched—thoroughly wet with evening 
dew. Dread—fear. Tangled—intricate, matted, or probably hero 
covered with a tangle of brushwood.—7. Point—angle, Turned— 
rounded, doubled. A watch-fire—a fire lighted at night for the use 
of a watch or guard. He wended his weary way through thickets 
till, on doubling round the angle of a rock, he found himself face to 
faco with a mountaineer basking himself beside a watch-fire. - 


XXX. 1—12. Embers—glowing ashes. Clear—bright. Basked 
—warmed himself in the heat of the glowing embers. In—covered 
in. Thy name §c.—tell me your name and the object you have 
come here for. Beset—encompassed by enemies. My path is lost— 
I have strayed away from the right path,  Gale—cold wind. 
Chilled—benumbed. Frost—severe cold. He brings...liand—whom 
he musters to help him in his murderous exploits. 

13—18. Bold words...slain—You speak bravely. It is true 
we accord certain privileges to deer, hares &c, which aro 
beasts of chase, viz. we allow the hunted stag a short space of 
time and distance before we let loose the hounds upon them, 
or bend the bow at them; but no one ever thinks it foul play to 
ensnare or knock foxes on the head the moment they are found for 
they are beasts of prey; ie. An honourable foe should be treated 
according to the laws of chivalry. No undue advantage should be 
taken upon him. He should be allowed all the rights and privileges 
which fair play demands. But we are perfectly justified in killing 
a faithless foe, or a sneaking spy by any means fair or foul. 

13—18. Beast of game—animals which are hunted in accord. 
ance with certain game laws. Privilege of chase—rights and laws 
which allow them a chance of saving their lives. _Claim—demand. 
Space—the stag is allowed the benefit of a prescribed space before 
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we set the dogs upon them. Lend—allow. Slip—unfasten the 
leashes or bands holding the dogs back. Recked—cared. Prowling 
—engaged in roving about stealthily in search of prey. 

19—23. Thus treacherous scouts—Hie stops short, by the 
figure Aposiopesis, and does not complete his sentence. He was 
perhaps going to say— Faithless spies should be treated like the 
foxes,’ but suddenly breaks off and launches into another line 
of thought. Thus—in like manner, like the foxes. Scouts—spies. 
They—my informants. Come—let him come ; imperative. 

24—30. I write...crest—I will write with my sword for a pen 
upon their crest that they are liars, ie. I shall vindicate my 
honour and character by wanquishing in combat Roderick and 
two of the best men of his clan. The present is used for the future 
to express certainty. Blaze—the light of the watch-fire. Mark 
aright—distinguish rightly. Belt and spur—the sword belt and gild- 
ed spur that distinguished a knight. Tokens—badges of knight- 
hood. Know...foe—know that I am the deadly enemy of every 
tyrant who oppresses others, for it is one of the most Sacred 
duties of a knight to espouse the cause of the wronged against the 
oppressor, Enough—you need not say anything more. Share...fare— 
rest in the hard bed of a soldier and partake of his rough food, 


XXXI. 1—10. Highland cheer—food cooked in the Highland 
fashion. Hardened flesh—venison prepared by compressing it 
between two batons of wood so as to force out the blood and render 
it extremely hard. Fuel—faggots. Share his plaid—wrap himself 
with the same plaid with which Roderick covered himself, ended 
—vwaited on. Clansman born—I am born in the same clan to which 
Roderick belongs. Trve—faithful. Each «cord. ..stroke—it ig my duty 
to punish the man who flings any aspersion upon his honour. 

11—16. Yet more—there is a yet more powerful reason of my 
taking vengeance upon you. Upon thy fate...laid—people say that 
the solution of a very important omen is to be decided by your 
fate. Augury—that of the Taghairm. Is laid—depends, hangs 
upon. It rests with me—it lies in my power, it is at my choice. 
If I only blow my bugle. Art—are sure to be ; Note the use of the 
present for the future, shalt. Overborne—overpowered. Numbers— 
odds, a whole host of my clansmen. It vests...stand—if I only ask 
you, exhausted as you are, to fight with me, you are sure to 
be slain. Brand to brand—with only swords. Worn—exhausted. 
To bid...stand—to call upon you to fight with me. 

17—20. But not...require—But neither for the sake of my 
clan nor for the sake of my relative shall I swerve an inch 

‘from the path of honour. It is a disgraceful thing to attack 
a man fatigued and faint from loss of food and want of strength. 
With us Highlanders, a stranger is a sacred person and the rites of 
hospitality should be religiously observed. : 
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17—26. Depart from—violate. Honouz's* laws—the rules enjoin- 
ed by honour—a nice sense of what is true, just, and right. Were 
—vwould be. Is a holy name—a stranger is too sacred a person to 
be attacked unjustly. Guidance—showing the way to a person in 
a strange place. In vain—without the things asked being given to 
him. Stock and stone—forests and hills. See Notes p. 13. Watch 
and ward—guards and sentinels ; Watch—is generally during night. 
Past—till you are beyond. Outmost guard—furthest watch appoint- 
ed by Roderick ; till you are fairly out of his territories, 

27. Coilantogle’s ford—just below the mouth of Loch Venna- 
char, on the lower confluent of the Teith. There the knight would 
be in the district which more properly owed allegiance to the 
Scottish king, and could have no further claim on the hospitable 
protection of the Highland chief —Taylor. 

28—30. Warrant...sword—From that place your passport 
must be your sword, ie. you must defend yourself if attacked 
by your sword. Warrant—passport, right to pass. Edward I. 
having demanded from his nobles the production of their title- 
deeds to show by what warrant they held their lands, Earl Warren 
bared his sword, saying that this was all he had to show.—L. 
Take...cowrtesy—accept your kind offer. Freely—willingly. 

31—33. The bittern's..lullaby—Come, let us go to sleep. It 
is high time to take rest. For the bittern on the shore of the lake 
sends forth its booming sound to lull us to sleep. A fine picture of 
loneliness and desolation! This is the only sound to lull the lake 
tosleep.—7. With that—having said this. Shook—spread for the 
purpose of making their bed. Wreath—bed of heath. Brothers 
tried—brothers whose affection for each other had been put to the 
proof; warm in their love. Dawning beam $'c.—the rays of the 
rising sun lit up with a purple hue the peaks of the mountains and 
the waters of the rivers. 
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Analysis. 


I—XII. After a hasty morning meal the two start upon their 
journey, and the Gael's enquiries as to the knight's object in thus 
venturing in these wilds without a pass from the chief lead to an 
interesting conversation betwixt them. Fitz-James shows that 
Roderick’s suspicions of a war-gathering are mistaken, but hints 


* Say, what is Aonour? "Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 

And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done.— Wordsworth. 
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that his preparations may possibly lead to an encounter which 
had not been intended. He avows his enmity against Roderick, 
with whom he has vowed to match himself, and expresses the 
keenest desire to meet “the rebel chieftain and his band, “ Have, 
then, thy wish," is the reply. His companion's shrill signal makes 
the whole hillside bristle with armed men, who have been lying 
perdus among the heather and the bracken, and the guide proclaims 
himself the very man whom he seeks. At a fresh sign the warriors 
disappear as suddenly as they sprang to light, and the two pursue 
their course. They pass the foot of Lake Vennachar, and at last 
reach the ford, which is the limit of Roderick's protection. 

XILL—XX. There Fitz-James must defend himself with his own 
Sword. The Gael, to make the fight more equal, throws away his 
targe, and thus the science which makes the good blade both 
sword and shield gives the knight the advantage over his adversary. 
The latter, thrice Severely wounded, loses his sword, but makes a 
final effort, and springs at his opponent’s throat, Olasped in his 
strong arms the knight falls under him, and the issue of the fight 
would have been changed had not Roderick turned giddy from 
loss of blood and missed his aim. Poor Blanche is thus revenged. 
The victor winds his bugle, and four attendants come galloping 
to the spot. Leaving two of them to look to the wounded man, 
he hastes with the others back to Stirling. As they come to the 
castle they catch sight of the Douglas, who comes to give himself 
up to the king in the hope of liberating the Greme, and of saving 
Roderick from a calamitous war. 

XXI—XXXIII. On his arrival he finds the town in a bustle of 
preparation for the burghers’ Sports, and determines to take 
part in them, and go introduce himself to the king. He proves 
victor in all that he undertakes, so that the multitude begin 
to suspect who he is; but the king gives him the prize as to 
an utter stranger. All this he bears patiently; but when his 
hound, Ellen’s playfellow, is maltreated by the king’s huntsman, 
he can bear it no longer, and with a sound cuff stretches the 
offender on the ground, and proclaims himself, and his purpose 
in coming. He is carried off captive to the castle. The people 
attempt a rescue, but are appeased by Douglas himself, and retire, 
though with gloomy forebodings of his fate. While the king 
is brooding over the fickleness of the crowd, a messenger comes 
from the Earl of Mar to warn him that Clan-Alpine is rising, and. 
that he must confine his sport to guarded ground, The earl himself 
is gone to quell the rising, and hopes soon to encounter the foe. 
James sends in all speed to stay the army's march, as Roderick is 
already a captive, and the people must not suffer for his crimes. 
But the message, as will be seen, comes too late.— Taylor, 


I. This introductory stanza strikes the keynote of thé Canto 
It tells us that the Canto is to be devoted to the description 
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of a combat between the chieftain and the knight who are to 
distinguish themselves by their martial faith and courtesy which 
should lend a grace even to the horrors of war. 

1—5. Fair....mountain side—The beam of the orient sun 
appears very bright to the expectant eye of the benighted pilgrim— 
when it lights up the dreadful darkness of night, sheds its 
silvery light upon the foam of the dashing mountain-stream and 
illumines the perilous path on the side of the steep hill. 

6—9. Fair as...of War—Althongh this early morning beam, 
which inspires the pilgrim with a feeling of pride in the danger he 
had passed at night, and lends a grace even to the wild scenery, is 
by far the fairest (of all the beams of the day)—yet equally 
bright is the lustre of the knightly conduct and noble sense 
of honour, which shines with a steady light upon the disastrous 
events that darken the aspect of War, gives a grace even to the 
horrors of strife, and makes danger not an object to be avoided 
but to be met with a feeling of pride. 

1—5. Fair—The construction is sombwhat complicated in the 
long sonorous roll of the stanza, Martial Faith and Courtesy’s 
bright star shine as fair as the first beam of the morning. Fair— 
as fair; complement of the subject Faith.  Eastern—morning, 
orient. Tirst—adv. qualifies smiles, Bewildered—having lost his 
way in a wild or wilderness; benighted. Spied—seen. Smiles— 
shines. Dreary...night—horrid darkness of night. Silvers o'er— 
sheds its silvery light upon. Torrent—mountain-stream. Lights— 
shows him the perilous paths he passed in the darkness of night. 


6—7. The fairest far—the fairest by far; fairest by far of 
all the beams during the day. Giving—may agree restrospectively 
with (i). that beam=the morning beam gives to the pilgrim, 
when he looks back, a feeling of pride in the danger he has 
passed through, aud lends a grace even to the wild scenery; or 
it may agree prospectively with (ii) Faith and Courtesy’s star= 
Faith and courtesy in war give a grace to the horrors of strife, and 
pride in the hour of danger.—L. Horrors—dreadful scenery or the 
dreadful incidents of war. Grace —beauty, Giving to danger pride— 
inspiring us to meet danger with a feeling of pride. 

8—9, Martial faith—knightly conduct; good faith observed 
by soldiers with one another. Courtesy’s...star—noble knightly 
courtesy ; conspicuously courteous demeanour. Wreckful storms — 
disastrous events, Cloud... War—render {the aspect of war so 
gloomy, make war an object of so much dread and horror. 

II. 1—5. That—described above. Sheen—bright. Twinkling— 
glittering with a tremulous light. Hazel screen—the thick foliage 

screen. Rousing—waking. 


of the hazel trees serving a5 @ § 
At its glimmer red—by the faint rosy light of early dawn. Lowly 
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bed—bed of heather on the ground. Looked out—cast their eyes 
upon. Dappled—spotted, streaked with fleecy clouds. 

6—12. Muttered by—uttered in a soft low voice so as to 
get them over. By—seems to be inserted for the rhyme. It may 
mean ‘near, as thou being by (Milton); or to mutter by —te 
say quickly, so as to get them over. Cf. St. xx. That is by. 
ie. over, past.—T. Soldier matins—morning prayers short and 
simple to suit a soldier. Awaked—stirred up the dying embers. To 
steal—to take hurriedly. As short and rude—the meal was as 
short and simple as their morning prayers. That o'er—the meal 
being over. Gael—The Scottish Highlander calls himself Gac! 
or Gaul and terms the Lowlanders Sassenach or Saxons.—Scott. 
Graceful—beautiful. Varied hue—different colours. Gray—barren. 


13—20. Wildering—bewildering, full of mazes. Winded— 
should be wound; went. Precipice's brow—the summit of the hill. 
Commanding—having a view of. Rich scenes—magnificent sights. 
Beneath—at the foot of the hill. Windings—turnings, the Links of 
Forth. Between that lie—that are situated between the Forth 
and the Teith. Till—to the point where. . T'urrets—towers of the 
Stirling Castle built on a high rock. Melt in sky—disappear in 
the distant horizon. Sunk in copse—when they plunged into the 
thick copsewood. heir..lance—they could not see further in 
front of them than the length of the spear of a horseman. 


21—26. "Twas—the path was precipitate. The foot...aain—they 
had to creep along on all fours—by using both their hands and feet, 
Tangled—matted. Bursting through—as they were bursting through. 
Shed—the thickets, being shaken by the men as they forced their 
way through them, flung showers of dew. That diamond.,..tear—the 
dew-drops were so limpid, so refulgent that they could only be 
surpassed by the tear-drops in the eye of a lovely woman. 


IIT. 1—8. Stern—looking rugged. Sinks...deep—slopes into the 
lake of Vennachar. Deep—ihe lake. Jn silver flows—glides like a 
thread of silver. Ridge on ridge—range over range. Hver—with- 
out a break. Twined on—wound onward. Hollow—narrow, between 
the hills and banks. Bank—of the river. Threatening stone—huge 
stones overhead which looked as if they would fall down. Hold the 
post—defend the pass. Hardihood—patient valour. Host—an army. 

9—20. The rugged...oak—The slight vegetation that covered 
the naked surface of the mountain consisted of clusters of birch and 
oak of stunted growth. With shingles...between—having loose pieces 
of stones and rocks between the clusters of birch and oak. Patches— 
plots. Bracken—fern. Heather black—heather looks black in the ` 
spring and autumn, when not in flower. Waved—moved to and 
fro by the force of the wind. So high...rivalry—the heather is 
generally of a very stunted growth, but here it grew almost 
as high as the underwood on the side of the mountain. Held in 
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*ivalry—equalled in height. Slept—lay motionless. “Dank —moist. 
Osier—a kind of water-willow. Fringed—grew on the borders of. 

17—26. Torn—cut up.  Wintry* torrents—mountain-streams 
Yushing with violence. Borne down—carried ; having for its. obj. 
wreck. Heaped—piled. Cwmbered land—proleptic use, the land 
was encumbered by the masses of gravel, &c., heaped upon it, 
Its—land's. Wreek—debris, masses torn from the land. Rocks— 
huge stones. Toilsome—fatiguing. To trace—to pass, to. walk over. 
Abating—slackening. Led—guided the way. ^ Pass's jaws—the 
mouth or entrance of the pass. By—for. Strange cause—un- 
usual reason. Traversed—travelled. Pass—safe-conduct, permission. 


IV. 1—14. In danger tried—proved true in many a critical 
hour; which had never failed me in times of danger. My only pass- 
port is my trusty sword which hangs in my belt. If my progress 
is anywhere opposed, { ferce my way by fighting with my sword. 
Sooth—truth. I dreamt...aid—I never for a moment thought that 
I should have any occasion to require the help of my sword. 
Bewildered...game —having lost my way in the wilds while chasing 
a deer. Slumbering—resting peacefully upon. Afar—out on a 
distant marauding expedition. Vor soon...war—and was not èx- 
pected to come back soon from his foray. But deep...lied—but 
perhaps the scoundrel told me a black lie. But why...try—but 
why do you come to these dangerous wilds for a second time. 
A warrior...why—thou art a warrior, and yet dost thou ask me 
the reason why (I have tried a second venture). 

15—16. Moves our...laws—Are we knights, who are perfectly 
free and unhampered in our movements, to be under the control 
of the same definite laws and principles Which fetter the lives 
of the mechanics and artisans? Are we, who are absolute masters 
of our time and aetions, to be subject to the same daily round of 
dull, monotonous duties like the mechanica and craftsmen? 
This line throws a flood of light on chivalry, It shows the utter 
contempt in which the knights held the peasants. It shows 
that chivalry engendered a class-feeling which narrowed all 
sympathies to the noble classes and exoluded the lower classes 
from all claims to pity. 

15—24. Moves—is to be controlled. Free course—unfettered 
movements, Fired cause—rigid rule. Gives...laws—governs, fetters, 
binds by hard and fast rules. Poor—wretched, miserable. Enough 
—it would be sufficient to say. To drive...day—to beguile or while 
uway the time which hung heavy on my hands dn these piping 
times of peace. Lazy—dull Slight cause—a trifling circumstance. 
Then—under such circumstances. To guide...wide—to induce a 
knight to take a long journey. Flown— i.e. the escape of a falcon. 


* Touch our chilled hearts with vernal smile. 
Our wixtry course do thou bezuile,—A eie. 
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i. i alone—the 
Strayed—i.e. the search of a greyhound. The danger...alone- 
ET that a certain path is beset with parili is in itself 
a sufficient inducement for a knight to wander to the place. 


. 1—10. e..not—I do not press you to divulge it. Ere 
s He aree second time. Nought—nothing. Lowland 
war—warlike preparations made by the Earl of Marin the Low- 
lands. By my word—on my word of honour. " Bands—companies 
of soldiers. James's sports—i.e. to guard King James while en- 
gaged in hunting. Aught—anything; in the least. But—the modern 
cons. is, I doubt not that. Muster—gathering of the Highlanders. 
Pennons—fags. Abroad be flung—will be unfurled wide, i.e they 
will make warlike preparations. Had—would have. 

11—16. For...moth—We would be unwilling that the silken folds 
of their pennons should become a prey to moths by lying unfurled 
foralong time. The word silken is used to express that the 
Lowlanders are effeminate. Pine in banner brave—pine-tree em- 
blazoned in their proud pennons. Cf. Bannered pine. In the 
mountain game—in the pursuit of game among the mountains, 

17—26. Bold boast—daring vaunt. Show—declare yourself to be. 
Vich-Alpine’s—(son of Alpine) Roderick’s. Vowed...foe—sworn and 
deadly enemy. But—till. Regent—Duke of Albany, who was regent 
during tho minority of King James. Sight—presenco. Rufian 
dagger—trans, epithet ; the dagger was used by a rufian or used 
brutally. Yet—and. This alone...heart—this fact alone might make 
every faithful and loyal man shun him. Part—side. Sever—alienate. 


VI. 1—10. Wrothful...scowl—Roderick burned with indigna- 
tion at such a disgraceful accusation. His dark frowning countenance 
grew darker still. Wrolhful—wrathful. Arraignment foul—shame- 
ful charge. Lowered—became gloomy, frowned. Sable—dark. Scowl 
—look of anger. A space—for some time. Heardst thou do.— 
heardst thou how that shameful blow brought &c. ; that—is conj. 
Word and blow—nom. agreeing with brought; or, heardst thou 
that shameful blow which brought &e. that is demons. adj., which 
nom. to brought. Recked—cared. Holy-Rood—See Notes p. 56. 
Rights—avenges. Where—on tho very spot. If it...heaven —even if 
the insult were offered in the court of heaven itself. 

11—15. Outrage—an act of violence. Yet ’tis true—Fitz-James 
himself adduces a palliating circumstance of the outrage. Not 
then...due—the king himself did not possess the divinity that 
hedges in a throne. He had no Power and was completely under 


the control of the regent. Albany...command—he governed the 
state which he appropriated Wrongly in an exceedingly weak 
manner. Borrowed—because the power did not rightfully belong 
tobim. He was a tool in the hands of France and was regarded 
with distrust by the Scottish nobles. Truncheon—the baton, a 
Symbol of authority or power. Mewed—shut up, confined. Mew 
—the place where hawks were confined while casting their feathers. 
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stranger to...power—did not possess any power nor was paid any 
deference by the nobles. There is scarcely a more disorderly 
period in Scottish history than that which occupied the minority 
of James V. Feuds of ancient standing broke out like old wounds, 
and every quarrel among the independent noblity, which occurred 
daily, and almost hourly, gave rise to fresh bloodshed. — Scott. 

17—22. But then—Let us waive that point. Thy... robber 
life—how can you explain or excuse the life of a robber which 
your chief leads. Winning—gaining. Mean prey—vile, contemptible 
booty. Causelss strife—i. e. by making war upon and plunder- 
ing the Lowlanders who had not given him any offence. Wrenching 
—forcibly plundering. Ruined...swain—proleptic use, the peasants 
of the Lowlands who would be ruined when plundered by the chief. 
Reared in vain—grown to no purpose, because as soon as the 
harvests were ripe for the scythe, down came the Highlanders and 
carried them off. Soul—generous heart. Scorn...borne—despise the 
booty gained in such a dishonourable raid. 5 

VII. 1—14. Grim—fiercely. The while—all the time he was 
speaking. ' Marked—noticed. Delighted eye—trans. epithet i.e. look 
with delight. Mwtended—siretched. | Succession gay—bright vista. 
Deep—thick, well-grown. With...between—interspersed with slight 
elevations and woods, Softened—relieved by green harvests and 
trees, as oppo. to rugged stern mountains.  Were...birthright of 
— belonged to. Roderick says that the whole of Scotland was once 
inhabited by the Celts who were driven to the Highlands by the 
Saxons. The strangers—Saxons. Came...hand—made war upon us 
and drove us away with blood and fire. eft—forcibly took, Swell 
—tower one above the other on all sides. 

15—26. Ask we...the prey—The rugged mountains which you 
see around you are all barren. If we ask them for wheat to make 
bread for our family or young fat bulls to make our feasts, we 
shall ask in vain. You cannot expect such things to grow here. 
But these mountains can afford us shelter from the ET 

ursuit of our enemies. There are secret passes, steep inaccessible 
p pre retreats, which will baffle the attack of the best- 
appointed army, and afford us a safe harbour in times of danger. 
But they cannot supply us with the barest necessities of life, We 
must win them by our sword. We must issue from these mountain 
fastnesses and rob the Saxons, who have wrested the Lowlands 
from our Celtic forefathers, of their harvests and cattles. 

15—26, Ask we—if weask. Savage—rugged. Fattened steer 
— fat plump bullock. Household bread—i.e. wheat to prepare bread 
for ourhome and family, Shingles—rocky pebbles, Well,,,reply 
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—the mountain would be perfectly justified in replying to us. Sirea 
of yore—forefathers in eat time. Claymore—the hrondsword 
formerly used by the Highlanders. The claymore and Mo 
were the weapons with which Agricola found the ancient Britons 
armed, Shelter—a place of refuge. Breast —i.e. mountain fastnesses. 
Peni—cooped up. Fortress of the Narth—the rugged pathless 
mountains of the Highlands which are like forts made by Naturc. 
Sally—issue. As we may—to the best of Sapere u^ 

27—32. ..SQul—yes, rest assured. Thig expression gl lows 
camer Ay souk on the part of the speaker. Yon plain — 
he points to the fruitful fields of the Lowlands. Shock—a sheaf, 
Of..head—among the countless cattles. Rivers maze—the Links 
or windings of the Forth. Of plain...share—the Highlander is the. 
rightful possessor of the valleys and rivers of the Lowlands and shall 
continue his rayages and thus get back by force what is his own. 

33—36. ive..Dhu—is there a single Highland chief 
reg e Where b DE of the harvests and cattles of 
the Lowlanders as anything but bare justice—a. meot requital of 
the wrong they themselves have done f .No apology is necessary 
io rayage the districts that lie within his reach. It is useless to 
inveigh against Roderick for plundering the Lowlands. His 
raids are anly right and just. If you want to impugn his character 
you must adduce other grounds of complaint against him. 


VIIL 1—10. Sought—tried to find out other causes of com- 
plaint against Roderick. Other—casus belli, Deem...waylaid—what 
do you think of the shameless manner in which he tried to lead 
me astray from the right path and to kill me hy employing men 
who lay secretly in wait for me? Ambuscade—lying in wait in the 
wood (in, and bosco, a wood.) As of a meed....düe—I think of it as 
Į would of a reward proper to be bestowed upon a man for his ex- 
veedingly rash conduct. Meed—reward. Due to—richly merited by. 
Warning—intimation, word. Falcon. strayed—1 geek my falcon 
that has strayed. Good faith—in truth, Free hadst thou been— 
thou wouldst have been quite at liberty to come and go without 
being in any way molested. But secret foe—but when a man leaves 
the known paths and travels by the secret ways, we naturally 
conclude that he is a secret, spy. AMarks—characterises. 

11—20. For this—for all this; for having eutered Roderick's 
domain without a pass and travelling hy secret paths like a spy. 
Unheard—without a fair trial. Doomed—sentenced, Save...augury 
if it had not been to fulfil the Condition of an omen or prophecy— 
$e. the Taghairm. Let it pass —let us drop the subject, Avow— 
declare. To chafe...brow—to rufie your temper and to provoke 
your wrath. I am...pride—I am bound by a solemn vow to fight 
with this proud man. Zn peace—without any hostile intentions. 

21—26. Banner &c.—the pomp and circumstance of war. As 
leader seeks—as a leader who seeks. Note the omission of the 
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relative. Love-lorn—lost in love; not used in its üsual sense of 
forsaken by one's love, for he is waiting for her; but deeply in love 
and feeling desolate without her. Siéain—lover: Panted—longed. 
Appointed howr—trysting tinie ; the time agreed upon for meeting. 
As I—as I eagerly wait for the time. Stand—subjunctive. 


IX. 1—12. Have thén thy Wish—let thy wish be fulfilled. 
Answered—i.e. by similar shrill whistles by men who were on the 
hill. Curlew—a kind of sea-bird. Flew—was carried on. Instant— 
at once, used adverbially. Arose—suddenly appeared, Bonnets 
S‘c.—armed men. Lurking—hidden; lying in ambush. From... 
staré—spearsmen sprang up from beliind the gray pieces of rock. 
The bracken...dart—the archers issue from the fern büsh. Are 
bristling...brand—appear to take the form of a bristling mass of 
axes and swords. Such a large number of men sprang tip from 
among the rushes arid willows with axes and swords, that the 
very rushes &c., seenied to be clianged into a mass of armed men. 

13—20. Every tuft...strife—so suddenly did the plaided warriors 
issue out of the brooni-bushes that every tuft of broom seemed to 
bring forth an armed warrior, Garrisoned—manned ; i.e. five 
hundred armed warriors who lay concealed in the bushes &c., ap- 
peared at the sound of Roderick’s whistle. As if...given—so sudden 
was their appearance that the hill seeméd to haye gaped wide and 
brought out to the light of day a whole army which lay within its 
womb., Yawniig—gaping ; opening. Given to heaven—brought forth 
to the light of day. Subterranean—lying under the ground. Watching 
—watching for. Beck—sign of the hand. Will—pleasure. 

21—26. Like the loose...hung—The mass of armed men, 
standing on the side of thé mountain, with step advanced and 
weapons bared as if ready to dash headlong down the hill at the 
slightest wave of the chieftain’s hand, appeared like a mass of 
tiige stones on the side of the mountain—‘frowning incumbent” 
on the narrow pass and ready to roll down the side of the moun- 
tain at the slightest touch of a child’s hand. 

9132, Like thé loosé &c.—The cons. is, They hung on the 
mountain-side like the loose crags which lay tottering as if &c. 
Loose—not firmly imbedded on the side of the mountain. Crags 
—hüge pieces of stone. Whose...mass—the mass of crags seemed 
ready to fall down upon the path and bury.alive the unhappy 
traveller. ottering—trembling, as if about to fall.  Hollow— 
narrow. Urge &c,—dash them precipitately down, Verge—the 
face of the cliff. Forward fluxg—' advanced’ when it refers to step 
and ‘bared,’ when its refers to weapon. They—the men. Hung— 
stood. Cast ylance—cast a glance ; looked with pride. Living side 
—gide alive with or full of armed men. Sable brow—dark look. 

. 1—6. T his heart...start—Though the sudden 
dicar EL NA men caused his blood to rush to his heart 
with a sudden quick motion, i.e. caused his heart to beat violently. 
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He manned...air—he did not allow the violent agitation of his mind 
to escape by any outward Sign, but fortifying himself with a fear. 
less look, he stared as defiantly upon Roderick as Roderick did at 
him. His back...bore—he set his back against the rock. 

7—12. This rock shall fly—Ct. The exclamation of the Earl of 
Athole at the battle of Culloden. ‘He looked at a great rock 
beside him and swore an oath that he would not fly that day until 
that rock should show him the example,’ Come one (rc.—T defy 
one and all of you. Fly...base—be torn from its solid foundation. As 
I—shall fly away. In his eyes...steel—the expression of his eyes 
showed that he was deeply struck with wonder and respect at his 
fearless courage and that he felt a fierce joy which heroes only feel 
when they meet with an adversary worthy to fight with them. 

18—28. Short space—for a brief space of time. 
band—the armed men sank down and vanished from sight. Vanish. 
ed—became invisible. Pale—of a light green colonr, Warlike 
birth—the armed men whom she had brought forth as it were 
from her womb, The awind’s...wide—When the wind blew but a 
plaids, and beautiful plumes 
of the warriors causing them to wave backwards and forwards, but 
now it passed over the desolate side of the hill causi 
heath and fern to moye to and fro. The sun’s,..stone—The beam 


Disappearing 


XI. 1—10, Yet scarce...belieyed—he could hardly believe aa 
Wn eyes, i.e. what he had Seen. Such 


7 poet speaks in his own person. 
As ever knight—as ever was any knight, lted ive— 
word in his belt; buckled on a Sword, E D, fistieowams 


e 


pape 
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21—30. Kept..flood—i.e. his blood flowed in its usual mood. 
Wont—wonted, accustomed. Tempered—regular. Flood—flow. Stride 
—long step. Drew—passed. Seeming lonesome—the path appeared 
to be deserted but was really filled with Roderick’s clansmen lying 
in ambush. Yet—though it appeared to be very lonely. By fearful 
proof—by the testimony of his own eyes, refers to the sudden 
apparition of the fierce clansmen. Was rife §c.—was full of spears- 
men. Waited but signal—required only a sign. A guide — Roderick 
himself was acting as a guide. So late...defied—of whom he so 
lately spoke with contumely and whom he challanged to single 
combat. By stealth —secretly. His eye...ground—he looked on all, 
sides to seo if ho could find ont any of those armed men who guarded 
the pass and who had disappeared at the wave of Roderick's hand. 

31—40. Fancy...saw—He fancied that he saw ; his startled ima- 
gination conjured up the vision of armed men peeping through 
the thickets. And in...again—when he heard the shrill sound of 
the plover, he fancied that he heard the whistle of Roderick as 
a signal for his clansmen to rush down the hill and take his life. 
Plover—a river and meadow bird. Breathed he free—tfelt easy at 
heart. Wind—follow a circuitous path; the tenses being all past, 
tind is used carelessly for wound. Green—plain. 

XII. 1—12. Torrent's sounding shore—the bank of the rush- 
ing, roaring river. Daughter...lakes—i.e. springing from the three 
extensive lakes, Katrine, Achray, and Vennachar. Im silver breaks 
issues forth in a foaming silvery stream. Sweeps—rushes. Plain 
— a flat extensive moor called Bochastle.’ Ceaseless—continually. 
Mines—saps or undermines. Mouldering—crumbling. Lines—earth- 
works, ramparts, entrenchments. Rome...world §c.—The Romans, 
the conquerors of the world. Of yore—long ago. Eagle wings— 
the Roman standards were poles mounted with figures of engles, 
which were borne before the legions. Unfurled—raised. Staid— 
stopped. Threw down—He threw down the shield because the knight 
had no shield. He took off his plaid that he might fight easily. 

13—23. Discharged...trust—carried out, fulfilled the promise 
he made to you. This murderous chief §-c,—said in bitter irony. 
The man whom you lately called a ruffianly murderer, a man 
without any pity, the leader of a band of rebels, &c. Watch and 
ward —watch formerly signified guarding by night, and ward, „by 
day; the whole expression meaning continuous uninterrupted vigi- 
lance. This distinction however is now rarely recognised, Past— 
beyond. Outmost guard—most advanced post. Man to man—man 
opposed to man. Chieftain’s vengeance—the punishment which a 
chieftain inflicts upon one who dared to insult him. All vantageless 
—without haying the least advantage over you. Keep—defend. 

TII. 1—6. Del ed...blade—hesitated when challenged to 
uem by my paye Nay more...death—not only that, but I 
also vowed to put thee to death. Yet swre—but certainly. Thy 
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faith —thy knightly courtes: and the noble manner in which you 
ius Ere niue trust. M? deep.. preserved —the Cumt obli- 
gation I owe you for having saved my life. A better... deser ved— 
merited a betterreward at my hands than my endeavouring to 
take your life. The sense here seems to be faulty. How can 
Fitz-James's deep debt deserve a better reward ? The sense is, your 
generosity in not taking my life when you could have easily done 
50 should induce me to do you a better turn than to kill you. 

7—18. Can nought. atone—is there no means by which 
our quarrel may be reconciled without having recourse to arms. 
Atone—reconcile. Feud—quarrel. To Jire—stir up, stimulate. 
Plagging—drooping, failing. Zeal—ardour. The Savon cause., steel. 
—the supremacy of the Saxon king over the Highlands depends on 
your success in this fight. If you fall in this duel the lordship of 
the Scottish king over us will perish. Steel —sworq, For thus... 
dead—for such was the decree of Destiny delivered by the mouth 
of a wizard whose mother was a living woman, but whose father 
was a ghost. Tho reference is to Brian. By my word—on my 
word of honour, surely. Riddle—enigma, prophecy, Read—solved, 
Brake—thicket, Stark and stif*—rigid in death. 

19—20. Thus faith...to me-— According to your Statement it ig 
the decree of fate that the party that first sheds the blood of the 
enemy wins the victory. The will of Destiny is declared. Tho 
blood is shed. Therefore you fall by the will of fate. Give up 
the fatal fight. In doing so you will submit not to me but to the 
immutable, unchangeable, resistless will of Fate, 

21—28. James—king of Scotland. At—who ig stopping at. When 
after seeing and talking with him. Orace—mercy. Favour Sree— 
Unconditional pardon, Plight—pledge, assure you most solemnly, 
Strengths—strongholds, Restored—brought back, With...stand— 
you shall be placed in the midst of every advantageous Position. 


XIV. 1—6. Dark lighting—trans, epithet ; a flash of fire shot 
from the dark eyes of Roderick ; his dark e 


- Wretched kern— worthless mean soldier, Homage 
of. He—this change of pronoun 
ine. I will submit neither to man 
---hate—you are increasing my hatred towards 
y clansman’s $'c.—I am bound to wreak 
anco upon you for the murder of my 
* (sta Not yet prepared—are you not yet ready for the com- 
S Thought—opinion of your courage. Hold... Ligh t—consider 


* Many a noble man lies stark and sti R 
nder the hoof of vaunting enemies.—Shaks, 
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your couragé as worthless as that of some silken courtier who has 
been dubbed knight for his ability in flattering the king. Vain— 
boastful. Carpet-knight—one who has been dubbed knight not in 
the field of battle for bravery but in a carpeted court for skill 
in the art of a courtier, or one who prefers ease and luxury to tho 
hardships of war. Ill-deserved—was unworthy of the courteous 
reception I have accorded to him. Whose...hair—who takes a 
pride in putting on a lock of hair of his lady:love. Roderick 
alludes to the lock giveri by Blanche. 

. 14—26. Word—i.e. lady's hair. Nerves—steels, hardens. Steels 
my sword—hardens my sword for use; takes away all feelings of 
pity from my heart. To stain—to dye. Best—yital. Warms— 
circulates through and gives animation to. Truce—peace. Fare- 
well—depart. uth—pity. Cairn—heap of stones, see Notes p. 9. 
Feeble blast—weak mote. Would...cast—would summon au over- 
whelming number of mien against you. Odds—a great number of 
men. Doubt xot—do not harbour any suspicion against me. Which 
thou wilt+choose either of the expressions—fear mot, doubt not. 
Try—decide. Hilt to hilt—with our swords only. 

27—32. Falchion—sword. Drew—took out of the scabbard. 
Scabbard—sheath. As what—i.e. as objects. They—should be he for 
the pronoun stands for each. Point—point of the sword. Opposed. 
—being set against &c. Dubious—doubtful, uncertain as to who 
will win the victory. Darkly—fiercely. Closed—engaged, grappled. 


XV. 1—6. Ill fared...aside—The fact of Roderick's having 
fluug aside the shield, covered with strong leather and studded 
with brass or iron, which had often warded off or parried death- 
blows, proved his ruin. For the sword of Fitz-James, who had 
been educated in the use of his arms in the French school of 
fencing, served the double purpose of sword and shield—for with 
it he attacked his enemy and also parríed his blows. 

1—6. Ill fared &c.—the fight went sore against him. Studs— 
the knobs of the shield. Death—fatal thrust. Dashed aside—warded 
off, Abroad—in the continent. At the time the story treats 
of Paris was the best fencing school. Blade...shield—His sword 
served both as an offensive and æ defensive weapon. d 

—MH. ised—made use of. Pass and ward—thrusting with 
me c pe potes off the blows. To feint—case in app. to 
pass and würd; to make a thrust so as to distract the opponent's 
eye and make him leave sonie part unguarded. Ewpert—skilful in 
the art of self-defence. Maintained...war—had to fight at à dis- 
advantage. Closing strife—coming together body to body, when 
wounds must be inflicted. Drank...dyed—inilicted a deep wound, 
from which streams of blood welled forth and crimsoned the tartan, 

15—24. Felt...drain—felt weakened by the life-blood gushing: 
out of the wounds, Showered..rain—gave a series of blows like 
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ing rain in winter. Is proof—is not at all injured by. 
M n Invulnerable still—who had not received a wound 
up to this time. Foiled—by his cool courage and steady skill he 
baffled the blows which Roderick maddened by rage tried to 
inflict upon him. ill...knee—The cons. is, Till the sword of Fitz- 
James forced the weapon from the hand of Roderick, taken at 
advantage, and brought the chief, backward borne upon the lea, 
to his knee. At advantage taken—Vitz-Jamos availing himself of 
an opportunity which presented itself, Forced. ..hand—disarmed 
him. Borne—driven, pressed 3 qualifies chieftain. Lea—ground. 
Brought...knee—made him fall to the ground. 


»..coil—uncoiling itself suddenly and springing upon its prey. Toil 
—web, net. The singular is exceptional in this sense. Moun tain- 
cat—is extremely ferocious. Full—with all his force and Strength. 
Recked—cared not for. Locke —tightened. Round—the throat of, 
11—14. Now...steel—These four lines are the address of tho 
poet to his readers, not of Roderick to the knight, Curiously 


from an incident in the life of Lochiel. Lochiel fought a duel with 
an English officer, but being thrown to the ground, escaped by 


15—22, Tug—pullat each other. Strain ——exert all their strength. 
Gripe—grasp. Compressed—tightened round his throat. Planted 
—placed firmly, Clotted—covered with thick blood. Backward threw 
—i.e. the hair which, hanging over hig face, obscured his vision. 
8 of perspiration that 
high his flashing dirk 
ompletes the ordinary 


targe, his sword or 
claymore is forced from his hand, his dirk* is left, 


23—26. But hate...game—But his extreme h 
sary and his boiling rage could not supply the 
that had been drained out. Though he had now 


atred of his adver- 
tide of vital blood 
gained an advant- 
a NBC PRORA 
* The dirk and the target lie sordid with dust 
The bloodless claymore is but reddened with rust.— Waverley: 


 Bupply each before it.. 
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age over his foeman, it was too late, too late indeed for him 
to avail himself of it in turning the chance of victory in the 
fatal struggle to his side. Ill supplied—could not replenish, or 
make up for the loss of. Stream—flow. Life's...tide—vital blood 
that had been drained out. Zoo late—because the extreme weak- 
ness produced by this tremendous loss of blood prevented him from 
turning to account the advantage he had gained. To turn the odds 
— Where the chances of a game are unequal or odd, the odds or in- 
equality is said to be in favour of one side. To turn the odds— 
to transfer the chance of victory to the other side.—M. As James's 
sword was sword and shield, and Roderick had thrown away his targe, 
he was fighting against odds.—1'. Deadly game—fatal struggle. 

27—80. For, while...sheath—For, while he raised high his 
flashing dirk, his brain swam with giddiness. His eyes became 
covered with mist. His strength was gone. A sensation of faint- 
ness came over him. He struck the blow, but missed his aim owing 
to the unsteadiness of the hand that dealt it; and the dirk instead 
of being buried in the heart of Fitz-James, was plunged deep in 
the heath. Erring—missing its aim. Found...sheath—was plunged 
as in its scabbard. Bloodless—without hitting the knight, 

81—34. The struggling foe &c.—' The quiet tone of the last 
four lines of the stanza admirably reflects the feeling of the 
change from clashing fight to perfect silence; the rhythm is slow 
and reposeful, and contrasts with the intensity and rapidity of the 
lines which precede.’ Struggling—trying to free himself. Unclasp 
—set himself free from. Relawing grasp—the gripe of Roderick 
becoming less and less tight as he became fainter and fainter. 
Dreadful close —struggle at close quarters. All—completely. 


XVII. 1—6. Paltered—feebly spoke out words of thankfulness. 
Redeemed —saved, preserved, Unhoped—when he never hoped that 
his life would be saved in the fatal struggle. Gasp—deep-drawn 
breath. Gore—blood. Dipped—dyed. Dearly paid—terribly paid for ; 
avenged at a terrible cost by the death of Alpine's Lord. 

7—8, Yet with...give—Should Roderick dio the praise due to 
him for his good faith to me and for his valour will cease to be 
enjoyed by him. If he lives he will deserve all praise for his 
valourous conduct. The purport is that Roderick, whether he lives 
or dies, shall ever be praised for his faith and valour. His faith and 
yalour entitle him to undying lo MEE Ne ca sm 

9—20, i t—after saying that, Undu ook off. His— 
puppet, Wy teh tha aoed his cap. By the awave—by the 
side of the stream. 7o lave—to wash. Faint—indistinctly, Rushing 
—clattering swiftly. Squires—attendants, They had been waiting 
at Bochastle to conduct Fitz-James and Ellen. Two who—two of 
them are seen who carry Spear. By rein—holding the horse by the 


i ich loosely over him. A saddled steed—- 
reins which were MER. a aus Rosy AIT lie 
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Fitz-James and thé, other, the palfrey for Ellen. Held...course— 
galloped swiftly. By—the side of, Reined up—stopped his horse 
by pulling up the reins. 

21—27. Bloody spot—place stained with blood. Scott has in 
his eye the encounter between King Robert Bruce and the Galloway 
men. ‘When the soldiers came up, they found the king wearied 
but unwounded, and sitting on a bank, where he had cast off his 
helmet to wipe his brow and cdol himself in the night air,’ 


horse. Bear §c.—carry him, Wé destined Sc.—which palfrey we 


28—33. I will &c.—I will ride Before you miore swiftly. Fitting 
weed—suitable dress, Ti suri rides highthe day is much advanced. 
Bound—veddy, prepared, Archer-game—the Sport of the archers. 
Bui—you need not thinkI shall be late for it. Lightly swiftly. 
Bayard—the name of his horse. It was the name of the magic horse 
9f Charlemagne. Clears the lea—ruria swiftly over the fields, 

XVIII. 1—10. Arching neck..heád—the neck was formed 
into the Shape of an arch by the bending of the head. Glancing— 
intelligent. Quivering ear—shakirig treniulously to hear his master’s 
voice. Stirrup—the foot-iron, the mounting:ropo, Staid—placed. 
No grasp...laid—he did not firnily hold the saddle for support 
im mounting upon the horse, But wreathed.. .plain—but catching 
hold of the hoise’s mains by the left hand he vaulted from the 
ground upon its back, _ Turned on—touched the horse with. Stirred 
—urged it to run swiftly by pricking it with thie spurs. 

11—21. Bounded...áir—the mettlesome horse Sprang into swift 
flight. Sate fair—was seated firmly or fairly balanced in the saddle. 
Bol, t—arrow, the ‘quarrel’ or square-headed bolt: Orass-bow— 
boir placed athwart a stock. It would setid the arrow at a distarice 
of 40 rods. Tliey flew dver thie plains with the velocity of an arrow. 
Forth launched=shot, discharged, agtees with bolt, Dashed through 
galloped rapidly across. Torrent—Teitli. Cafhonie, Torry, Lendrick, 
Deanstown, &é., &c. tire places or residences on the banks of 
the Teith between Vennachar and Stirlirig :—all hospitable toofs 
wmder which he had spent many of his younger days. Prick 


22—32. Lies...cast—is left behind them. They rise... Doune— 
‘The towers of Doune rise tg view, are seen at a distance, They— 
is redundant. They...soon—the towers Soon disappear amid the 
distant forests. ‘This shows the break-neck speed at which they 
rode, The hoofs., fire—the horses galloped furiously tind their hoofs 
coming in contact with the hard rocks sent forth sparks of 
fire. Glance—come to view for only a moment ; infinitive mood, 
fo is understood, Lofty brou—tall towers, Ancient Kier—the housa. 


e . 
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of the ancient family of Stirling-Maxwell.—Z. Sweltering—sweating 
with grent heat. Dark...tides—the dark and slow currents of the 
Forth. Opposing—opposite. Take ground—land, reach. Plash— 
splash, dashing of water. Scramble—clambering. Bound —jump, 

33—36. Right-hand—to their right. Bulwark of the North—~ 
Stirling castle. Bilwark—a rampart or fortification ; Stirling is so 
called because the town was strongly fortified both by art and 
nature and was the key to the Highlands. Grey—on account of its 
hoary antiquity. Upon...down—saw then galloping furiously, 


XIX. 1—14. Flinty—rocky. Strained—rode with difficulty. 
Leader—EFitz-James who was going ahead of the other two horse- 
men. Flung—made. o his...sprung—came up to the side of Fitz- 
James. Waodsman—rustic ; wood-cutter. Holds.way—marches to- 
wards the town along the flinty path. Whom—from whom. Burly 
groom —stout fellow. Groom—in the old sense of man. Train—retinue, 
Grace—well become. Out, oitíi—an expression of disapproval. — 

14—20. Oan fear...eye—Can’t your fear and jealousy of the 
man make you recognise who he is? ‘The nobles as well as the 
attendants of the court were afraid of the power of Lord Douglas 
and jealous of his exalted position. Now fear and jealousy always 
supply a man with lynx eyes. "Therefore the failure of the king's 
merrymen to recognise the Douglas calls forth from him 
the above remark. Sharper eye—hetter discernment. Drew—came 
near. Knew—recognised. Saint Serle—The king is in such distress 
fora rhyme as to be obliged to apply to one of the obscurest 
saints in the Calender.— Lord Jeffrey. ` $ 

21—27. The uncle—The Douglas is an imaginary person, a sup- 
posed uncle of the Earl of Angus. Banished Harl—Karl of Angus, 
the regent, who was banished from the kingdom when James 
seized the reins of government. Away—let us hasten. To show— 
to give intimation of. Dreaded foe—terrible enemy. The king... 
gquard—The king must be apprised of the danger and warned to 
take such measures as will be consistent with his safety. his 
seems a needless device to keep the secret, the courtiers of course 
know who Fitz-James is. Wheeled—turned. Postern—back-gate. 


—12. his way—was coming. Grey—venerable with 
ee P dy side of the hill. Held..himselj—thought 
sadly of the position in which he stood, indulged in mournful 
reflections. All is...frame—ell the sad „disasters I apprehended 
have come to pass. Feel...steel—fall a victim to the king’s sword, 
perish under the king's wrath. Ward their fate—ward off the 
dire disaster from overtaking them. God...late—I pray to God 
that the offer of surrendering myself to the king to ensure their 
safety may not be made too late. Ransom—price (here, the surrender 
of his own person) paid for the release of a prisoner; Late—he fears 
that Malcolm has already fallen under the royal steel. Bride of 
Heaven—dedicated to the service of Heaven as à nun, 
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. 13—16. Be pardoned...to die—The idea that Ellen should 
retire from the world and be immured in a cloister and £hat in the 


—but all that is past and gone. I must not indulge in fond regrets. 
I must attend to my present business. I must prepare myself to die. 

17—24. Ye towers !...bled—In 1452 William, Earl of Douglas, 
was invited by James II. at Stirling castle and stabbed. Circuit 
dread—awful precincts, Fatal mound—the hill to the north east 
of the castle, called the * heading hill,’ where state criminals 


axe. Nameless tomb—grave without an epitaph. Those who died 
the death of a traitor, were not allowed to have inscriptions 
upon their tombs. Prepare—be ready to receive another victim. 
Seeks his doom—comes to offer himself for death. 


tremble. Motley growps—companies of men wearing party-coloured 
dress, Motley—as noun, is the dress of a fool or clown. Ct. 


31—87. Quaint array— fanciful dress. The burghers Sc.— 
d its solemn play or festival, when 

feats of archery were exhibited, and Prizes distributed to those who 
excelled in wrestling, hurling the bar, and the other gymnastic 
men—were freeholders, next in 

d - As well as— 


* Wild alarm clashed from all her yeei, s — 
1 The gaze of. fools, the gageant ofa day. Pog, seater: 
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he loves also the show where, &c. In proud career—charging his ad- 
versary in grand form and style. High-born tilter—the noble knight. 

37—42. Shivers spears—breaks to pieces the lance of his anta- 
gonist. James delightsas much in the games of the poor peasants and 
burghers as in the sports of the nobles and knights. Play my prize 
—play my part to compete for the prize. Mark—witness. Tamed— 
reduced the strength of. Stark—tough, stout, strong. Im happier 
days—before we were banished.  His...praise—he wondered at 
and praised the force of my muscles when he was a boy. 


XXI. 1—10. Flung—thrown. Draw bridge—a bridge let down 
or drawn up by a portcullis to afford or hinder a pathway. Rocked 
—swung. Rung—sounded. Beneath...feet—i. e. The rocky. path 
produced a clanging sound when struck by the horses’ hoofs. 
Jubilee—public rejoicings. The Jewish festival recurring every 
fiftieth year, when slaves were freed and lands returned to their 
old owners, the season being ushered in by the blast of trumpet. 
(Heb. yobel—a trumpet),—L. Husza-—acclamations of joy and 
welcome. Note the careless rhyme way and huzza. Bending—bowing. 
Jennet—a small Spanish horse. Saddle-bow—the bow or arch 
of the saddle in front of a rider. 

11—19. Doffing—taking off his cap to salute the city dame. 
Who...shame—who smiled out of pride in thus being saluted by the 
king and blushed out of bashfulness and modesty in being 
thus singled out and made conspicuous. For—out of, on account 
of. Simperer—smiling and blushing dame. Greets—salutes. City 
sire—the old men of the town, Commends...attire—praises the 
strange fanciful dress adopted in each show. Nods—greets. Heavens 
—skies. Acclaims—poetical for acclamations, shouts. 

20—28. The Common's King—The lines that follow explain 
this title. The king had broken the power of the unruly barons, of 
tho Highland chiefs, and of the lawless Borderers and had elevated 
the power of the burghers of the town. Thronged—came in crowds. 
Dame—married lady. Damsel—unmarried lady. Whose fiery...way 
— whose mettlesome horses could not endure the stoppage caused 
by the steep street and the large crowd. Dark......brow—sullen 
frowning faces. Mourned §c.—were grieved at the curtailment of 
their power. Disdained —despised the sports of the * poor mechanic.” 

29—34. Chiefs...man—When the king made a progress in the 
north, he took possession of some. of the Highland chiefs, and 
brought them southward in captivity, as sureties for the good 
behaviour of their clans.—Z. Banished man—an exile. Deemed... 
heart—They thought of their home and hated the necessity which 
forced them to take part in a pageant which they despised.—Z. 

et, ark—is to the south of the castle. Drew- 
EXIT 1-8 Oeste pa oral bands—groups, of mon 
(archers, morris-dancers, &c.) dressed in gay garments of variegated 
colours, Joyous rouj—merry crowd. Morricers—morris-dancers, 


> 
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butts or targets for the archers to shoot at. 

6—12. Robin Hood...band—The exhibition of this renowned 
outlaw and his band was a favourite frolic at such festivals. Maid 
Marian was Robin Hood's mistress; Friar Tuck was his chaplain, 
able on occasion to use the quarter-staff; Little John, his trusted 
lieutenant; and Match, Scathelocke and Scarlet his followers. 


tic version of the tale of Robin Hood.— y. Quarter-staff —stout 
Stick. Cowl—a hood attached to the long tunic of a friar. Surly 
scowl—sullen frowning looks. Their bugle... skill—They blow their 
‘bugles to challenge all who desire to test their skill in archery. 
13—23. Bow of might—a strong, powerful how, Shaft—arrow. 
Centred...white—hit the white spot in the centre of the target 


called the * bull's eye.’ Split...twain—broke his first arrow in two, 
Dart—arrow. Stake: 
eyes suffused with 


but no look of pity on the king’s part responded to the muto 
tearful appeal of Douglas. Indiferent.. wight—without taking any 
ight —commonest 
archer; Wight—man, creature ; now used in contempt. s 
XXIII. 1—10. Olear the ring—Let the band of archers leave 
the arena to make room for the wrestlers, Hand......stand— 
ihe powerful wrestlers stood facing one another. Hand to hand— 
the hands of one wrestler being opposed to those of another. 
Two... foes—two of these wrestlers haying gained tt 
the rest proudly challenged persong who were stronger than them. 
selves to try a fall with them. For life.. lame—Lord Jeffrey objects 
to this expression as intolerable. Ti seems to 
merit of setting the whole Struggle before us i 
words of description upon it.— Taylor. 
local touches give an air of reality t 


of the clothes. To hurl—throw, Massive—heavy. 


ar—i.e, putting 
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the stone as far as possible, Rent—tore up. Barth:fast stone— 
a piece of stone firmly imbedded in the ground. Fragment—piece of 
rock. Rood—rod; five and half yards. Gray-haired sires- hoary- 
headed old men. The past—past history. Douglas-cast—the distanco 
to which Douglas had hurled the massive stone. Moralise...day— 
indulge in sad reflections uponthe weakness of the modern youngmen 
of Scotland as contrasted with the giant strength of their sires. 

XXIV. 1—6. Applauses—plandits, praises. Rang—resounded. 
The Ladies’ Rock—a hillock in the valley, commanding n view of tho 
lists, where the fair ones took their station and witnessed tho 
tournay. Sent back—echoed. Olang—loud ringing sound. Look 
unmoved—impassive countenance; unconcerned appearance. Pieces 
troad—an anachronism: the coin not existing in the strict 
sense at the period. “After the introduction of guineas in 
1663, the twenty-shillings pieces previously in circulation were 
called broad pieces, because they were broader and thinner than 
the new coins.” Gold—money. 

7—18. Anxious wonder—surprise mixed with curiosity. Scan 
—examine closely. Sharper glance—with keener looks. Dark grey 
man—The reference is to the name of Douglas (derived from the 
river Douglas, which means black water). Free -liberal. Strong— 
powerful. Blood—family. Shook the head—to indicate their suspicion 
that the man was no other than Douglas himself. With silver spread 
—=streaked with grey hair. Winked—looked aside to give a hint. Son 
—youngman. Of feats...done—the exploits of the Douglas family 
against the English of the Borders. Stalwart—powerful. 

19—27. Though....storm—As a ship is battered by rough 
storms, so Douglas’ form was shattered and shorn of its 
manly beauty by age and misfortune. Wrecked—shattered. Winter's 
storm--disasters; misfortune. Surpassing...... law—extraordinary, 
more than the strength given by Nature to man. Judged— 
expressed their ideas and opinions. As is their wont— as they 
usually do in such cases. Jfurmur—low indistinct hubbub. Rose 
—swelled. Olamour—loud noise of many voices. Proud ring— 
hanghty circle. Circled—surrounded. Held...mind—exchanged 
a look of sympathy, or even of recognition, with the noble exile. 

-28—33, No, not...known !—Besides not one of those nobles— 
who at the chase regarded it an honour to ride by his side, who 
on festive occasions sat round his table as guests and partook of his 
princely hospitality, and who in the field of battle were often 
saved by his matchless prowess—had the courage openly to saa 
nise him or exchange looks of sympathy with him. Alas! No 
man, who has the misfortune to fall under the bad grace of his 
sovereign, is ever recognised by the courtiers. 5 

28—33. No, not &c.—even those nobles. Once—in the heyday 
of his glory. Held...place—considered it an honour to ride by his 
side. Begirt—surrounded. Board—table. —Fownd.,.shield —owed 
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their lives to his dauntless valour. Foy he—Note the rhetorical 
repetition of the pronoun. Royal...disown—who is not recognised 
by the king. Compare the scene of Wolsey's downfall, Henry VIII, 


XXV. 1—10. Gambols—sports. Flag—grow dull and uninter- 
esting. Bade letloose—gave his men orders to set free. Gallant 
—noble. Whoze pride—which majestic deer. The holiday to 
crown—to bring to an end the day of festivity and joy in a fitting 
manner. Pull down—bring to the ground. Venison—tlesh of the 
deer. Free—without any charge. Bordeaun wine—claret, wine from 
Bordeaux on the Garonne. Serve to dine—supply a sumptuous 
dinner to. Archery—the body of archers. Lufra—the name of the 
dog of Douglas. Bribe—allurements, Divide—separate, part. Saw 
—the game. Darted—rushed upon. Lejt—i.e. behind her. 

11—26. Mid-way—half-way. She outstripped them before they 
had reached half-way. Amtlered prey—stag furnished with horns, 
Swnk—buried. Muzzle—lit, mouth; teeth. Flank—hinder thigh, 
side. Strange intruder—unknown obtruder. Broken short—inter- 
rupted, stopped. Leash unbound—having loosened the leather 
thongs by which a dog is tied. Cold look—indifference, apathy. 
Worst...proud—It is the most galling or painful thing for a high- 
minded man to have to bear the pity of the crowd, for pity regards 
its object not only as suffering, but weak, and hence as inferior. 
Borne—put up with. Fondly bred—reared with great affection, To 
share...bed—to eat with him and sleep beside him. Maiden glee— 
Sportive joy of a girl. 

27—30. They were...came—They were such intimate compani- 
ons at play that they were closely associated in his mind. Thus 
whenever the name of Lufra was mentioned the image of Ellen 
instantly presented itself to his mind. His stifled...eye—His anger, 
which he had up to this time suppressed with great difficulty, 
now boiled over and was expressed by his lowering brow and 
his eye burning with fierce rage. Stifled—repressed. Brimming— 
rising to the top, full to overflowing. In—showing itself in, 


surging waters are divided when-a vessel comes sailing proudly 
upon the waves. Park—vessel. Needs...hís gore—He Struck the 
fellow one blow. That single blow was sufficient to lay the saucy’ 
groom prostrate at his feet covered with blood. Needs—impersonal, 
it needs.  Bufet—a blow with the fist, Groom—saucy fellow. 
Lies—the present tense shows how instantaneously the work was 
effected, Senseless—insensible. In his gore—covered with his blood. 
No other—than that of Douglas. Gaunileted—wearing an iron gloves 


XXVI 1—13. Clamoured—raised up a loud outery. Royal train 
—the king's body-guard. Brandished—flourished, Staves—sticks, 
Amain—with great violence, Baron—Douglas, Back—myye back ` 


^ 
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fetiré. On yotir lives—on the pain of your lives; if you caro 
for your lives. Menial pack—servile attendants. Pack—rabble. 
Beware—take care of: Doomed—sentenced to banishment. Vainly 
sought—searched everywhere without being found. A victim...attends 
—offers himself a voluntary victim. 4tone—put an end to; prevent. 
Nor craves...friends—and he does not beg your mercy for himself but 
only for his friends. Clemency—mildness, Repaid—returned. Pren 
sumptuous—haughty, arrogant. AMis:proud—wrongly proud. 
13—24. Of thy..know—- Thou wert tlie only person in whom 
my woman-like ry was determined riot to recognise an enemy.” 
Of all the members of your clan you were the only person whom 
I with weak leniency refused to tredt as an enemy, i.c. whom 
I treated kindly and mercifully. Woman+mercy—weak effeminate 
mercy such as befits a woman. But shall..look—but a king 
cannot allow any of his subjects to insult him by striking a 
blow to liis servant in his very presence and to fling defiant 
glances at himself. Brook—endure. Injurious—insulting. Haughty 
— defiant: Give....vard—place him under proper custody. Break of — 
put an end to. Tumult—clamour. Bend their bows—to shoot at 
the soldiers wlto were leading Douglas to prison. Clear the ground. 
drive out the riotous mob from the royal park. , 
XXVII 1—10. Uproar wild—fierce clamour, Misarray— 
confusion, disorder. Marred...day—spoiled the harmony and 
amusements of that festive occasion. Pricked...crowd —i.e. rode up 
and down aniong the surging mob. Repelled—driven back. To 
earth are borne—are thrown to the ground. Timorous—timid, 
cowardly. Flint—stones. Bar—of iron. The hardier...war—the 
bolder and stronger men carry on à fierce fight. At onca.. dee 
—Douglas was instantly surrounded by the royal Jancers. he 
royallancers, finding the mob ready to rise in favour of Douglas 
ES scue him by force, instantly formed themselves into a 
s F varal men deep; and placed the prisoner in the middle. 
pus a ini darkly —surround him with gloomy, threatening looks. 
rud i ala—ladder.) On the rear—behind 
11—20. $calé—climb, (L: Scala : j 
them. In thunder powr—press on tumultuously with thundering 
iso. ble—the mob. With...roar—Nwith confusion and tumult. 
Rise. te : break out into a riot. Cone HO common poop: 
AGAT eader. Hyndford—a village near Lanark~ 
H “Jit was I who conferred upon you the 
shire. My blade. laid T Weg theo knight by laying the blade 
honour of knighthood. Deed: vice, A word...men— 
gE the roca age oy Due d davies to these men who ara 
ss a few X 
Pei Lea the law through a mistaken zeal for my te 
r > 6, Hear jre—Listen to me my good friends, 
XXVI 1-6 He ihe ties of allegiance that bind you to tho 
aA aa ust riot and treason to shield me from tho 
a ie di lau here to submit wy life, my honour, 
ral à : 


Leading soldier—captain, l 
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use willingly and unreservedly to be judged according to 
pa ST of the land. Are these laws so ineffective, so powerless 


my countrymen to my country? 

13—22. Oh! no...cause—O never think 50. Believe me when I 
assure you that the knowledge—that the Spears, which should have 
struck terror into the hearts of our enemies, are gory with tho 
life-blood of my countrymen to avenge my private wrongs, that the 


loss, and that the patriots are grieved to the heart to See the laws 
trampled and that they are cursing me as being the cause of it, 
this knowledge, I say, will be no solace to me when I shall live in 
that prison. Indeed it will fill my heart with the keenest anguish, 


1—6. Ere yet—before. Bands of fealty—the ties of loyalty or 
allegiance to the king. Cause—case. Tender Srec—offer my life, 
Åc., willingly, 'o—to be judged according to the laws of the land. 
Weak—ineffective to protect the life, &c, Misguided ire—wrath 
directed wrongly. Must—according to strict grammar should be 


10. As must—that they must want, As is conj, The nom. of 
must is they understood, 


T have not deserved. Selfish Tage—indi 
to me and mine, Sense of—regard for. 
feeble. Unbind—sevey the bonds, Kind—kin 
i.e. to know &c., forward reference, 

hours of imprisonment, Kindred goi 
countrymen, In. fruitless.. begun—i.e. the si 


roken, For—as 
appening, I/|—dia- 
to love me in my 


being the cause. Ward—vward off, prevent from h: 
aster. Keep,..still—do not forfeit your right 
fallen condition by your acts of. lawlessness, 


e 
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. XXIX. 1—9. Wild fury—ferce violence. Sunk.,.tears—sub- 
tided and tears began to run down their cheeks. As tempests...rain 
— nas after a fierce storm showers of rain begin to fall. Cf. Like 
summer tempest came her tears.—Tennyson. Lifted—raised towards 
heaven. His head—the hend of him, who &c. His generous head— 
on the head of the noble-hearted chief. Felt—i.e. whose heart 
throbbed for the good of his country, Prizéd...0wn—valued the 
lives of his countrymen more than his own life. Verge of life— 
with one foot in the grave; near to death's door. 

1012. Self-devoted chief—Donglas who voluntarily offered 
himself a sacrifice for the good of his country. To spy—to see. 
Triumphant...ire—who was not at all influenced by mean anger or 
the injuries which had been inflicted upon him; who did not allow 
his heart to be swayed by ignoble anger or the wrongs he had 
suffered at the king's hands. To whom...sire—to whose noble 
forbearance was due the stopping of the strife in the street 
which might have cost the lives of the fathers of the children. 
Prattlers—babbling children. Owed a sire—were indebted for the 
preservation of the lives of their fathers. 

13—18. Moved—touched with profound sympathy and respect. 
Bier beloved, —trans. epithet, the bier or coffin of some dear relative 
or friend. railing arms—The reversed or horizontal position in 
which soldiers carry arms while following a funeral procession is 
technically called to trail arms. Drooping—hanging, bent. He— 
poetical use of tho singular for the collective body of soldiers. 
Battled verge—the entrance of the castle having battlements. 


` Resigned— made over charge of. Honowred charge—the honourable 


prisoner committed to their charge or trust for safe-keeping. 


XXX. 1—14. Offended—displeased, angry. Apart—not by the 
public street but by a side path. Bitter—painful. Swelling—full of 
wrath and grief. Vouchsafe—condescend. To lead his train—to 
proceed at the head of his retinue. Changeling*—fickle ; lit. a child 
stolen by the fairies and replaced by another, Common fool—the 
foolish common people. Like acclaim—similar acclamations. The 
vulgar...note—the voice of the rabble shouted for James in the 
morning. Hailed— welcomed. Broke...sway—shook off the authority 
of Angus, the Harl of Douglas. Greet—salute. Hurl...seat—drive 
me from my throne. t 1 

15—22. Who o'er...king—Who would ever desire to rule over 


the thoughtless rabble who are as much swayed by their passions 
ept by the wind ‘and wave, 


ag the light leaf upo: v 1 
who Eee as disenitquf in their opinions as the changeful dream, 
who areas capricious in their whims as the mind of a woman, who 

r as the excited mood of a frenzied 


are as violent in their tempe 
man? Who would desire to govern & hydra-headed people each of 
whom thinks differently and changes his mind every minute Py 


© Such, men do changelings call, so changed by fairies’ theft. Spenser. 
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15—22. Herd—unthinking multitude. Fantastic—capricions. 
Fickle—inconstant in views. Fierce—violent. Vain—frivolous. Leaf— 


under the influence of their passions, Frenzy—personified, a mad 
man.  Fevered blood—excited mood. Many-headed*—because each 
has a different idea of his own, Cf, To call us the many-headed multi» 
Hydra a Serpent or monster 
represented as having many heads. It was slain by Hercules, 
Monster thingt—monstrous thing, monster of the multitude. 


5—12. He prays &c,—The cons, is, He prays that Your sports 
should keep within the bound of safe &c., or Ho prays that you 
should keep your sports bound within safe &c. Prays—edrnestly 
entreats, My liege—My Soveroign Lord, to whom as vassals, we aro 

Li, i Keep bound—confine, 
Foul—wicked, Most sure—but it is perfectly certain. For evil... 
throne—for the purpose of doing some harm to youy royal self. Sum. 
monzd—by the Fiery Cross, Crew—clansmen, Tn...aid—in order 
to assist James, Earlof Bothwell. Loose—undisciplin 
Banditti—robbers, Stand arrayed-—have taken up arms. 


1—10, Thou...this—your words remind mo that I 


have acted improperly jn this matter, I should have long before 
attended to this and’ tak, i 


ed, disorderly: 
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Spare not...steed—do not refrain from galloping hard for fear 
of laming or injuring your horse. The best..nced—I shall give 
you the best horse that I possess as a reward for this service. 
‘Intended war—the war he wishes to make upon clan-Alpine. 

11—17. And Douglas...laws—Douglas has tendered his case to 
be judged by the laws of the land. Of their...lost—A Latin idiom ; 
of the loss of their lenders. Dissolve—disperse the host ofmoun- 
taineers. Nor would ‘we—I do not wish. Feel...steel—suffer for the 
offence of their chiefs, should be slain for the crimes of their 
leaders. Bear Mar—carry to the Earl of Mar. Message—order. 

17—22. Braco— the Second title, i.e, the son's title of the then 
Parl of Mar. Braco-Duff isthe name now borne by the Duke of Fife.’ 
Fly—hasten. Hie—hasten. Lily lawn—flower-decked meadow. The 
phrase does not mean covered with'lily, but fflowery.'—1L. I fear... 
drawn am afraid that the battle will have commenced. Spurned— 
kicked up proudly; The horse as he bounded proudly over the 
plain, scomed to despise the ground, 

XXXII. 1—1. Ill with...lay—The merry feast and the 
gongs of the minstrels failed to please the perturbed heart of 
James. Ill suited—did not accord with. Mood—disturbed mind. 
Dismissed—sent away. Courtly throng—the courtiers. Cut short— 
«tas stopped suddenly. Nor ...down— Evening found the burghers 
equally sad like the king. Nor less—equally. Saddened town— 
burghers made sad by the imprisonment of Douglas and the report 
of wür. Sunk down—settled. Jar*—strife. Rumoured feuds—ftlying 
reports of wars. Mourned...hold—lamented for his imprisonment. 
Pent—as having been shut up. Hold—prison. 

12—15, Where stout...blade—The speaker after saying—In 
that prison the Earl of Douglas was in former times—stopped 


ancestor l 
atit Was — was stabbed by the dagger of King James IL" 
nt that Douglas would be assassinated in the prison. 
16—23. Jaded—wearied; a jade being & ww 
From the weat—The Trosachs lie to the west of Stirling. Pressed— 
i * Fray—abbreviated form of aftray ; conflict. Giddyt 
—vague, uncertain. Shook the town—convulsed t| 
burghers, Till closedt...brow 
darkness of night. Pensions 
The metaphor is taken from à 
settling down to rest at night. 
* Cease, cease these jars, 
4 Young heads are giddy, 
1 Twilight on the 


and rest your minds in peace.—Shaks. 
young hearts are warm.—Cowper. 
closed her cuings.— Scott. 
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Analysis, 


T—VIII. This Canto introduces us tothe guard-room inthe Castle, 
amid the remaing of the debauch Which has fo 
of the previous day. While the Soldiers who remai 


in the field, and brings with him a maiden and a minstrel, They 
are at first disposed to treat the maiden roughly : but the sight of 
her innocent beauty, and her Story of misfortune, touch the heart 
of one of the roughest in the company, who becomes her champion, 


IX—XXII. Presently they are joined by the officer of the guard, 
who, at sight of Fitz-James’g ring, commits the lady to proper caro, 
while John of Brent, the guardsman who had interfered, grants 
Allan’s request to see hisimaster, But, fancying that the minstrel 


= be 
the safety of his kindred, Roderick asks news of the fight, an the 
minstrel, in Spirited verse, sings the battle of Beal’ 
issue was loft doubtful by the arrival of a mess 


king with orders to stay the fight. But before he had finished his 


-James Appears to escort, 
> 2 Faltering, she looks round to fing 
the ng, and sees to her Surprise that her compani 


i to save, She ans from him blushin 
and gives the ring to father, The king then in playful 
vengeance calls forth Maleolm ang tells him that ho has been 


k 
band, lays the clasp on the hana of Ellen, 
3 I. This introductory Stanza, gives the keynote to the canto, 
As the sunbeam reveals to light Various scenes (the humble 
Jabourer going to hig daily round of Work, the revellers dancing 
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till the small hours of morning &c.) and sights of suffering, viz., the 
patient tossing restlessly on his fevered bed, the wakeful mother 
watching by the side of her sick child &c, &c., so this canto 
describes a series of different scenes (the guard room, the state- 
prison, the battle-field, and the varied fates of the different cha- 
racters of the poent, viz., the death of Roderick, the restoration of 
Douglas to the royal favour and the marriage of Malcolm and Ellen. 

1—5. The sun...dancé—The rising sun sheds a faint red light 
through the smoke-grimed atmosphere over the city which lay 
buried in darkness. It rouses from sleep the humble labourer 
to attend to his daily round of anxious and toilsome work— 
the portion assigned by God to sinful man (Adam and his des- 
cendants) on earth for having violated His command by eating 
of the forbidden tree. It warns the revellers who had been tripping 
all through the night to break off the dance and retire to rest. 

6—9. Scaring...of men—It frightens the robber who had been 
roving all night in search of plunder to retire to his secluded 
retreat and imparts a golden hue to the lance of the sentinel 
watching on a battlemented tower. It warns the weary student, 
pale with sitting up the whole night, to quit his studies and 
resign himself to the soft and soothing influence of balmy sleep. 

10—14. What various..gleam— What different scenes and 
alas! what sights of suffering are disclosed by that faint beam 
struggling hard to penetrate through the thick foggy atmosphere ! 
The patient suffering from fever sees it coming into the room as 
he lies on his low bed of straw in the crowded hospital. The 
maiden, who has been unfortunate enough to lose the priceless: 
treasure of virginity, shudders with shame and remorse at the 
sight of the first beam of the sun. 

15—18. The debtor...wail—The debtor awakes from sleep 
with the harrowing thought that he will he dragged to prison and 
loaded with chains. The unhappy over forsaken by his love, 
awakes suddenly from a painful dream, and the mother, who has 
watched all night by the bed of her sick infant, smooths by the 
dim light of the morn the bed of her sick baby and tries with 
soothing words of endearment to hush his low cry of pain. 

]—4. Awakening—rising in the east. Sullen glance—gloomy 
look, ie. dull, reddish light. Caitif*—(L. captivus—a captive.) 
slave, worker ; here, labourer. To—to attend to. Task of care— 
work full of anxiety. Sinful man—Adam, the proto-parent of the 
entire haman family, sinned by disobeying God’s positive command 
and eating of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and thus the moral nature of all his descendants was debased and 
tainted. Man—the collective name of the whole human race, 


* Avarice doth tyrannize over her caitiff and slave.— Holland. 
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4. The sad inheritance—the miserable lot. God cursed Adam 
by saying, ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake, in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life. In the sweat of the face, shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground.’ This woful 
legacy or lot is inherited by the entire human race. 

5—9. Summoning—calling away. Revellers—people indulging 
in noisy festivity and jollity. Lagging dance—trans. epithet, the 
dance, which being continued all throngh the night, caused them to 
become fatigued. Scaring—frightening. Prowling—roving steal- 
thily in search of plunder. Den—place of concealment. Gilding— 
brightening. Battled towers—towers with battlements. Warders— 
sentinels, Warning—intimating. Pale—emaciated with keeping up 
the whole night. Yield—givo up. Drowsy*—sleepy. The kind nurse 
of ment—sleep that refreshes us and renovates our strength. 

10—18, Strugglingt—trying to force its way through the smoke. 

" Pallet—a bed of straw. Crowded—thronged with patients. Its 
Stream—i. e. sees the light stream into the room through somo 
opening. Ruined—dishonoured. Trembles...gleam—because the day- 
light will reveal hershame, To—to indulge in. Gyve§—a fetter to 
confine the legs; generally used in the plural. Love-lorn||—love- 


baby. Glimmering pale—dim faint light, Trims—arranges. Soothes 
—comforts with endearing words, Feeble wail—low ery of pain. 


heavy tread of a soldier. Rolling note-—sound produced by beating the 
drum wíth rapid strokes, Foretellretief$ «&c,—announce to the tired 


guard-room, a place of accommodation for the guards. Deadened 
—dimmed the light of. Yellow—pale. Glare—strong light. 


* Still humming on their drowsy course they keep.—Pofz, 
apples the phe east Siti ipots of pray SEES 4 

T Osleep! O gentle sleep! Nature's soft nurse.—Shaks, 
1 By the struggling moonbeam's misty light.— Wolfe. 
§ Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves.—Shaks. 
l| Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son 

Wretch even dios. life's journey just begun.— Cowper, 

M For Zove-lorn swain in lady's bower 

Never panted for the appointed hour.—Sco##. 

$ For this zzZiz/ much thanks; it is bitter cold,—Shaks, 


ii 
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glare. Comfortless alliance—cheerless blending of the faint day- 
light and the torch-light. Showed...war—revealed savage figures 
jn soldier's dress. Deformed—disügured. ^ Haggard...debauch— 
looking wild on account of sitting up the whole night and feeling 
feverish with hard drinking. Massive board—huge plank. Flooded 
—drenched. Fragments stored—loaded with pieces of meat and 
Dread—the remains of last night’s feast. Beakers— drinking cups. 
Drained—emplied. Overthrown—upset. Flown—passed quickly. 

20—24. To quench—to slake, assuage their thirst by drinking 
hard. Chilled—benumbed with cold. Dying—about to be extin- 
guished. Brands—logs not wholly consumed; partly burnt, but 
not reduced to embers.—T.  While...rwng—while the armour with 
which they were equipped or the swords which hung from their 
belts resounded over the stone floor as they moved about the room. 
Harness—armour of soldiers fastened to the body by straps and 
buckles. 70 die in harness—to die on'the field of battle with his | 
harness on his back.—L. 


III. 1—6. These drew...loved—These soldiers were not feudal 
vassals who fought under their feudal chiefs to whom they were 
pound to render military service for the use of the lands which 
they held under them. Nor were they clansmen fighting under 
their hereditary chieftain who exercised upon them a patriarchal. 
influence in contradiction to the feudal rights of their feudal 
chiefs.. They were soldiers of fortune—free lances—who came 
from distant countries and enlisted themselves in the service of 
the Scottish king to earn their living by war. 

1—6. There drew &c. The student should note that the 
system of fewlal tenure prevailed in the Lowlands where the 
vassals fought for their chief im return for the lands which they 
held under him; whereas a kind of patriarchal authority obtained 
in the Highlands where the clansmen fought for their chief whom 
they regarded as the father of their clan in return for the protect- 
gon which he extended to them. Drew their sword=-fought. For 
their fields—for the use of the lands. Owned—acknowledged, 
Patriarchal claim—the patria potestas—the right of a father over 
‘his children. In their leader’s name—in the man who called 
himself their leader, Adventwrers—mercenary soldiers. James V. 
first introduced asmall number of mercenaries who formed a body- 
guard, called the Foot-Band. To live—to earn their livelihood, 

7—18. Clouded—derk. The difference between the Italian 
and Spanish complexion isyery well indicated by these epithets.— T, 
Trace—find, see. The mountain-loving ó'c.—The Swiss, who 
avere very fond of their native mountains, lived more comfortably 


among the mountains in Scotland. The Fleming..toil—you will 


find there (in the guard-room) the native of Flanders who felt a 
disgust for the soil of Scotland which yielded a very small harvest. 
Despised the soil—some parts of Flanders are among the most 


` 
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fertile lands in Europe. The Fleming would therefore despise in 
comparison the poor soil of Scotland. Paid so ill—did not reward 
‘with a rich harvest the labour of the cultivators. Rolls—registers. 
14—22. Merry—a 'standing epithet’ of England, used by old 
poets. Ill«concealed, disdain—contempt which they could hardly 
suppress. Scanty gain—small profit; obj. to share. Halbeid—an axe 
with a long handle. In camps--while they were in tents and 
off duty. Wild—boisterous. Urcontrolled* —unrestrained by dis: 
vipline or law of morality. By holytide—owing to the holiday. 
From...released—set free from all the bonds of martial discipline. 


IV. 1—10 Held debate—talked, discussed, Fray—battle, 
Fierce—violent. Amid their words—while speaking. Grappled to— 
griped to, moved towards their swords to grasp them, Nor sunk 
§c.—Nor did they speak in a low subdued voice to avoid giving 


new not, was devoid of, A chaser. poacher, one who unlawful] 
steals deer. In host—in war. 
authority ; a rebellious Character. But still.,.to do—whenever any 
dangerous service was to be performed he was always the foremost 
of all his companions, Crew—company, To do—to be done. 


LM Du ci m 
* The camp their home, the law their sword, 
cy knew no Country, owned no lord.—Scott, 
t Pyrrhus that gored the son before the father's face. —Surrey, 
$ Will you trot? the catch you taught me but whilevere —Shaks, 
daughter fair, so uxore blithe and. debonair,— Milton. 
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The word buzom* orig. meant pliant, flexible (A. S. bugan—to 
bow.) Bear—take part in. Like—like brother fighters. 

V.1—6. Our vicar...vicar—Our parson always preaches to 
us that the great Apostles Peter and Paul have fulminated terrible 
ourses upon drinking, that the drinking of beer makes a man aslave 
of anger and reduces him to a state of utter despair, and that the 
drinking of sherry leads to the commission of the seven deadly sins. 
But Barnaby, shout with joy, drink, drink, till the bottom of the 
glass is parallel to the roof and don't care a straw. for the priest. 

-1—8. Vicar—incumbent of a benefice. Still—always. Peter— 
one of the Apostles, the most energetic of the followers of the 
Messiah. Poule—old spelling of Paul. St. Paul was the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles. He was at first a bitter persecutor of the 
Christians but was miraculously converted. The Epistles of St. Paul 
are models of pathetic remonstrance and reasoning, and are full of 
impassioned bursts of eloquence. Laid—pronounced. Swinging— 
terrible. Bonny—cheerful. Bowl—drinking-cup. The Apostles 
have denounced terrible calamities upon the man who shall indulge 
in wine. There is—The two nouns wrath and despair represent 
one idea, hence the sing. verb. Black-jack—a leathern jug for beer. 

4—6. Seven deadly sins—Avarice, Envy, Gluttony, Idleness, 
Pride, Lust, Wrath. Deadly—sins are of two kinds, deadly and 
venial. Venial sins weaken, but deadly sins take away, divine 
grace, Flagon—a vessel of stone or leather for holding wine, Sackf 
—a dry wine; sherry. Whoop—shont with joy. Barnaby—(son of 
eonsolation), a missionary especially associated in his mission-work 
with St. Paul. Here the name of a boon companion whom he 
tells to drink off the wine, Off—drink quickly. 

6. Drink upseest out—drink till you are drunk: drink in the 
Dutch fashion. Upsees or wpsey=in the fashion of; as, Upsey- 
English or Upsey-Dutch=in the' English or Dutch fashion. To 
drink upsey-Dutoh thus camo to mean to be intoxicated. Scott 
seems to have mistaken it for a noun. 

6. A fig for the vicar—Don't listen to what he preaches, 
don’t care a rap for his words. A fig or fico is a sign of contempt 
made by putting the thumb in the mouth, or between the first 
and second finger. This action became a common form of insult or 
sign of contempt and the expression is found all over Eurepe. 
Cf, I will bite my thumb at them, which is a disgrace to them if 
they bear it.. A fico for thy friendship. A fico for the phrase. 

7—12. He calls it...life—The priest says that if we kiss tho 
full rosy lips of a lovely woman we shall be condemned to everlast- 


x EOD = — — L2 
* He with broad sails Winnowed the duxom: air,—Milton. 


+ I do not like the fulness of your eye; 
It hath a heavy cast, 'tis wpsee Dutch.—Ben Jonson. 
1 Sack, says my bush ; a 
Be merry, and drink sAe77y, that's my posie.—ZBen Jonson, 
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ing hellfire. To sip—i.e. to kiss. That Beelzebub...eye—He says 
that the silken coif of a damsel is the secret abode of Satan 
and that the arch looks from the black eyes of a maiden are the 
arrows shot by the Arch-devil himself. ' Beelzebub—the devil: 
originally the god of Ekron, who protected the Philistines ftom tho 
plague of summer flies, Lurks—remains concealed. Kerchief— 
head-dress, coif. Apollyon--the king of the bottomless pit. Sly 
—coquettishly. Kiss...rose—shower kisses on her cheeks till they 
grow red like a rose. Gillian—fancy name for a pretty woman, 

13—18. Our vicar...not—Our priest inculcates the above prin- 
ciples, and there are good reasons why he should do so: Tho 
emoluments of his office are wine and women, Wine and woinen aro 
the perquisites, so to speak, of his charge or the parish committed 
to his care. ‘ He keeps off the laity regarding the kissing of women 
and drinking, as his own proper function! It is right of him so to 
do, to lie in wait in order to catch the laymen, for breaking 
in upon the sphere of the churchmen’ But give a ringing shout 
of joy, my fine fellows! Quaff quick your liquor. Let us drink to 
the health of sweet Margaret withoat caring a fig for the 
priest and his sermons. 

13—18. Dues—fees. Cure—the parish entrusted to his care. 
Placket*—a petticoat, and so the wearer of the petticoat, i. c. 
woman. Pot—drinking cup, so wine. It is right gc.—he is only 
performing the proper duties of his charge; spoken ironically. 
Laymen—non-clerical people. T'o lurcht—to lie on the look ont 
for, to try and catch. Jnfringe—break in upon, trespass upon. 
Domains—sphere. Mother church—-the laity are regarded as 
children and the church their mother. Cf. The Jerusalem that 
is above is free, which is our mother.—Galatians. Bully-boys— 
good fellows, brave companions; or rough, noisy, bellowing boys. 
Marjorie—Margaret. Word—toast-word, 


VI. 1—18. Warder's challenge— The sentinel's question, Who 
Eoesthere? In mid-roar—when they were bellowing the chorus at; 
the height of their voice. Shout—loud chorus. Portal—door of the 
hall, Ghent—a town in Flanders, Beat drwm—sound the drum for 
Joy. Scarred—eovered with marks of wound. All—completely. 
Mufled—wrapped. Backward shrunk—retreated a few steps. To 
scape—to avoid the sight of. Loose scene—ihe scene of dissipation 
and debauch. Untameable—unyielding. On both sides—both on our 
side and that of the enemy. Store—a great quantity of. Nor much 

c.—neither party can say that it has a decisive advantage. 

19—24. Such spoil..toil—The captives which you have 
brought ought amply to recompense you for the trouble you have 
taken in capturing them. You ar» now getting old and wars 


* Was that brave heart made to het i— F. 
a pant for a placket ?—B. and F. 
He lurched all swords of the UR pedum 
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have become rather troublesome to you. Youhave got a maiden 
to dance and tumble and a minstrel to sing and play on the harp. 
If you can procure an ape, you may turn a juggler and stroll 
through the country as the leader of a juggling company. As 
theirs— as they are. "Necds—necessarily. Waz—grow. Sharp—tull of 
hardships for an old man. Glee-maiden—a maid that travels with a 
juggler, her duty being to tumble and dance, Trudge—stroll. 


VII. 1—10. Fortune mine—good luck is mine. Sought—came 
to. Line—i,e. camps. Audience—interview. Purvey*—provide. In a 
royal progress the purveyors were those who went before to collect 
provisions. Forbear—do not indulge in. Rude alarm—your wild, 
boisterous mirth which alarms Ellen. Shame—insult. Jangling— 
quarrel. Be nt—inclined; the ordinary phrase is bent upon, not bent to. 

11—13. Shall he...fee—Shall the hunter strike down or slay 
the deer beside the very gate of the park-keeper and yet deny the 
forester his share? Shall one of our comrades carry away that girl 
before our very presence without allowing us the right of a kiss? 
Strike—slay. Doe—refers to Ellen. Lodge—the small house of 
a forest-keeper. Jealous niggard—sordid stingy fellow. Grudge— 
refuse to give. For'ester—an officer appointed to watch a forest 
and preserve the game. Feet—his portion or share, viz. a kiss. 

14—21. However it be—no matter whatever may be the conse- 
quence. Despite of—notwithstanding all that Mar &c., may do to 
me; in despite of. Bertram...withstood—Bertram opposed the 
advancing step of Brent. Burning...mood—boiling with indigna- 
tion; refers to Allan. Unfit—on account of his old age. Laid... 
«pon — grasped. Stepped—came forward. Dropped—let fall. Tartan 
screen—the tartan which was drawn over her head like a veil. 

22—23. So from...tears—When Ellen dropped her dark veil, 
her lovely face shone as radiant through her tears as the glorious 
sun of May when it makes its appearance in the morning from 
behind the dark clouds and shines through the summer showers. 

22—27. Tears—showers. Soldiery—body of soldiers. Amazed— 
pewildered with astonishment. As on...descended angel—they gazed. 
on her as they would have gazed if an angel had come down from 
heaver on earth; or as if she were an angel dropped down from 
heaven. ‘Abashed—ashamed ; confused. Z'amed—humbled. 


VIII 1—12. Attend—listen tome. Cheered—encouraged. Bled 
—shed his blood. From...strong—at the hands of a brave soldier 
like you. Most forward.. li—always the foremost man in all sorts of 


* He all things did 21/726 that for them needful were.— Spenser. 
+ Now give mea kiss, quoth bold Robin Hood, 


Now give me a kiss, said he; 
For there never came maid into merry, Sherwood 


But she paid the forester s fee.—Scott. 
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exploits, good or bad. I shame* me—I take shame to myself; I am 
ashamed of what I have done. And—And ali the more am I 
ashamed because. An outlaw,..laws—I am also placed out of 
the protection of the laws for breaking the Forest laws. Note 
ihe omission of the verb; I aman &c. Forest laws—laws regulat- 
ing the royal forests. Merry—jolly. See Notes p. 186. Needwood— 
formerly & royal forest in the Trent Valley in Straffordshire. 
Cause—i.e. for poaching deer in the royal forest of Needwood. 

' 18—23. Rose—his daughter. Wiped...eye—wiped off tho tears 
from the stern eyes that mocked at tears. Bear such $'c.—be as old 
as you are. Mates—comrades, Hall—guard room. There lies—here 
I place. Steps o'er—crosses, Watch—tho period for which we stand 
guard. To do...part—to do any harm to. Quiver—i.e. I shall 
pierce his heart with my arrow. Beware...speech—beware of, take 
heed that you do not utter, any indecent language. Know—what 
sort of man I am. Enough—I need not Say more to warn you. 


IX. 1—10. Gallant young—braye young officer, Tullibardine's 
house—the family of the Murrays of Tullibardine—an old sea iu 
Perthshire. Sprung—was descended from. or wore...knight — 
he did not yet receive the dignity of knighthood. Spurs were 
the natural marks of the knight. Mien—countenance. 
light—his temper was gay. By courtesy controlled —though hia 
acts and words were restrained by civilit; 
demeanour were not quite so modest or r: 
years. Forward—unrestrained. Ill could b 
Scanning—close scrutiny, Curious—inquisi 
long and steadily and Ell 
Generous youth—a youngm: 


11—14. But Ellen’s...range—Ellen’s 1 


wanton imagination to indulge in las 


sas so lovely, her dress was so strange, her presence in a guard-room 
among the rude soldiers and amid Sce; 


quarrels was so-unusual for a chaste lady, that the youthful captain 
might easily misinterpret her conduct and think her to be a woman 
to whom he conld very well address the language of gallantry, 

: 11—18.—Ill suited...garb—not in keeping with the clothes glio 
wore. Scene—i.e. the guard room. Lightly—easily. Bear—accept of. 
Construction strange—unfavourable interpretation. Give—allow an 
Opportunity to. Loose faney—lew. 


d imagination, Scope—liberty. 
To range—to indulge in loose thoughts, Champions ata he Hare 


* I shame to wear a heart so white, Shake, 
Sit Coriolanus ; never shame to hear 
What yon have nobly done.—Shaks. 


j 
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of a knight to defend your cause. Harper—minsirel. Hoar — 
hoary, old. Like errant...yore—In the days of chivalry it was the 
custom of ladies who had suffered a ‘wrong to proceed to some 
famous king and ask him for champion to defend her cause or 
avenge her upon her enemies. Errant*—wandering. Damosel— 
damsel, maiden. Of yore—in years past. 

19—28. Does thy...squire—Is the enterprise you have in hand 
go important as to require the services of a knight or may a squire 
like myself serve the purpese ? High quest—mighty errand. Ven- 
ture—enterprise. Suit—may be performed by. Flashed—blazed 
with anger at being addressed so insolently and disrespectfully by 
the youngman. Paused—thonght within herself. Sighed—said to 
herself with a sigh, ‘Alas, I have no right to stand on my dignity 
and be angry’, and then said to the youngman. Through—having 
come through. Swppliant—supplicant. Crave—solicit. Audience— 
interview. To back j'c.—to support my petition. The royal pledge 
...claims—a token given by the king to show that he was grateful 
for what Fitz-James had done to him. Of—in token of. Grace- 

ful claims—trans. epithet ; claims on the king who was grateful 
for some service done to him; claims on the gratitude of the king. 


X. 1—9. Signet-ring—a ring containing a privateseal. Altered 
Zook—his look of raillery gave place to one of profound respect when 
he saw the sealon thering. The ring...own—Our duties own the 
ring; we own a respectful duty to this ring ; we are bound to obey 
and respect the person who holds this ring. And pardon...failed— 
Excuse me, Lady, if in any way I foolishly failed to pay proper 
yespect to one whose worth was not recognised by me being con- 
cealed by so humble a garb. Pardon—excuse me. Semblance mean— 
homely attire. Veiled—concealed, disguised. In aught—in any 
‘way. My folly failed—tI foolishly failed to pay due consideration. 

7—12. Soon 28...gates—as soon as the day dawns. The idea is 
a remnant of the old belief that the sun-god came out of the glow- 
ing gates of the east to ride over the heavens.—L. Day—sun. 
Gates—portals of his chamberin the east. Suitor—applicant. 
Waits—for an audience with him. Please you—may it please you, 
Fitting bower—suitable apartment. Repose—infinitive, to rest. Atten» 
dance—attendants. Hest—command. Array-—change of dress. 

13—23, Permit I marshal—a Latinism; permit that I show you 
the way. Grace—kindness. Open bounty —generons liberality, Of her 
race—which characterised the Douglas family. Slender purse—the 
small sum of money she had in her bag. Shared—divided. Guerdon 
reward. Awkward—contused. Hold—hand. —Bluntly—without 
due ceremony. Profjered gold—the money which she offered him 
Haughty—his heart was too proud to accept the money. Rude; 
gart—the insolent way jn which I treated you at first, 


* And errant maid on palfrey white.—Sco£t. 


1 
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venture to come. Ellen returned his blunt civility with thanks. 
24—29. Barret-cap*—flat cloth cap. The barretta still forms 
a part of ecclesiastical costume, Bear—carry. Jeopardy of war— 
most dangerous parts of the battle. Gayer crests—knights wearing 
more ornamental helmets than the humble barret-cap. May keep: 
afar—may not dare to. come. "Twas all she could—she could do 
nothing else but give her thanks, Rugged—blont, 
XI. 1—10 Made Suit to—asked a favour'of. My lady safo— 
abs. cons; my lady being safe, now that my lady issafe. Graco— 
. kindness; will you kindly permit me to sco my master? Doom— 
fate, fortune. Bound—I am bound, it is 


tomb—from the time of hig birth to the time of hig death, all 
through his life. enth—y am tenth. 


minstrel who played upor the harp for the house of Douglas. The 
post of the: bard is hereditary. The race—of bards. But—who did 
not. Prized its weal—prefe T i 
11—20. With the Chief's &c.—Note how this speech is framed. 
o as to mislead the hearer. He would naturally suppose tho 
+ Care—solicitude. Soothe—calm the 
C. Grace—celebrate with songs of 
attle or in hunting. 
perform both in peace and war. is board—discourse sweet 
music at meals. Soothe $'c—lull him tos] 


ms ar empty sound 
mage to the chief who. 


* Old England's sign, St. George's cross, 
His barret-cap did Erace;—Scott, 
3 We wept after her hearse and ever we moumn.—Shafs, 
$ And little he will veck if they let him sleep on.— Wolfe, 
Y reck not though L end my life today, — Ses. 


| 
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bears it. Wot—know. A name*—a mere name as Clan-Alpine. Makes 
$'c.—makes clansmen remain as vassals. Pert— conduct ; nom. to is, 
ButI—ifI had not. Drive—steal. Guide...steer—plough the ground. 
Steer—ox used for ploughing, I had not—I would not have. 


XII. 1—19. Bunch—collection. Ponderous—heavy, Allan— obj. 
to led. Grated arch—arch secured by iron bars. Dread—exciting, 
awe. Deep within—far in the interior of the chambers. Spoke— 
sounded. Fetter’s din—the clank of the irons of the prisoners. 
Loosely stored—irregularly heaped. Wheel—an instrument of tor. 
ture on which prisoners were stretched. Hideous—terrific. Engine 
grim—hideous instrument of torture. Wrenching—tearing. Crush. 
ing—squeezing. By artists...name—these instruments were formed. 
by artists who were much ashamed of them and considered it s 
sin to give a name to these hideous engines they had invented, 
Their—should be his. Low-browed—having a low arch, Unhasp— 
unfasten. Of stern secwrity—which was strictly guarded to prevent 
the escape of the prisoner. Dungeon—underground prison-cell. 

19—36. Day—light of the sun. Loftygrating—opening high up 
jn the wall secured by iron bars. Antique garniture—old-fashioned. 
furniture or adornments. Sad—cheerless. Such as...hold—as were 
considered by people in those rude old days to be fit for the prison, 
of a noble prisoner. Hold—prison. Leech—physician. Strict... 
well—The keepers told me that the doctor had strict orders to look: 
carefully after, and pay every attention to, the prisoner. The bolt 
he drew—he fastened the door with the bolt. Zhe locks...anew— 
the locks again produced a harsh grating sound. Knew—recognised. 
Come—he having come &c. abs. cons. They...sought—they by 
mistake thought the Chief to be the person whom he wanted to see; 
or the cons. may be, They deemed that he sought the chief. 


XIII. 1—5. As the tall... Dhu—Roderick lay on his sickbed, 
unable to rise, shut up in a dreary prison, away from his gallant 
clansmen, amid scenes of suffering, never again to step proudly on 
fell and field,—like a ship, stuck fast in the sands, abandoned by her 
brave crew, With the billows dashing against her from all sides, 
never again to steer its stately course through surging waves. 

6—12. And oft....lea !—As in hightide the waves of the ocean 
dash against tho sides of a ship incessantly and make her reel back- 
wards and forwards but cannot lift her up from the sands in 
which she is stuck fast, so the excitement of fever made him 
move his limbs restlessly with convulsive jerks but could not 
enable him to leave his bed. Alas! how different is her present; 
condition from what it was when she sailed proudly over the surging 


er S 


* We hold the kindred title dear, 
Even when, perchance, its far-fetched claim 
To Southron ear sounds empty nante.—Scott. 
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waves!—equally different is the condition of Roderick from what 
it was when he walked in all the pride of manhood over the fields 
and mountains! 

1—12. Prore—prow, the forepart of a ship;a rare and poetical 
word. Stem—steer its course through surging billows. A ship 
stems the billows by making head against them. Nothing gives a 
better notion of strength made hopeless.—T. Band—ship’s crew. 
Breakers—waves breaking into foam. Astrand—stranded, on the 
strand. The word seems a coinage by Scott. Fevered—attacked 
with fever. Toss abrwpt—convulsive movement. Her—ship's. 
Roching—reeling to and fro, Advancing—rising. Frame—body of 
the ship. Ceaseless—incessant. Aeave—raise. Seat—sand in which 
she is stuck fast. Unlike—different is her present situation from. 


18—32. Scan—examine closely, recognise. Lady—Ellen. Where, 
fore art §c—if they had not been ruined you should not have come 
here. Fear—to wound my heart by telling me of the ruin of my 
cause and clan. Mood—temper. Choked—i.e. could not find utterance 
on account of. Grief—at the sad condition of Roderick. Terror 
—at his excited mood. Might—have fled. Basely live—live by 
ignoble flight. Hopes—for his pardon or life. On field...bold—Tt 
has never been the good fortune of a minstrel to sing of a battle 
80 bravely and stubbornly fought either in a field or on a mountain; 
4. e. It was a glorious fight. Your men fought bravely and well. 
“he stately...unbent—Clan-Alpine have not submitted, the flag 
emblazoned with the pine tree is not yet lowered. Though.. 
though several valiant clansmen have fallen on the field. 


XIV. I—10 Reared...high—raised himself upright in his bed. 
Fever’s fire...eye—his eyes glittered with the hectic glow of fever. 
Ghastly—horrible, hideous. Cf. Mangled with ghastly wounds- 
Milton. Livid—black and blue, discoloured, as flesh by contusion. 
Streaks—marks. Chequered—variegated. Swarthy—dark. — His 
brow and cheeks were full of black and blue marks of contused 
wounds. Measure bold—heroic strain, lofty verse. Again where 
never—where never again; an awkward inversion. Sti rring air— 
spirited strain. Peals on high— celebrates the triumph of ; causes 
to resound. Dermid's race—The Campbells, who were descended from 
Diarmid, were the hereditary enemies of Clan-Alpine. 

11—20. Strike...battle fray —Play the tune upon the harp, and 
dash off for meby a few masterly touches an extempore and 
graphic description of the scene of the battle. I will listen atten- 
tively to you, till wrapped with the spirit of the song I shall fancy 
that I am hearing the clashing of the swords and the shivering of 
the spears. These iron bars &c., shall seem to vanish away. 
I shall fancy myself in the battlefield amidst my brave clansmen. 
My soul shall break through the tenement of clay and shall fly 
aloft as if from the field of battle; i.e. I shal 


f ll die not like & 
mean caitif in a prison, but like a hero in the arms of War. 


rent— 
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21—30. The trembling...beam—As a small skiff, when it first 
sets off from the shore of a river, steers slowly and with difficulty, 
but rushes with lightning-like velocity when it reaches the mid~ 
stream and comes in contact with the strong current in the middle ; 
so Allan, when he first began to play on the harp, felt very diffident 
and ill at ease, but when the recollection of the glorious scenes ho 
saw from the summit of tlie mountain and the subsequent story he 
heard froni Bertram flashed upon his mind and roused within him 
the fire of inspiration, he proceeded triumphantly with tlie song. 

11—20. Strike it—play upon your harp that tune. Canst—hast 
the power td do so. J'rec— without any premeditation, 'extempore. 
Minstrel-spirit—poetic sotil. Glanced—fling from, struck out; 
p. p. referring to picture, Fling me—dash off for mie; me—ethical 
dative. Picfuré—deéscription. Sason might—tle Lowland forces. 
My fancy hears—till I shall fancy that I am hearing. For—in ex- 
change for. The walls &c.; shall pass away and thé battlefield shall 
seer to take their place. J'reé—by the fig.  Prolepsis, spiriti 
freed froni its tenement of clay. Burst—break away from the 
body: Soared—flew aloft. Battle fray—i.e. battlefield. 

21—830. Slow* &c.—he began to tune his harp slowly. With— 
together with. What—the information he obtained from Bertram. 
Bight—of the battlé: Awakened...song—roused his poetic power 
to the full; Boré—carried. In caréer—in full tide of song. Shallop 
—like the boat: Sidé—shore. Feels...streami--feels the force of 
the strong current in the middle of the river. Beam—flash. 


XV. Thé livelitiess of the description of the battle is due to the 
greater variety of the nietre, which resembles that of Marmion. 
The three-nccenbliné$ introduced at intervals give it lightness, 
and the SOROR of thé same rhynie enables the poet to throw 
together without break all that forms part df ore picture.— T. 
7 Battle of Beal’ an Duine—Scott quotes an account of a 
fight which actually, took place here between Cromwell’s troops 
and the Highlanders in 1651; In revenge for the slaughter of ono 
of their men, the Parliamentary troops determined to plunder the 
island wheré the womén had beén placed for safety, and one of 
them swam tò tlie island to fetch a boat, but was at once slain by 
one of the women. Bealach:an-Dnuiné (the piss of tlie men) lies 
just at thé foot of Beri-An.—M. 

I—15. The Minstrel—Allan Bane speaks of himself in the third 
person. Ridge—range.  Parted—wWent away from the place in. 
search of Douglas. ‘ould say farewell—wished to have a last look 
at. Foreign land—alien countries. So lone d'c—a perfect des. 
eription of Achray. Is—blows. No ripple— is seen, Eyry—an eagle'a 


* For when to tune his harp he tried, 
His trembling hand had lost the ease.—Scott: 
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Sater a s rs i PU a eec tin 
nest. Nods—shakes its head in drowsiness. Erne—the sea- 
eagle. Springing—lively. Trout—a kind of fish. Darkly glooms 
—looks dark and threatening. Thunder-cloud —cloud charged with 
lightning. Swathes—wraps, encompasses. Shrowd—winding sheet. 

16—23. Is it...beams—Is that low dreadful rumbling noise that 
is heard from a distance the awful sound of the thunder or the 
sound of the heayy regular tramp of the marching of the soldiers 
echoed by the groaning ground ? Is that bright flash that is seen 
on the thicket a reflection of the lightning, or is it due to the reflec- 
tion of the beam of the sinking sun, upon the burnished spears 
of the Saxon host. How beautifully the poet describes tho 
calm before the storm, the solemn hush with which all Nature awaits- - 
ihe bursting of the thunder-storm. The gathering storm here 
uot only refers to the war of the elements but also to the fierce 
onslaught of the Saxon soldiers. 

16—23. Mutters—sends forth a low rumbling sound. Echoes 
— does the tread echo ? verb, having for its subj. tread. Groaning 
as it jwere under the armed heels of the Saxon soldiers, 
Quivering glance—tremulous flash. Streams—covers with a 
lurid light.  They—the subject is repeated for rhetorical effect, 
Retiring—setting. Beams—sub. to flash. 

24—27. Dagger-crest &c.—tho crest of Mar was a dagger and 
that of Moray was three stars. Cloud...war—dark masses of Saxon 
Roldiery. Winding—meandering along the shores of the lake. 

28—31. To hero..array*—To a warrior who is marching to 
fight for his country orto a minstrel who sings of * Knighthood's 
dauntless deed,’ it would be worth ten years of life spent in peace 
to catch a single glance of the brilliant array of these valiant 
Soldiers, Bownd—ready, prepared. Martial lay—song of war. 
Glance—case in appo. to it. Array—disposition, parade. ‘The 
above lines give the key note to Scott’s personal life as well as of 
‘his poetic power, Among English singers Scott is the undoubted 


inheritor of that trumpet note, which under the breath of Homer 
has made the wrath of Achilles immortal. 


XVI. 1—10. Surveyed—reconnoitred. Tangled—full of copse- 
wood, matted. Centre ranks—main 

+. frowned—looked dark like a forest 
armed with spears and lances and be; 
looked like ‘dark impenetrable w 
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array or disposition of the powerful army. Baitalia*—the embattled 
host. Crowned—completed. Cymbal—a musical instrument of 
brass. Clashed—were sounded. Clarion—trumpet. The sullen march 
—the soldiers marched in gloomy silence. 

11—27. Breathed—blew. Crests—plumes. Wave—flutter. Frail 
—quivering ; trembling. Shadowed—cast a shade over. Vaward 
scouis—spics sent in advance of the main army. Vaward+—vanward, 
vanguard; used adjectively. Rouse—discover. Lurking foe—hidden 
enemy. Spy—find out, see. Zrace—sign. Stirred—roused. Deep-sea 
wave—wave in the open sea—far away from the shore. Its pride to 
brave—io impede its proud progress. High-swelling—with a vast 
volume. Dark—of a dark-blue colour. Slow—rolling slowly and 
majestically. Passed—crossed. Gain- reach. Broken—uneven. Jaws 
—entrance. To explore—reconnoitre. Dive—penetrate, enter. 


XVII. 1—8. Wild a yell—fierce a shout. The inversion of the 
subject happily brings out the abrupt entry of the van. Dell— 
pass. As—as if. The fiendst...fell—the rebellious angels that, were 
hurled headlong from heaven for siding with Satan against the 
power of the Almighty. Pealed—shouted. The banner§ cry of helt 
—the ery or signal-word summoning all the infernal forces to 
rally round the standard of their chief. This is the yell of the 
Highlanders who lay concealed in the pass and now attacked the 
archers who had entered it. Driven forth—p.p. refers to archery. 
Chaff—husks of corn. Before—by the force of. Appear—are seen 
toissue from the pass. For life—to save their life. i 

8. Their plight they ply—the meaning of this is not quite 
clear. Possibly, they keep up a constant fire, but they seem in too 
complete arout for that. Note the effect of the repeated rhymes.— T. 
Unless Scott wrote flight it seems to mean they hastily tried to 
extricate themselves from their plight (dangerous situation) by 
flight.—L. Flight is the reading of the first edition and makes 
better sense.—M. Their flight they ply—they run to the best of 
their power. “But this (flight) would not be so poetical. To ply— 
is to labour at anything; plight—dangerous state; it probably 
means, ‘ they labour hard at (to get out of) their difficulty—W. 

9—17. And shriek...rear—the Highland warriors, dressed in 
plaids and bonnets with their glittering broadswords raised high in 
the air to strike, are attacking the archers from behind with fierce 
shrieks, shouts, and battle-cry. Maddening—intransitive use, raging 
madly. Drive—rush. Before....wood—How shall the central column 


* And in the pomp of battle bright 
The dread Jattatia frowned.—Scott. 

+ I beg the leading of the vaward.—Shaks. 

1 His pride] had cast him out from heaven with all his host 
Of rebel angels.—Milton. 

$ All in a moment through the gloom were seen, 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air.—Milton. 
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consisting of masses of spearsmen maintain its ground and keep its 
lines unbroken when the onward rolling tide of the pursuers and the 
pursued shall dash fiercely against it. Before—when pressed by. 
Of flight and chase—of the fugitives and the pursuers; abs. for con. 

17—19. The spéarsmen’s......wood*—The appearance of the 
spears and pike was such that in the twilight they might have been 
mistaken at & distance fora wood.—T, Down, down—hold your 
lancesin ahorizontal position to charge them. Bear back—drive 
back both friend and foe, for that is the only chancé of your being 
able to sustain the shock of the rolling tide of combatants. 

20—25. Like reeds...low—As reeds are bent down when the 
storms do fiercely blow, so allin a moment the spears of the dense 
columns of spearsmen were lévelled low. Frown—fury. Serried— 
compact. Shonldering—standing shoulder to shoulder. Bristling 
vanks—men armed with lances which looked ‘like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine.’ The onset bide—await to receive tho attack. 

26—28. As their Tinchel...game—As the circle of sportsmen 
surrounds a great space and, gradually narrowing, brings immense 
quantities of deer together which make desperate efforts to break 
through the Tinchel, but are ultimately slain by the hunters, so 
we shall surround the Highlanders aid ultimately overcome and 
slay them. ‘'inchel—a circle of sportsmen who surroánd and bring 
within narrow compass a number of deer. Cows—overpowers, AS 
tame—as the deer are driven back humbled of their pride. 


XVIII. 1—10. Bedring...come—The Highlariders advanced 
driving before them in their furious onset the few remaining 
archers who appeared like crested foam borne onward by the 
rolling tide. The Highlanders are compared to the rushing wave, 
and the fying Saxon archers to the foam driven onward by the 
rushing tide, Notice the simile and compare it with that of 
xvi. 19 of this Canto. Bearing—driving. In their eourse—as they 
advanced. Relics—remnants, for a large number had fallen in tho 
pass. Right—straight. Tide—surging mass of clumsmen. Brand- 
ishing—waving, flourishing. Target—shield. Dart—being made 
of dark leather. And with...foe—they hurled themselves against 
the enemy with the same fury as the mighty billows dash them- 
selves upon the rock when the ocean is lashed into agitation by 
the storm. Swing—violence, motion. Heaving—swelling. Tempest's 
wing—furious blasts of the storm. 

11—18. I heard....rang—The sound of the spears striking 
against the shields and shivering into pieces was like the 
crashing sound of the ash trees broken by the whirlwind. Tho 
clanging sound of the swords striking against the armour was 
like the tremendous noise produced by a hundred blacksmiths strik- 
ing their hammers upon the anvils, Shivering crash—the erashing 


* The stubborn spearsmen still made good Their dark impenetrable wood.—Scot#, 
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sound produced by the breaking of the lances into pieces. Rends— 
breaks asunder. Deadly—fatal. Kang—were resounding. Wheeled... 
flank—caused or ordered his horsenien who were in the rear to turn 
round and attack the Highlanders on the flank. Banner-man— 
standard-bearer. Shake—waver. Gallants—brave men. 

19—25. For your ladies’ sake*—Hvery true follower of chi- 
valry is bound to break a spear for the love of his lady, to perform 
uncommon féats of arms in honour of his mistress. Upon them— 
attack them. Rout—broken mass of clansmén, Break—force their 
way through. Broom—a kind of shrub. Out—drawn. 

24—30. Lightsome room—(i) The horsemen charged the 
enemy furiously with their naked swords and soon made à light or 
opening in tho dark mass by making a terrible slaughter upon 
them. (ii) The adj. lightsome is probably transferred from the 
subject to the object. The hiorsémen lightsomely (easily, quickly,) 
made room by driving out the enemy from their front. Borne 
—driven. Would...men—would have produced the effect of a rein- 
forcement of a thousand mien. Refluent—flowing back. This word 
keeps up, the simile of a wave. Pass of fear—dreadful pass. 
The battle's tide 1 — The combatants again dived through the pass. 

31—40. Vanished...sword—The Saxon spearsmen, who plied 
their spears upon the retreating Highlanders, as well as the High- 
land swordsmen who tried to maintain their ground, disappeared. 
into the pass and were lost to the sight of the minstrel. As the 
dark and deep pool of Bracklinn receives the waters of the thnn- 
dering cataract, as thé deep and gloomy caves of the ocean absorb 
the waters of the violent whirlpool, so the deep and dark pass 
swallowed ùp, as it Were, the confused crowd of combatants. No 
one now remained upon the plain éxcept the dead and the dying. 

3140. Bracklinn—a beautiful cascade: See motos p. 58. 
Chasm—pool, opening. Steep—deep, precipitous. Linn—cataract. 
Deep—ocean. Suck in—absorb. Devour—swallow up, as it were. 
The metaphor froni ‘jaws’ is kept up. Who never ó'c.—the dead. 


XIX. 1—9 Din—tumult. That within—Note the inversion ; 
within that pass. Dowbling—winding. Minstrel §*c—Allan Bane 
addresses himself, Aray—hasten away. Allan must leave his stand 
on the eastérn ridge of Benvenue and go to the place where the 
pass opens on Loch Katrine. The work of fate—the work of death 
and destruction. Is bearing on—is being steadily carried on. Issue 
result. Wait—wait for, await ; imperative. Defile—narrow pass 
through which men cah pass ina file, one by one. Repassed— 
crossed. Cast—spread, rolled. Met—are joined in dark masses. 
Ae s Li yee YER Lo cone 

* Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies, fon them with the lance.—Macaulay. 
+ We two had turned the dat#/e's tide 

In many a well debated field. —Stott: 
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10—22. The lowering Scowl*...given—The dark masses of 
clouds gave the sky a threatening appearance and flung on the blue 
waters of Katrine a deep dark colour. Strange—irregular, unusual, 
Gusts—blasts. Swept—passed. Sunk—died away. Heeded not—paid 
no attention.  Eddying surge—whirling waves, But saw—was 
roat. Spoke—indicated. That 


the warriors cease to live; the 
fight that goes on till the combatants lie dead on the field. Seeming 


—which sound seem to me, an inspired bard. To tollt the dirge— 
sing soul||—the soul 
the time of death. 

-wood glen—the glen dark with 


The contending armies camo 
out of the defile. Disgorged—belched forth, in keeping with the 


metaphor of jaws, gorge. Mingled tide—confused mass. High... 
mountain §c.—The Highlanders burst forth thundering from the 


. Overhang—cover the side of the 


rads will seize and become masters 
of their wives, children, and their place of refuge, we will easily 
subdue the warlike Highlanders, War-wolf—warrior wolf 3 ferocious, 
SSS Mle ha eee 
* And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking.—Sco##, 
t The loveliness in death 
That parts not quite with parting breath, 
1 I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day. 
§ Resort, I pray, unto my sepulchre, 
To sing my dirge with great devotion—Chancer, 
Il The Zassize of the sweetest sou? 
That ever looked with human eyes.— Tennyson, 
^j The devil. eyed them askance.—Milton, 
$ And broadswords, bows, and arrows store.—Scott, 


— Byron, 
— Cowper, 
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war-loying, savage fighting men. Lords—we being lords of; case 
in appo. to we. Forth—instantly. On...rang—he flung his helmet 
and coat-of-mail on the ground. Clamours—loud shouts. A mingled 
..gave—The hill resounded with the confused cries of both the 
parties, Z'heir mate to cheer—to encourage their companion. For 
jear—a Scottish idiom ; on account of, through. 

23—37. As—as if. Outcry—fierce clamour. Riven*—split a- 
sunder. Powred—rain came down in torrents from the clouded sky. 
Lowering—clouded. Snowy crest—foaming top. Well for...eye— 
Tt was well for the swimmer that they swelled so high as to mar 
&c. It was a lucky thing for the swimmer that the billows 
rose so high as to baflle the aim of the Highland archers. To mar 
—frustrate.  Eye—aim. Showered—fell in profusion. Vengoful 
arrows—trans. epithet; arrows shot to take vengeance upon the 
man. Bow—the hind part of a boat. Lo...bow—the rhyme is care- 
Jess. Tinged—lit up. Duncraggan’s...dame—See C. IlI. St. xvi. 

38—43. It darkened—A fter the flash of lightning the skies were 
again enveloped with darkness; impersonal use. Dying groan— 
tho groan of a dying person. Another flash—the lightning flashed 
again and the spectators saw the dead body of the unhappy swimmer 
all covered with blood floating on the water by the side of the boat. 
Welteringt corse—dead body rolling in blood and water. Streamingt 
—dropping; transitive, obj. blood. 


XXI. 1—14. Exulting...replied —sent forth shouts of triumph. 
Despite...rage—in spite of the storm and rain—the war of the 
elements (earth, air, fire, water) Hurried §c.—hastened to fight. 
Closed...fight—were engaged at close quarters. Bloody§. „spurring 
—stained with marks of blood issuing from the side of the horse 
that had been pricked hard with spurs. Milk-white flag—i.e. of truce, 
displayed to the enemy for cessation of hostilities. Truce-note— 
a sound of the bugle for suspension of fighting. Afar—as far as 
could be heard, Forbade the war—proclaimed that it was the order 
of the King that the war should not be carried on, Bothwell’s lord 
--Douglas, Captive hold—prison for captives. 

15—23. Made...stand—was suddenly stopped. Escaped—drop- 
ped, fell from. Stole a glance—looked stealthily without ‘being 
perceived. Brooked—endured. Chime—the music of the harp. Kept 
feeble time—beat time with feeble hands. Ceased—stopped. Feeling 
strong...song—as the song treated of the changing incidents of the 
war, powerful emotions were roused in his heart and produced 
eorresponding changes in his face. No more—no longer. 


* Then shook the hills with thunder riven, —Campbell, 
+ He must not float upon his watery bier 

Unwept, and we/ter to the parching wind.—Afilion. 
1 It may so please that she at length will stream 

Some dew of grace upon my withered heart.—Sfenser, 
8 Bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste.—Shaks, 
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23—34. Deafenéd ear—the ear becoming dull of hearing on 
account of approaching death. Cf. The dull cold ear of death.—Grey. 
Melody—strain. Sharp—thin; Cf. The death scene of Falstaff. 
His nose was as sharp as apen.—Shaks. Clenched—closed tightly. 
Pang—deep agony. Heart-strings—mnuscles or tendons supposed to 
sustain the heart; feelings. Cf. Sobbing as if a heart-string broke. 
—Moore. Wrenched —wrung, gave severe pain to. Set—firmly com- 
pressed, Fading—becoming lustreless. Sternly—fiertely. Vacancy 
—empty spice. Motionless, moanless—without a Struggle or groan. 
Drew...breath—expired: Parting—last. Aghast—horror-struck. Grint 
aña still—sternly and quietly, Passed—from the body. Wailing— 
lamentation. Poured Yc.—sang a song of lamentation. 


XXII. 1—9. And- is introductory, meaning now. It connects 
the chain of ideas in the mind of the poet. Cold...laid—dead. 
The warmth of life is Eone out of thee and thou art lying 
dead. Lowly laid—laid low in death; ie. now lying a lifeless 
corpse. Breadalbane's boast—ari object of pride to the people living 
in the country along Loch Tay. Shadé—stay, protection, support. 
Requiem—the first word of a funeral anthem, Requiem aeternam 
dona eis, Domine—Give them rest eteriíal, O Lord; hence;: rayer 
for the dead. Thee who loved—who lovedest. Bothwell’s house the 
stay—the defetice or protector of the family of Douglas. The 
shelter...line—you gave refuge to the family of Douglas (Ellen and 
her father) when they were banished by the king. Even—though 
thou art in the royal prison where it i$ not safe td sing thy praises, 

ine—tlie emblem of the clari used for the chief of the tribe. 

10—18. What...fill — Thy tribe living in those valleys shall groan 
bitterly in grief when they shall hear of thy death. Yon hill—thy 
clan living in that hill stiall wail &c. Thrill—caüse pain; be shed. 
Thy battles done—a Latiri idiom ; the doing, finishing, or close of thy 
battles. Thy fal... won-—untimely, premature death; a metaphor from 
horse race; as a rider in a race may be thrown off the horse before 
he reaches the winning post, so Roderick died before he attained 
a green old age. Thy sword sngirt—the unfastening of the 
Sword; the end of thy military career. Ere set of Sun*-—betore 
you grew old, But—who would not. Breathes—lives, Line—tribes 

19—27. Sad was...rage—Your lot ih life was very Unhappy, A 
thursh may be put in a cage dnd niay live contetitedly there; bat an 
eagle if placed in a cage will die out of rage: An ordinary man 

‘may endure life in à prison; but a man of your heroic Spirit if put 
in a prison will be sure to perish out of rage. Roderick however 
did not pine and die of his imprisonment but of his wounds, Mor- 
tal staget—during life in this world which is but a stage whero 


——— 


* She hath given up the ghost hee Ta 2 gone 
own while it was et day,—, jah 
+ All the world's a stage, Jet day.—Jeremialy 
And all the men and women merely players, Shaksı 
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Pvery man must play a part. Tis nofes...again—1 shall sing again, 
She—Bllen. In ’ain—hopelessly, because she did not return his 
love. Her voicé combine—sing to the music of my harp a requiem 
for thee. Afiv...tears—shali mourn and shed tears for thee. 


XXIII. 1—7. The while—in the meantime. Bursting—over- 
powdered with grief, about to break with sorrow. Lordly bower— 
princely palace. Where played...beams—in which room streamed 
the rays of the rising sun through coloured glasses painted with 
historical scenes. Storicd pane*—stained-glass windows with stories 
from history painted in them. In vain—because they could not 
arouse her interest or soothe her anxious heart. @ilded roof—ceiling 
painted in gold. Lightened up—brightened ; should be pres. to agree 
with fall. Tapestried—hung with tapestry, a kind of carpet worked 
with figures of men &c. Menial train—retinue of servants. 

8—10. Collation—(L. Collatio—a bringing together) lit. a com- 
parison of selected passages from Scripture by the monks in a 
monastery, followed by a light-meal which accordingly took the 
name of collatio; hence, a repast. Scarce...astray—did not make 
her bestow so much asa glance upon the rich repast and the splen- 
dours of the room. Drew—attracted. Curious...glance—trans. 
epithet ; i.c, made her look by rousing her curiosity or interest. 

. 11—14, Or, if she...canopy—If she cast a glance upon the 
splendours of the princely chamber it was only to say that she was 
much happier in her rustic abode in the lonely island. Though 
she had no other roof over her head but the hide of the brown deer, 
yet she rose every morning with a fair promise of happiness, a con- 
sciousness that the day would bring her nothing but happiness and 
joy» But here though she had the gilded roof over her head, 
her heart was filled with gloomy forebodings of disaster and death. 

11—17. To say—to remark. With better omen óc.—i.e. the day 
dawned with & better prospect of happiness in that lone isle &c, 
Dun-deer—brown deer. Canopy—see Notes p. 24. Her care pre- 
pared—which meal she carefully prepared. Crouching—lying close. 

18—30. Her—Lufra's. Station—usual place by the side of Ellen. 


"Bent on—intently thinkiug upon. Woodland game—the chase. At 


r given without thought. The wandering...betrayed— 
eee peer of Er Malcolm, who was over head and ears 
in love with Ellen and who was only thinking of Ellen, did not pay 
any attention to what Douglas said and so returned vague, irregular, 
jerelevant answers to his questions. Known—experienced. Are 
taught d'c.—learn to value them when they have lost them, Seeks 
—she goes to. Cautious—soft and careful. To win her—to engage 
SS Cx E Re pie ee cs 


As the ancient art could stain 

* Achievements on the storied Aane.—Scott. 
And storied windows richly ight, | 
Casting a dim religious light.— Milton, 
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her attention. Wofulhour—time of sorrow and grief. Overhung 
was higher than. Latticed bower—chamber the windows of 
which were covered with a network of wood or iron, 


XXIV. 1—12. Perch—a pole for fowls to alight upon and rest. 
Hood—the hawk was hooded when it was not to be flown at any 
bird. Perch and hood—i.e. idleness. Loathes—is sick of his food, 
on account of inaction. Stall—stable. Captive thrall—imprison« 
ment, confinement. Hart—stag, male deer. Is meet—that is fit. 
"Note the omission of the relative. I hate...wall—T am sick of 
watching how time is passing away by listening to the dull, 
monotonous ringing of the bell from the spire of the Grey Friar's 
Church or by marking the slow moventent of the sunlight along tho 
wall Ebb—passing away. Dull steeple's—trans. epithet; the dull 
sound from the spire. Drowsy chime—monotonous ringing of bell, 
Mark it—notice how time passes away. Crawl—move slowly. 

13—23. Ring—to ring, infinitive; to sing. Matins—morning 
hymn. Sable—black-coated. Vespers sing —vespers (evening prayer) 


is expressed by two nouns connected by and instead of a nonn and 
a limiting adjective, as, we drink from cups and gold, for golden cups, 

XXV. 1—15. Heart-sick lay—trans. epithet; tho song of the 
heart-sick or lovelorn swain. Baid—concluded. Had not...head 
—The ear of Ellen was still attentively bent to catch the strain, 
It trickled..,ear—the tears that had started in her eyes were still 
falling fast when she heard the sound of a soft footfall. Graceful 
—handsome. The hastier—so much the more hastily ; instrumental 
the. May—used in the old sense of can; able to pay. Almost 
orphan matd—becanse her mother was dead and she does not know 
if her father is yet alive. Debt—of gratitude. Not mine—it ig 


* As bees flee home wi' lades of trea 
The minutes winged their way with leasure.—Burys, 
What though my winged hours of bliss have been 
Like angel's visits, few and far between.—Campbe7?, 

+ Thine own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

Restored to ove and thee.—Goldsmith. 
And leaves the world £o darkness and fo mne- Gray, 
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not in my power. The boon to give—to grant the favour. Thy suv 
to aid —to help you in pleading your case with the king. 

16—27. Though ire...aside—though his nobler feelings may 
sometimes be obscured or predominated over by pride and anger. 
It is..tima —we are already late. Morning prime—early in the 
morning, first hour of morning. Properly the first canonical hour 
of prayer, 6. A. M.; then loosely applied to the first quarter of the 
day.—T. Beating—palpitating. Bosont wrung—heart tom with 
grief and anxiety. Dried—wiped off. Hope and cheer—words ot 
hope and comfort. Faltering— trembling. Staid—supported. Ar- 
cade-arched way. Its wings..1wide—the arched door-way flung 
open its magnificent folds like wings. Wings of pride—the folding 
doors fly open at his touch like the wings of a bird. 


XXVI. 1—7. Within .dames—The interior of the presence 
chamber, fled with a brilliant assemblage of nobles and courtiers 
attired in gorgeous garb, presented a dazzling scene of splendour 
and beauty. The radiant scene burst on Ellen's bewildered gaze 
like the glorious splendour of the summer clouds isradiated with 
myriads of variegated hues by the dying shoots of thesetting sun. 
These burnished masses of diverse shapes and hues appear to the 
Fancy like the figures of knights and fairy dames in the air. 

1-7. Within—i.. the chamber. Brilliant...light—everything 
was glittering and gay. Thronging...bright—it presented to the 
view a gay gathering of nobles arrayed in 'silks and jewels sheen. 
J'hromging scene—It was a crowded scene &c. Glowed—shone. 
Dazzled—bewildered by the brightness of the scene, As when...ever 
—as the scene glows when the setting sun has lit up the summer 
sky in the evening with myriads of colours. Zissue—woven mass, 
fabric, i.e. clouds, Fancy frames—imagination forms into shape. 
Aerial knights—delusive figures of knights formed of clouds, 

8—18. Footing staid—her steps were supported. Staid— 
was staid; having for its nom. footing. Faint—faltering, For. 
ward made—advanced. Drooping—hanging. —Fearfi ul—timidly, 
Presence*—the reception room, presence chamber. W^Ao...state—— 
the king. Whose will was fate—whose simple pleasure was life and 
death to many. Princely port—person of princely carriage or bea« 
ring. Might well—who might &c. Note the omission of the relative, 
Bewildered —confused. Bare—with their heads uncovered. 

19—25. Cap and plume —cap witha plume (bunch of feathers), 
Lent—directed, Sheen—bright. Lincoln green —the knight put on 
the dress he wore at Ellen's Isle so that Ellen might easily recog- 
nise him. Centre —the cynosure, the central object to which tha 
eyes of all were directed. Glittering rim, 


i t g—brilliant band of nobleg 
who circled round the sovereign. Snowdoun’s knight $'e.—ihe 
Stranger, who visited Ellen in the lonely isle and declared himselt 
Au SS ae 


* Two cardinals wait in the Aresence—Siaks. 
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to be Snowdoun's knight, was the king of Scotland in disguise. He 
now stands reyealed in his rea] position. 


` XXVII. 1—. As wreath.lay—an exquisitely admirable simile, 
As a snow-wreath, that has hung on the mountain-breastlike a 
garland of flowers, glides down the rock and finds rest at its foot, 

- so Ellen, who had been clinging to Fitz-James to stay her faltering 
step, quitted her support on his arm, and sank down at the feat of 
the king. Ruskin bids us note the northern love of rocks in this 
justly admired simile of rock and snow. Cp. She melted away 
from her seat like an image of snow. Wreath of snow—a heap of 
drifted snow. Slides—glides. Stay—support. 

5—20. Choking voice—voice suppressed with profound emo- 
tions. Commands—has power over, can utter; has for its nom. 
voice and obj. word. Clasped—folded, Suppliant —supplicating. 
The while—in the meantime, while raising her. Checked—repressed. 
Circle—the nobles who stood in a circle. Graceful §-c.—half-adyer- 
bial. Cf. Lifeless but beautiful he lay.—Longfellow. Bade her Sc. — 
told her to cheer up, Fair—fair lady. ealty—homage, allegi- 
ance. Bring—tell. Redeem—i. e. he will redeem (buy hack) his 
pledge (ring) by fulfilling your prayers. His prince...fargiven— 
there has been a reconciliation between the king and Douglas by a 
mutual forgiveness of the past. Slanderous tongue—the calumnies 
of wicked foes. I...wrong—I have suffered much wrong from the 
disloyalty of his kinsman—the Earl of Angus, 


believer who has no confidence in his words. ‘The news had seemed to 
Ellen too good to be true. How now — what is the meaning of. this? 
What clouds...brow —why are you go sad still ?— Your sorrowful face 
shows that you don’t belieye in the truth of what I have said, Lend 
thine aid— come to my assistance, Masbelieving maid—convince this 
distrustful maid of the truth of what I haye said 3 the more 
general form is disbelieving or unbelieving. Confirm—reassuro, 


XXVIII. 1—6. Sprung—came forward from the circle of nobles, 
In poetry there is'a strong tendency to confound the past tense 
and the past participle; sprung —for sprang, begun for began. — 
Bain. On his neck...hung—threw her arms round his neck. The 
Monarch...rejoice—At that moment the king enjoyed the purest and 
most exqnisite happiness that earthly power ever bestowed on its 
possessor viz. the power of saying witha divine yoice to a virtuous 
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person in distress—Arise and grieve no more; i.e. the power of 
relieving the distress of à virtuous person. Drank—enjoyed. Draught 
—potion: pleasure; keeps up the metaphor of Drank. Draught 
oj power—happiness imparted by power. Rejoice—be happy. 
7—10. Yet would not..pry—James did not like that the 
public should for a long time gaze with a curious eye upon tho 
Spontaneous burst of joy and affection manifested by Douglas and 
Ellen at seeing each other. General eye—the eye of the public. 
Nature's raptwres—spontaneous burst of joy. Pry—examine critically. 
Stepped—came between the two. Proselyte—convert ; keeping up 
the metaphor of infidel and misbelieving.. Ellen did not believe 
what the king said at first: the king therefore called her an infidel. 
She was now converted and fully believed in the king's words; there- 
fore she was called a proselyte, Proselyte—(Gr. Pros—to, elutes—to 
come ; à new comer) one who comes from one religion to another. 


11—20. The riddle...to speed—It is my duty to explain the cir- 
cumstances that brought about this happy result. To read the 
riddle—to solve the enigma. Chance—event. To speed—i. e. toa 
Sticcessful termination; to prosper; intrans. infinitive. When.,.my 
Qower—when in various disguises I walk through the humbler but 
happier paths of life, I always assume a name which conceals my 
dignity. Nor falsely veils—yet the name is not absolutely a falso 
one, there is some foundation of truth init. Claims—is called. 
William of Worcester, who wrote in the 15th century, calls Stirling 
Castie Snowdoun. Insulted—violated. To right §’c.—to redress tho 
grievances of those innocent men who had been wronged. 


21—25. Apart—aside; he whispered in her ears. Little—a term. 
of endearment. 1'raitress—spoken in playful jest. There may be 
an arch reference to the fact that she played with his affections 
while her heart was given to another; or it may simply mean that 
the witchery of her dark eyes had lured him to danger. None 
...glaive—The king gives her a playful hint that she must not 
reyeal to any one his visit to the Goblin-cave and the little love- 
scene that ensued there and his narrow escape from the sword of 
Roderick, Idle dream —foolish fancy that Ellen would return his 
affections, Full dearly bought—for which I had nearly to lose 
my life. Joined at—united with, combined with. Bye’s...witchcraft— 
the bewitching, fascinating influence of your dark eyes. In damger- 
ous howr—at a time of peril. Drew—allured me. 


26—82. Spell-bound footsteps—trans. epithet; footsteps of 
me who was fascinated and under the influence of magic, as it 
were, All but—almost. Gave...glaive—made me fall in a single 
combat by the sword of Roderick. Talisman of gold—i. e. the ring 
the king had given her,- Talisman—a charm or spell that has magical 
power to produce some extraordinary effect, Pledge of my faith— 
security for the performance of the promise made by me. 


12 
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XXIX. 1—4. Conscious—conscious that the king knew, He 
tprobed—that he penetrated. Weakness of her breast—her love for 
Malcolm. With that...Graeme—With the knowledge that the king 
knew her love for Graeme, a load was taken off her heart. The 
question ‘ What seeks fair Ellen of the King ?’—led Ellen to think 
that the king had come to know that Malcolm was the youth 
whom she loved and that he had asked her the question to sound 
her feelings. Her fears that Malcolm might suffer from the wrath 
of the king were thus made light. She therefore determined to beg 
the life of Roderick. Lightening—relieving of the weight that 
pressed upon her heart. 


5—9. And more she...drew—She thought that the wrath of the 
king was directed more towards Roderick who rose in revolt against 
the king for her father. Inspired by the noble feelings of 
generosity and gratitude she prayed that the king might be gra- 
ciously pleased to pardon the offence of Roderick. More—connec- 
ted with ‘kindled? Kindled—roused ; p.p. agreeing with ire. Rebelii- 
ous broadswords—transferred epithet; i.e. who raised the standard 
of revolt and fought against the king. True to—actuated by. Feel. 
1ng—of generosity and gratitude. Craved grace—asked pardon. 

10—17. Forbear thy suit &c.—cease to urge that prayer. 
The King of Kings*—an epithet of God. Stay..,wings—prevent life 
from winging its flight from this tenement of clay; save Roderick 
who is dying. Heart—noble generous feelings, Hand—power, 
strength. Cheer—meal, food. Proved his brand—tried the strength 
of his sword in a single combat with him. To bidt...live—if Y 
could make him live. Captive friend—the king again pointedly 
asks the question to see if she would beg for the life of Malcolm. 

16—25. Her—herself; semi-reflexive, Sire—father. To speak, 
the suit—to ask the favour on her behalf. That stained...cheek— 
which coyered her cheeks with deep blushes, May then...force—It 
you don’t ask the favour yourself, but give the ring to another 
its efficiency is destroyed, its charm is gone. Pledge—iw. ring. 
Stubborn—stern, Holds her course—Since she did not beg for the life 
of Malcolm, his fate must be decided by the laws of strict justice. 

26—32. No suppliantt sues—No petitioner humbly implores mo 
for your pardon. Frum thee...dues—strict justice may exact from 
you the full measure of penalty, Nurtured...smile—brought up 
under our royal favour. Paid...wile—returned the favour wa 
bestowed upon you by deceitful treachery, Our care—the royal 


* The lamb shall overcome them, i $ 
King of Rings Re » for he is the Lord of Lords and 
3 I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 
Dark Musgrave were alive again.—Sco##, 
4 Despair not of his final pardon 
Whose ear is ever open, and his eye d 
Gracious to re-admit the suépliant,— Milton; ATS 
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favour and protection. Wile—guile, treachery. Sought—tried to 
find. Refuge—shelter. Outlawed man—i.e. Douglas. Dishonouring 
...name—bringing disgrace upon your name and forfeiting your 
tight to be called a loyal subject to the crown. 

.38—830. Fetters...Graame—The king playfully holds out tho 
threat that since Malcolm, who is a royal ward, has been guilty of 
aiding an outlaw, he must be loaded with chains and consigned to 
the care of a keeper. He callsout: Whatho! Bring chains and w 
warder for Malcolm, Unstrung—unfastened. Links—rings of the 
chain, Flung—placed, Glittering band —the dazzling chain that 
binds Malcolm. 


37. Laid the clasp—placed the catch in Ellen's hand as the 
keeper of Malcolm. Thus is fulfilled the dream (that Malcolm was 
bound in chains wound about him by Ellen) of the hoary minstrel 
Allan Bane, The fetters of the dream are the golden chains of love 
—and the warder is lovely Ellen herself—the Lady of the Lake. 


CONCLUSION. 


1—4. Harp... wending—Scott began the poem with an invocation 
to the Muse of the North. He now brings it to a close and bids adieu. 
to tho Spirit of Scottish Harp. Fare thee well! O Harp of the North! 
The day is dead. The sun is set. The hills grow dark as tho 
shades of evening are thickening more and more on the summits 
of the purple hills. The glowworm emits Her twinkling light in 
the dusky thickets. The door, faintly visiblo fn the declining twilight, 
are seeking the shady shelter of the copses. 

5—9. Resume...bee—The night conies on. Let me hang thee once 
more on the weird branches of the witch-elm, Lend the charm 
of thy wilder strains to the murmur of the fountain and to the 
rustle of the wild wind. Mingle your sweet music—with the sweet 
sounds with which Nature adores her Creator in the evening, with the 
bleating of flocks in their folds and the lowing of herds wend: 
ing their weary way over the fields, with the sound of the shepherd’s 
pipe and the humnting noise of the bee returning to rest in its hive; 

10—13. Yet once again...lay—Once more, yet once more, O 
Harp of the North, do I bid thee adieu and crave thy pardon 
for the want of skill I have shown in waking thy strings. If thou 
forgivest me I shall care little for the bitter criticisms of my 
critics who may find fault with my feeble performance. 

14—18. Much have I...own—I owe thee a deep debt of gratitude 
for the comfort and solace I have derived'all through the trials and 
sorrows of my weary life from thy magic melody. When pain and 
anguish, unknown to o£hers, wrung the brow, when weary and anxi- 
ous nights were followed by days still more weary and anxious— 
which were all the more bitter to bear—because there was none 
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soothe my secret sorrows—it was then that thon didst 
eee ee ah like a ministering angel. That I have 
survived such bitter sorrows which preyed upon my heart—that in 
still live—is due only to the magic influence of thy bewitching strains. 

19—22. Hark !...wing—Listen! As I slowly wend my way from 
the spot with reluctant step and slow, methinks I hear thy wizard 
strains stirred by some bright Aerial Spirit. At one time the 
strings are swept with force and fire by the fingers of a mighty 
angel and breathe forth „symphony sublime, „at another time, 
touched delicately by the wing of a frolicsome fairy, they send fortb. 
gay and sportive strains. 
| 28—27. Receding...fare thee well*—As I wend my way from 
the spot the sweet music of the harp is heard less and less 
distinctly down the rugged dale, till scarcely a single stray strain of 
thy bewitching harmony is wafted to my ears by the mountain 
breezes. Now the sweet music dies upon. the hills and dalea 
and Silence claims her evening reign. Fare theo well! 

1—4. Harp...North—Seo Notes p. 2. Peaks—summits, A deeper 
Shade órc.—abs. cons. Shade—darkness. Twilight} copse—faintly 
lighted thicket. Glowworm t—a kind of insect, the Wingless females 
of which emit light in darkness to attract the male. Half-seen— 
faintly visible. | Covert—secret shade. Wending—going back. 

. 5—7. Resume—betake yourself to, Wizard elm—tho broad. 
leaved drooping elm; so called because the tree was supposed to ' 
be the special haunt of witches, The ‘fountain lending §c.—The order 
is, Lending thy minstrelsy to tho fountain and to the breeze, Lends. 
ing.,.thy minstrelsy—The charms of thy music forming an accom. 
paniment to, and enhancing the effect of, the murmurs of the foun- 
tain, &e. Fountain and breeze—indirect obj, of lending. Lending and 
blending—participles, agreeing with thou, the subj, of resume, Wilder 
—than the wild wind. Af. instrelsy—music. Numbers—straing, 

7—9. Nature’s vespers—the song of birds, the rustling of leaves 
and fountains, the bleating of the sheep and the lowing of the herd. 
&c., are the sounds with which Nature sings the praise of her Creator 
at evening. Blending—joining. Distant echo—sound coming from a 
distance. Fold—sheep-fold, Lea—field. Herd-boy—a shepherd lad: 
Evening pipe—sound of the flute played at evening. Hum of housing 
bee—humming noise of the bee returning to its hive. 

10—13. Feeble sway—the weak way in which I played upon 
the strings of the harp, i. e. my feeble performance, i. e. my poem. 
And—if 1 meet with thy forgiveness. Reck—care for. Censure— 


* Fare thee well! and if forever, 
Still forever fare thee well.— Byron, 
+ O'er the twilight groves and dusky caves.—Pofe. 
$ Like a glowworm in the night, 
‘The which bath fire in darkness, none in light.—Shaks, 


CANTO VI. 18r 


RUPES -- 


criticism, May idly cavil at—that may carp at my careless song 
without affecting mein any way. Note the omission of the rela- 
tive, Idly—carelessly, foolishly or without being able to hurt or 
mortify me. Cavil at—carp at, find fault with. 

13—18. Idle lay—trifling work. Much—solace and comfort. Owed 
—heen indebted to. Strains—music ; charms of poetry. Secret woes— 
private trouble. On life's long way—through all the trials and. 
Sorrows of a weary life. Through—while suffering. Known—governs 
which understood. On—after the lapse of. Weary—painful. Dawned 
—followed. Devouwred alone—because suffered without any one ta 
soothe me. Overlive—survive. Enchantress—see Notes p. 6. Is thine 
own—is due only to thy soothing influence. 

15—21. There seems to be no particular allusion in line 15; 
doubtless the reference is general, Scott having difficulties tho 
world never knew, and which his genial strong nature was not 
likely to make public. Nor is there any reference in line 20" to 
the approach of Byron on the poetical horizon, who, as Sin Walter 
said, snuffed him out of popularity. The Lady of the Lake ap- 
peared in 1810; not till 1812 did the first two Cantos of Childe 
Harold appear.—L. 

19—27. Lingering —loitering. Retire—depart. Spirit—genius. 
Waked...string—played upon the lyre. Seraph—a bright angel. 
With touch of fire—playing with force and fire a high heroic theme. 
Brush—delicate touch. Frolic* wing—i, e. The strings, touched 
asit were by the frolicsome wing of a fairy, produce gay and 
sportive strains. Receding—as I retire further from the spot. 
Dying ‘nwmbers*—the sound of the music becoming less and. 
lessaudible. Ring—sound. Rugged dell—rough valley. Wandering) 
=stray.. Witch-note—magic strain, Distant spell—charming music 
from.a distance, Iċ is silent all—everything is hushed in silence, 


® The 7rolic wind that breathes the spring.—Afi/ton, 
.- o. HI lisped in sers for the numbers came.—Poge. 


APPENDIX. 


I. Point out the finest passages in the Poem, 


(i) Description of Rodericl's approach to Ellen's Isle, 
(ii). The spirited sketch of Loch Katrine, 
(iii) The description of the Fiery Cross. . 
a The sudden appearance of Rodorick’s men on tho hill. 
(v) The Battle of Beal’ an Duine. 
TI. Mention the historical inaccuracies, &c. in the Poem, 
h (i) James is described as of middle age. Ho was only thirty at 
the time of his doath. : 
(ii) It was the Earl of Angus, and not Douglas, who had the 
tutelage of the King in his boyhood, 
(iii) Douglas is reconciled to the King, but Archibald Douglas, 
who sat for his portrait, was banished. 
(iv) The King gives to Douglas a purse filled with pieces 
broad. This is an Anachronism as the coin did not exist at 
the time. After the introduction of guineas in 1663, the 
twenty-shillings pieces were called broad pieces, 


III. Give a description of the introductory interview bet- 
ween Ellen and Fitz-James, m li 


‘Father!’ but receiving no 
l ast’ P The Knight 
and said, ‘I ama stranger.’ The maid be. 
ght explaining his benight- 
ir Highland hospitality. She 
E Was not unexpected, but that 
preparations had been made for his SUE. The Knight ud. 
L2 You are mistaken in offering me your hospitality, I haye no 
right to claim the welcome of expected guest.’ But Ellen explained 
that Allan, the bard of their family, who Possessed the gift of second- 
sight had predicted his arrival, uu i 


he Knight then cheerful]: 
her invitation and rowed her over the lake to her island eee Page 


, JV. Describe the approach of Roderick at Ellen's Isle. 
Allan and Ellen are engaged in a conversation. when suddenly it 
is interrupted. by the sound of some Pipe of war from cs : Then 
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are seen four barges steering full upon the isle. As they coma 
nearer and nearer, you can see the lofty banner emblazoned with the 
pine tree, the emblem of Roderick, glittering in the golden rays of 
the sun. Then are seen pikes, spears, and axes flashing in the 
air. Then the gaudy tartans, the plaids and plumage, and the 
bonnets of the crew appear to view. The proud pipers are then 
seen standing on the bow and playing upon their bagpipes acom- 
plete course of music—in imitation of the several incidents of war 
from the gathering of the clan to the burialof the dead. Then 
all the clansmen sing a song in their Chief's praise. Roderick is 
received on landihg by Lady Margaret and her joyful femalo band. 


V. Give a sketch of Loch Katrine. 


. From this commanding height, he saw Loch Katrine—rolled be- 
neath him, glittering in the golden rays of the setting sun like a 
vast expanse of molten gold and stretching with its numerous wind- 
ings to the distant horizon. Her capes, coves, inlets and islets 
were lit up with a purple blaze and girt round by a sheet of living 
gold. The mountains on all sides seemed to stand like giants to 
Watch over the bewitching scenery of this fairy land. On the south 
Benvenue reared its lofty head and cast on the waves of the lake 
the shadows of rocks, hillocks, crags, &c. On the north Ben-An 
heaved his forehead bare. t 


VI. Describe the consecration of the Fiery Cross. 

A goat, the patriarch of the flock, was brought before a kind- 
ling pile of boughs and slain by Roderick. The priest meanwhile 
formed with care a slender crosslet of the rods of the yew that 
shadowed over Clan-Alpine’s grave. Then holding it high he 
cursed that the traitor clansman, who would view this cross of 
sepulchral yew without hastening to fight for his chief, should 
not be allowed the right of burial in the ancestral cemetery. The 
men answered with a loud yoice, Woe, to the traitor, woe ! 

` He then burnt the extremities of the Cross in the flames and, 
shaking the kindled points above the crowd, cursed that the 
clansman who would fail to rear his spear at this dread sign, 
would have his home burnt to ashes. The women and the children 
answered with a shrill voice, ‘Sunk be his home in embers red.’ 

He then quenched the sparkling points of the Cross in the 
bubbling blood and cursed that the clansman who would fail to 
heed this signal should have his heart’s blood shed. 


VII. Trace the passage of the Fiery Cross, 


Malice took the Fiery Cross and crossing Loch Katrine he flew 
with haste along the margin of Loch Achray till he reached 
Duncraggan, when he made over the cross to Angus. Angus 
carried it along the foot of Benledi and up Strath-Ire, crossed the 
waters of the Teith, and reached the chapel of St. Bride when he- 
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gave the Cross to Norman. He in his turn flew over Balquidder, 
along the margin of Lochs Voil and Doine as far as the source 
of the Balvaig. He then turned southwards and traversed over the 
broad valley of Strath-Gartney. 


VIII. Describe the duel between Fitz-J ames and Roderick, 
They prepared to try the quarrel hilt to hilt, ach drew his 
falchion and threw his scabbard on the ground. Each looked to 
sun, stream, and plainas what he might never see again. Then foot 


and point, and eye opposed, they darkly closed in dubions strife, But 
Roderick did not act wisely in throwing down his«shield. It proyed 


of fencing by the best masters of France, served the double purpose 
of sword and shield. James practised every pass and ward to 


The Knight told him to yield on pain of death. The Gael defied 
his threats and his mercy. Inspired with the courage of despair 
he sprang at Fitz-James's throat and flung him to the ground. Plan- 
ting his knee on his breast, he raised high his flashing dirk to 
strike, but in vain. The terrible Wounds he had received had 
rained out all his vital blood. His brain swam with giddiness. Hj 
eyes were covered with mist. His hand was unsti 
the blow, but missed hig aim. The dirk instead 
in the heart of the Knight was buried in the he 
Shook off the fainting grasp of Roderick and rose from the ground, 

IX. Describe the route taken by Fitz-James in roceeding 
from Coilantogle ford to Stirling. is 

He crossed the lower confluent of the Teith and flew up 
honie’s hill. Galloping along the banks of the Teith he passed 


Blair-Drummond and Ochtertyre, 
i e brow of Kier. Ho then 
g Forth and proceeded straight 


personal trial that a good horseman might gall 
ċhar to Stirling in the time he had allotted to 


The Saxon host under the command of the Earls of Mar and 
Moray advanced up the winding shores of Loch Achray, The archers 
formed the front ranks, the lances were stationed in the 
the horsemen in the rear completed the order of bat 


the rugged Dass of the Trosachs 


The Highlanders, 
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who lay concealed within it, a& once attacked them with a fierce 
yell and drove them pell-mell on their centre ranks. 

To sustain the shock of the rolling tide of the pursuers and the 
pursued, Mar ordered the lancers to charge both friend and foe 
and bade the horsemen to wheel round and attack the Highland 
host on the flank. The tables were turned. The clansmen 
attacked in front and flank gave way and were driven in utter 
rout back into the pass. For a time the confused crowd of 
combatants disappeared from view, but they soon came out at 
the other extremity of the pass, the Highlanders high up the 
mountain side and the Lowlanders on the shore of the Lake. 

After a pause the combatants again hurried to close in desperate 
fight, when suddenly a knight all bloody with spurring appeared on 
the theatre of war and waved a milk-white flag betwixt the hosts, 
while, in the monarch’s name, a herald’s voice forbade the war. 


XI. Criticise the following observation. Scott states, I 
was at a great deal of pains to efface any marks by which E 
thought my secret could be traced before the conclusion. 

Scott says in his preface that he took great pains to efface any 
marks by which the identity of the king with the wandering Knight 
might be traced. But he was hardly successful in his efforts. His 
friend to whom he read the first canto of the poem at once detected 
the identity of the king with Fitz-James when he winds his bugle to 
summon his attendants. Jeffrey also remarks that it was strange that 
the king could have kept his incognito so long. See Introduction p. ix. 


XII. Criticise the following observation: Byron in a letter 
says, I thought Scott more particularly the poet of Princes. 
Seo Introduction p. x. 


XIII. Quote passages from Scott to illustrate the affec- 
tion that exists between daughter and father. 
Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven: 
And if there be a human tear 
From passion’s dross refined and clear, . 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 
Tt would not stain an angel’s cheek, 
Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head.—II. 22. 
* Poor Rose,—if Rose be living now, '— 
He wiped his iron eye and brow,— 
* Must bear such age, I think, as thou. '— VI. 8. 


XIV. Quote passages illustrating Scott's love of colour, 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire. J 
.- Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
All twinkling with the dew-drops sheen, ~ 
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The brier-rose fell in streamers green,—]. 11. 
The primrose pale, and violet flower 
Gren breit and aspen wept beneath,—T, 12, 
The summer dawn’s reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch Katrine blue E 
The water-lily to the light E 
Her chalice reared of silver bright, 
The grey mist left the mountain side.—III. 2. 
Wrapping thy cliffs in purple glow, 
And reddening the dark lakes below;—III. 24, 
XV. Quote passages to illustrate the use of -— 
6) Abstract for Concrete. 


1. Female attendance shall obey, 

2. The youth with awe and wonder saw. 

3. Might serve the archery to dine. 

4. With sighs resigned the honoured charge. 

5. Our council aided and our laws. 

6. Before that tide of füight and chase, 
ti. Latin Idiom. 

1. The tidings of their leaders lost, 

2. The patriots mourn over insulted laws, 

8. Thank thou for punishment delayed, 

4. When mourns thy tribe thy battles done. 

5. Thy sword umgirt ere set of sun. 

6. That I o'erlive Such woes, Enchantress, is thine own! 
tii. Alliteration. 

SUC 1. Fast as the fatal symbol flies 


6. Mountain and meadow, 


L At weary bay each shattered band. 
2, The vengeful arrows of the Gael, 
8. Scarce drew one curious 


1. Nor saw I aught (that) could au, 


gur scathe, 
2. To him (who) will Swim a bow- 


Shot o’er, 


cn 
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9. For that’s the life (that) is meet for me. 
4. She gazed on many a princely port 
(who) Might well have ruled a royal court. 
5. Every hardy plant (that) could bear. 
6. Shów me the fair (that) would scorn to spy. 


UNYWERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


Exvaminer—Mr. SIME, M.A. 1872. 
T. Explain. “= 
(a) “Thy father’s battle-brand, of yore 
For Tine-man forged by fairy lore.” See Notes p. 58. 
(5) “Now in the castle-park drew out 
Their chequer'd bands the joyous ront, 
There morricers, with bell at heel, 
And blade in hand, their mazes wheel : 
But chief, beside the butts, there stand 
Bold Robin Hood and all his band, — 
Friar Tuck with quarterstaff and cowl, 
Old Scathelock with his surly scowl, 
Maid Marion, fair as ivory bone, 
Scarlet, and Mutch, and Little John.” See Notes p. 144, 


TI. To what period does ‘ The Lady of the Lake, relate ? 
Notice briefly what you have gathered from the poem of any 
notable Highland customs of that period. 

The Lady of the Lake belongs to the period when James V. 
reigned King of Scotland (1512—1542). Tho notable Highland 
customs we gather from the poem are :— 

(i) The Highlanders paid deep reverence toa guest, They carried 
hospitality to a punctilious excess, and considered it churlish to ask 
2 stranger his name or lineage before he had taken refreshment. 

Such then the reverence to a guest, 
That fellest foe might join the feast, 
And from his deadliest foeman’s door 
Unquestioned turn, the banquet o'er.—I, xxix, 
And stranger is a holy name.—IV. xxxi. 
(ii) The Chiefs kept a hereditary bard in their family. 
Tenth in descent, since first my sires 
` Waked for his noble house their lyres.—VI. xi. 
(iii) They believed in divination, omens, witch-craft, &e. 
Brian an augury hath tried,... 
The Taghairm called ; by which, afar, 
Our sires foresaw the events of war.—IV. iv. 
Thy father's battle-brand of yore.. 
Did, self-unscabbarded, foreshow 
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The footstep of a secret foe.—II. xy. 
Late kad he heard in prophet’s dream, 
The fatal Ben-Shie’s boding scream. 
My visioned sight may yet prove truc, 
' When did my gifted dream Seguile.—Iy. ix, 
(iv) They summoned their clans for war by the Fiery Cross. 
And fast the faithful clan around him drew, 
What time the warning note was keenly wound, 
And while the Fiery Cross glanced, like 4 meteor rgund, 
(v) They were devotedly attached to their (Aief, x 
Nor wot we how a nathe—a word— 
Makes clansmen vassals to a lord.—VI, xii. 


IIl. Explain the meaning of the terms—Conceit, madrigal, 
Cairn, quarry, snood, „coif, boune, kern, scaur lackey, stock, 
flecked; See Appendix p.190. 


Ezaminer—Rey. Mr. SHERRING, M. A4, LL.B. 1875, 


I. Point ont the leading excellencies and defects ef Sir Walter 
Scott ns a poet. Illüstrate your statements by reference to 
the thought, st: le and composition of the Lady of the Lake 
Vide Introduction pp. vi., ix. i 

TI. State in few words the pu. ri of the i = 

Some feelings i pet Ed Eo: 
With less of earth in them. than heaven 
And if there be a human tear A 
From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek, * 
It would not stain an angel's cheek 
- "Tis that which pious fathers shed ' ' : 
: Upon a dutéous daughter's head !—Vide Notes p. 64, 
TI. Explain — 
(a) Bus US SUAE and wild, 
sach plant or flower, the mountain’s child. See 
(b) Yell'd on the view the 9pening pack, Miegyt. 
Rock, glen, and cavern, paid them back? See Notes 8. 
(c) With each secret glance he stole, E 
The fond enthusiast sent his soul.” See Notes p. 67. 
fd) The rose is fairest when "tis budding new, E 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears, Seo 104, 
(e) The chase is up,—but they shall know, 3 
The stag at bay is a dangerous foe, See Notes p. 122, 
(f) No tyrant he, though ire and pride UA 
May lay his better mood asid e.— Vide Notes D. T8, 
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IV. (a) Give the meaning of these lines explaining each 


metaphor. (b) Scan the lines. Vide Introduction p. xiii. 
Fleet foot on the correi, 


Sage counsel in cumber, 
Reha: the foray, 
e ow sound iS&hy slumber, 
gr ike the dew on the mountain, 


£ ike the fonm on the river, 
1 ike the bubble on the fountain, 
u arb gone, and for ever !—Vide Notes p. 92. 
'V. What is a Ballad? Derive the word. Had it always the samo 


meaning asat present? Do you include the Lady of the Lake 
among ballads. See Introduction p. vi. 


VI. Describe the laws which regulate the metres employed by 
Scott'in “the Lady ofthe Lake.” Vide Introduction p. xiv. ^ 


Examiner—Rey. W. C. FYFE, M.A. 1870. 


I. Annotate the following passages, noticing every word, exe 
pression, and allusion which seems to you.to require it :— 
(a) Woe worth the chaso; woe worth the day 
That cost thy life my gallant gray."— Vide Notes p. 15. 
(b) Meet welcome to her guest she made, 
E And every courteous rite was paid, 
That hospitality could claim, 
Though all unasked his birth and name? —Vide Notes p. 37, 
(c) “Late had he heard in prophet’s dream 
-~ The fatal Ben-shie's boding scream; 
(d) “Benledi saw the Cross of Fire, 
d It glanced like lightning up Strath-Ire. "— Vide Notes 94. 
II. Explain:— e$ Me M 
* Beltane game.” “Virgin suood." * The guardian Naiad 
of the strand.” “ Bracklinn’s thundering wave ” “ Magic, 
cabala and spells.” “A fig for the vicar.” “The Trosach'a 
1 gorge.” " ` z 
III. Explain the figures of speech in the following passages :— 
(a). “ Alone, but with unbated zeal, RB 
That horseman plied the scourge and steel. ”—Notes p. 12, 
(b) The falcon, from her cairn on high,” ye ! ` 
Cast on the rout a wondering eye, Vide Notes p 9, 
Till far beyond her piercing ken = n 
The hurricane had swept the glen.".' Vide Notes p—9. 


Amain—with great force. 
Arcade—a long arched gallery. 
Astrand—stranded, run aground. 
Avouch—declare, acknowledge. 


Glozing—artful, fiatferng. — N 


Groom—a youngmgh : a servant; 
one whohas the ge of horses; 
a bride-zmzsf 


Barret-cap—a flat cloth-cap. ‘Henchman—(A. S. Hengest—a f 


Bay—to bark. To stand at bay— 
the attitude of an animal com- 
pelled to face the enemy, 

Beaker—a drinking vessel, 

Blench—To flinch. 

Boune—ready, prepared, 

Bourgeon—a young bud. 

Bourne—Burn—a stream, 

Bout—fight, contest. 

Brae—hill, a Scotch word. 

Cabala—a secret science of the 
Jewish Rabbis; here a magical 
system. . 

Cairn—heap of stones on the 
top of a hill. 

Caitiff —sIave, labourer, 

Coif—head-dress of a married lady; 

Coil—confusion, disturbance. 

Collation—a bringing together 
for comparison; ashortrepast. 

Correi—the hollow on the side of 
a hill where the game lies. 

Cumber—trouble, difficulty. 

Daggled—moistened, 

Dingle—little valley. 

Dirge—the first word of a funer- 
al song for the dead ; a. funeral 


song. 
AA hill; (ii) plumage. 
'Erne—sea-eagle ; a Scotch word. 


horse, and man; a groom.) a 
Servant. The derivation given 
by Scott (see Notes p. 75.) is 
not very correct. 
Kern—a light-armed soldier. 
Linn—(i) a mountain-stream, (ii) 
a ravine worn by a torrent. 
Gaelic word. 
Lurch—lie in wait to catch. 
Pibroch—the martial musió of 
the Scottish bagpipe. 
|Placket—a petticoat, a woman, 
Scaur—rock. 
Shingley—covered with pebbles, 
Shrewdly—severely. 
Slogan—Highland war-cry. 
Snood—ribbon worn by an ün« 
married maiden. 
Stance—station. l 
Swath—a line of grass or coru. 
cut by the scythe. 
\Talisman—a charm that produces 
extraordinary results, 
‘Troll—sing a song. 
Upsees—see Notes p. 157, 
|Vair—the fur of a squirrel. 
Whinyard—a short sword, 
Wight—a person. 
Wold—open country, 
Woned—dwelt, lived, 


Espial—observation. _ 
Fell—(i) fierce, (ii) hill, 
Glaive—sword, 


Wot—know. ( Witan—to know) 
lst or 3rd. pers, sing; pres, 
tenso of i 
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